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1. An Inquiry into the Law of “ Strikes.” By Francis D. Longe. 
London: 1860. 

2. Report of the Committee upon Trades Societies, with papers 
read, and discussions held at the Third Annual Meeting of 
the Association, Bradford, 1859. 


HE late disputes in the building trade seem on the point of 
being renewed. The time therefore has arrived to take a 
calm review of the general tendency of these contests between 
the employers and the employed, for whilst these disputes con- 
tinue, little is heard but useless recrimination. Accuracy of 
judgment, and moderation of sentiment, are for the time entirely 
sacrificed to bitter personalities. We were forcibly struck with 
this at the late Social Science Meeting at Bradford. There were 
many present whose names secure the attention of thousands. 
They came there professedly to promote the most important 
branch of all science. A more suitable opportunity there could 
not be to expound the true law of wages ; but social science was 
too often neglected for vague popular generalities. Thus Lord 
Brougham is supposed to be such an authority on social science, 
that an exceptional course has been taken, and he has been 
appointed permanent president. In his very lengthy address, he 
ran over every current popular topic, but instead of applying social 
science to the strike question, he preferred, in the first place, to 
utter a few unmeaning generalities about demand and supply, and 
then to make an unfounded attack on the motives of the delegates. 
One evening the working classes of Bradford were invited to 
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2 Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies. 


attend in St. George’s Hall to hear social science; they however 
obtained little social science, but a great deal of patronizing 
advice, which we trust was as distasteful to those to whom it was 
addressed as to those who were compelled to listen. Strikes were 
not alluded to, except by Lord Shaftesbury, who said with con- 
siderable emphasis, “Ye men of Bradford, don’t strike ;” a 
precept which he expanded into seven or eight admonitory 
sentences. He surely cannot suppose the working men of Eng- 
land will desist from movements, to support which they have 
made so many heroic sacrifices, simply because they receive an 
affectionate request to do so; if wrong, they like others must by 


* reason be convinced of their error. An attempt is rarely made to 


instruct the people, and they are often unwittingly misled. Thus 
the Right Hon. J. Napier, at the same meeting, told the working 
men of Bradford that if the legal Sabbath were destroyed, they 
would have to give seven days’ labour for six days’ wages. We 
wonder these words have not become the inspiration of the 
Paviors’ Arms movement; for according to this doctrine it is by 
analogy quite manifest. that when the working classes obtain 
power to decree two Sabbaths, they will receive six days’ wages 
for five days’ work. 

The phenomena of strikes can be investigated in two different 
ways, which in consonance to current language may be best 
described as the practical and theoretical. We want facts not 
theories, is the popular cry of the present day. ‘Thus a recent 
reviewer in an article on strikes,* assured his readers that he 
was not “ going to preach political economy.” This reminds 
us of an old gentleman we once met, who amused himself with 
astronomy. He constructed an orrery, in which the sun re- 
volved round the earth, and the planetary motions were exhibited 
by ingenious cycles and epicycles. He said, I despise mathe- 
matics—lI like to represent things as they really appear. Some- 
times, certainly, when I explain astronomy to my friends, I meet 
with a few difficulties, but then I can always glide over these 
with a little moral declamation. In like manner the reviewer 
easily dispenses with political economy. Instead of ascertain- 
ing and expounding the laws which determine wages, he indulges 
in denunciations of trades’ unions, which, he says, are as oppres- 
sive as any secret society on the Continent, and present unmis- 
takeable evidence of the danger of extending the suffrage to the 
working classes. 

In the sphere of physical science, during a long period the 
nicest observations were made, but there were no deductive 
principles by which to connect these observations one with another, 
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How the Strike Question should be discussed. 3 


to explain their true meaning, and to bring out their relative 
importance ; and physical science never advanced beyond em- 
piricism. Astronomy was in this state till the time of Newton. 
He enunciated three simple laws of motion, which became the 
foundation upon which the whole superstructure of physical 
astronomy has been raised. They not only enable us to predict 
a distant future, but they decipher important truths from obser- 
vations which were made two thousand years ago, and which had 
remained simply unsuggestive facts. Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
his “ Logic of the Moral Sciences,” has considered the mode of 
investigation which must be applied to moral science questions. 
He has discussed this subject, like every other which he has 
handled, with an accuracy of thought, a perspicacity of style, and 
with a philosophic breadth of mind, which those who know his 
works best declare have never been surpassed. He decides that 
social science requires the same mode of investigation as physical 
science. As, therefore, strikes are intended to effect the division 
of the produce of the country, which the labourer and the capitalist 
respectively share; we must resort to political economy, because 
this science explains the laws which regulate wages. This mode 
of investigation will enable us to explain what it is possible for 
the labourer either to gain or lose by strikes, and we shall finally 
proceed to consider the important tendency indicated by these 
collisions between employers and employed, towards social 
relations very different from those existing at the present time in 
the commercial world. It is a fundamental error to direct atten- 
tion only to the effects of social phenomena, and not to inves- 
tigate the causes from which these effects flow as natural results. 
The consideration of the visible effects of any social movement 
cannot afford sufficient data to decide whether its tendency is 
good or bad, and as long as the causes of a social movement 
remain unexplained, its tendency cannot be directed, and such a 
direction and not resistance is generally all that can be done 
either by the politician or by the philanthropist. The usual 
method is to deseribe the history of several strikes ; to calculate 
the amount of wages lost by the labourers on strike ; and also the 
subscriptions paid by other labourers ; to enumerate the sufferings 
endured by the working classes ; to search out a few isolated cases 
of violence ; to point out the heedless language which is too often 
indulged in ; to select those strikes which have failed to secure 
any rise of wages, and then say,—such evils sufficiently prove that 
strikes must be wrong, that they must injure the labourers, that 
therefore their tendency must be bad, and that consequently the 
authors of such disasters must be prompted by improper motives. 

But surely it is more reasonable to inquire the causes which 
render'strikes so frequent at the present time. The working men 
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4 Strikes: their Tendencies and Remedies. 


of England are now constantly agitated by these disputes from 
one end of the country to the other, but this cannot be the result 
of inexplicable chance. Such combinations of labourers as are 
now continually organized were a few years since unknown, and 
it is as idle to say that the moral character of our labourers is 
lower now than formerly, as it is to assert that the employers 
are actuated by less kindly feelings towards those whom they 
employ. 

One prominent feature of our present social condition is the 
rapidly advancing intelligence of the artisan population. Rail- 
ways, cheap literature, cheap reading-rooms, and cheap newspapers, 
have all combined to produce a wondrous change. The working 
classes have been until within a few years the helpless victims 
of unjust laws and of oppressive taxation. Now they are regarded 
as a great power in the State, and are appealed to as such. What 
more natural than at the first awakening into this higher existence 
there should be a reaction, and that they should be eager to 
combine for any objects which they wish to secure. Thus the 
agricultural labourers are still in their former low state of intel- 
ligence ; they are a class who would be benefited by a combina- 
tion, and yet they have not the capacity of organization. When 
the subject of strikes is discussed, political economy is seldom 
employed for any other purpose than conveniently to dispose of 
the whole question in some such outbursts of outraged science as 
these :—“‘ How contrary to political economy to seek ten hours’ 
wages for nine hours’ work. This cannot be; the immutable laws 
of demand and supply forbid it.” How soon the world has become 
enamoured of scientific truth, for few are the years that have passed 
since protective duties, bounties on exports, and penalties on 
imports, were the favoured doctrines of the day. Whenever 
political economy is applied to any practical question, it is most 
important to remember that this science frequently only investi- 
gates and affirms tendencies. These tendencies are liable to be 
counteracted, and always require time for their complete operation. 
Thus as an illustration let us consider that important case of 
value deduced from the theory of rent. It is often stated that 
the price of agricultural produce must be such as will return the 
ordinary rate of profit to that worst land in cultivation which 
pays no rent, but it can only be asserted that the price of agricul- 
tural produce has a constant tendency to approach that limit 
when the ordinary rate of profit is returned to this worst land. 
Again, the profits of different trades are said to be reduced to a 
common rate by the competition of commerce ; but the law should 
be enunciated thus,—The competition of commerce exerts a con- 
stant tendency to reduce the profits of different trades to the 
common rate. Let us carry these considerations to the law of 
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wages. The capital of a country is that portion of its past pro- 
duce which has been saved to aid future production, and the wage 
fund of a country is the portion of this capital which is applied 
directly to remunerate labour. This wage fund is distributed 
amongst the whole labouring population, and therefore wages 
depend directly upon the amount of this fund, and inversely upon 
the number of the labouring population. If this wage fund is 
estimated in money, the above simple proportion determines the 
average money wages of the country. But the quantity of com- 
modities which these money wages represent indicates the real 
remuneration of the labourer. ‘The aggregate wages paid to the 
labourers are thus determined ; wages, therefore, cannot be. per- 
manently raised without either increasing the wage fund or 
diminishing the number of the labourers. But there is another 
element as yet unnoticed,—what regulates the quantity of labour 
which must be given to obtain these wages, or in other words, 
the number of hours the labourer must work? The wage fund 
of a country is a component part ofits capital,—capital is the 
result of saving. The rate of profit which capital obtains, is 
the reward of this saving; the greater the reward, the greater 
the inducement to save; therefore the amount saved and conse- 
quently the wage fund varies, ceteris paribus, with the rate of 
profit. The produce of labour is divided into two shares, one 
goes to the capitalist, and is the remuneration of his past saving ; 
the other the labourer obtains as the remuneration for his labour, 
and is termed his wages. Supposing other circumstances remain 
the same, the amount which is produced varies with the quantity 
of labour which is applied ; if therefore the labourer works nine 
hours a day instead of ten, less- will be produced, and if he coa- 
tinues to receive the same wages, the profits of the capitalist must 
be diminished. Now let us suppose that our labouring population 
unanimously resolved to do one-sixth less work—in fact, to work 
five days in the week instead of six ; if they entered into such a 
voluntary combination no one has any right to complain, but 
would they, or would they not, continue to receive the same wages ? 
We will take the case most favourable to the labourers, and sup- 
pose that the resolution has been come to suddenly, without time 
for the capitalists to receive warning. The wage fund which 
exists would not, perhaps, be immediately diminished, and for a 
time it is quite possible that the labourers will receive the same 
wages. But at the end of the first year considerably less will 
have been produced, and since the same wages have been paid, 
the whole loss must have been borne by the capitalists’ profits. 
The rate of profit will therefore be diminished, there will now 
therefore, as we have before observed, be Jess inducement to save, 
and less will be saved. The wage fund would be necessarily 
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diminished, and consequently it is quite impossible, in the absence 
of any counteracting circumstances, for the labourer to receive the 
same wages for less labour. As yet the general average rate of 
wages has alone been considered, but wages vary greatlyin different 
employments. The law of the apportionment of the wage fund 
amongst the different sections of the labouring population is 
complicated, but there are general tendencies which can be simply 
stated. 

Ist. There is a tendency which acts with increasing force as 
civilization advances towards an ultimate equalization of wages. 
In the same way prices are constantly tending towards equaliza- 
tion. A few years since many commodities were twice the price 
in London that they were in Cornwall. Railways have now 
reduced the difference to be no more than the small cost of 
carriage. 

2nd. There is a tendency the operation of which is more imme- 
diate, although ultimately it must be absorbed into the first,— 
wages of different employments must constantly tend to be such 
as will enable the ordinary rate of profit to be returned to the capital 
employed. Tendencies, therefore, are constantly acting to bring 
wages into a position which may be described as their natural 
rate, and as these tendencies act with increasing force, the more 
wages are disturbed from their natural rate, the position may be 
regarded as one of stable equilibrium. Similarly it is often stated 
that the planets revolve in ellipses ; and by considering that they 
do so move, many important truths can be brought out, cleared 
from obscuring complications, but to the planets these ellipses are 
only positions of stable equilibrium. The paths of the planets 
are disturbed by an infinity of -causes, and the explanation of 
many most important phenomena must be sought entirely amongst 
these disturbances. In precisely a similar manner the phenomena 
of strikes must be considered with reference to those causes which 
disturb wages from their natural rate before described as a posi- 
tion of stable equilibrium. If it is supposed that the laws of 
demand and supply operate instantaneously, if all the affairs of 
commercial life were also regulated instantaneously by competi- 
tion, and if, in a word, it is not remembered that political economy 
treats of tendencies which require time to produce their influence, 
strikes may be denounced in one general sentence, and the sweep- 
ing conclusion be asserted which is so constantly reiterated, that 
strikes must inevitably cause loss to the labourers. But we shall 
discover that the subject assumes a very different aspect when 
considered in that light in which we wish to place it. The causes. 
which disturb wages from their natural rate may be divided into 
two classes :— 

Ist. Some causes which act permanently produce a great. 
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inequality in the rate of wages paid in different employ- 
ments. 

2nd. Temporary causes temporarily raise the rate of profit in a 
particular business above the ordinary rate. 

At the present time, our agricultural labourers undoubtedly 
receive less wages than other labourers. Prominently amongst 
other disturbing causes from which this inequality results may be 
placed the law of settlement, and the low intelligence of the 
agricultural labourer. Would or would not an organized com- 
bination of the agricultural labourers exert any influence 
towards equalizing their wages with the wages of other employ- 
ments? Let us see what actually takes place now when the 
agricultural labourer cannot combine. A fair example shall be 
taken. An agricultural labourer is earning ten shillings a week, 
he is a married man with a large family, he lives in a cottage in 
the village in which he was born, he is uneducated ; for although 
he was at school, he left at ten to be a ploughboy, and now can 
neither read nor write. In a town, perhaps not twenty miles 
distant, this labourer might obtain eighteen shillings a week 
instead of ten, and yet he does not avail himself of the advantage. 
The reason is simple, his low intelligence effectually restrains him 
from moving. His ignorance magnifies the difficulties of his 
settling in another employment, and when he has once left his 
cottage he feels that he has lost his home, for the law of setile- 
ment, one of the most grievous burdens that ever oppressed a 
class, may drive him a helpless wanderer from village to village. 
We do not attribute the slightest blame to the farmer; cheap 
labour is offered to him, and he is by common sense bound to 
accept it, and not to seek about for more expensive labour. Let 
us now suppose the agricultural labourers could organize them- 
selves into the same perfect combination that the Preston opera- 
tives did in 1854. The leaders of the combination might go to 
the farmers and say,—You refuse, but we are supported by such 
subscriptions that we can live for a twelvemonth without work ; 
you must have labour somewhere or other ; we wont work for you 
—you must therefore get labourers from other employments 
—but these labourers are receiving in those better paid employ- 
ments higher wages than we are—you must therefore pay them 
at least as much as they were receiving before. It will therefore 
be greatly to your interest to raise our wages, because if not, you 
must pay at least as much to labourers less efficient because not 
accustomed to your work. In the first place, therefore, it appears 
that strikes exert a tendency to equalize the wages of different 
employments. The farmers could not ultimately suffer any loss, 
because they would be compensated either by a rise in the price 
of agricultural produce, or by a reduction of their rents. A general 
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rise in agricultural wages would in the first place cause a rise in 
the price of agricultural produce, but this would induce increased 
importation ; less corn would have to be grown at home, the 
resources of the fertile land would not be so severely strained, 
and the farmer would therefore be ultimately compensated by a 
reduction of rent. 

Let us now direct our attention to disturbances of the second 
class, and suppose that some temporary cause has temporarily 
raised the profits of a particular business above the ordinary 
rate. 

We will take as an example a higher class of labourers—the 
builders’ operatives. ‘To avoid any possibility of mistake, let it 
be repeated that profits in one business cannot be permanently 
higher than in others. The building trade has been steady, 
builders have been receiving just such prices and paying just such 
wages, as will give to the capital employed the ordinary rate of 
profit. The trade suddenly improves and its profits rise above 
the ordinary rate. Let us, in the first place, consider what will 
take place if the operative is a single individual unable to com- 
bine with his fellow-workmen. He might go to his master and 
say,— Your trade is better, your profits are larger, and you can 
therefore afford to pay me higher wages. The master would very 
naturally reply,—I altogether refuse to raise your wages,—whe- 
ther or not I can afford to increase your wages has nothing what- 
ever to do with the question, all that I have to ask myself is,-— 
Can I or can I not get your labour as cheap as I could before? 
I say I can, because I very well know that you have no means of 
supporting yourself without work. It is hopeless for you to 
expect higher wages in another employment ; and, in fact, you 
must receive considerably less, because you would sacrifice all the 
advantages of your acquired skill, and be obliged to descend to the 
ranks of the unskilled workmen. ‘Theory would lead us to expect 
such results, and our theory can be amply verified by observation ; 
for how often has it happened that a particular business has, from 
some exceptional circumstances, for three or four years, been so 
good, that all engaged in it have realized a fortune; and yet the 
labourers have entirely failed to reap any corresponding advan- 
tage. Let us now consider whether any different results will 
follow if the labourer could enter into a perfect combination with 
his fellow-workmen. Instead of a single individual seeking 
increased wages from his master, a deputation, the representatives 
of combined thousands, might urge the following case to the 
masters :—We examine all the prices of your trade as carefully as 
you do for yourselves, and we are perfectly convinced that your 
business is so active, that you are now obtaining larger profits 
than you were before. We therefore know that you can afford to . 
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raise our wages, and we demand higher wages or the same wages 
for less work. Remember, if you refuse our request, we are pre- 
pared with past savings, and we shall be supported by such sub- 
scriptions from other classes of labourers, that we shall be able 
to live many months without work. We have calculated exactly 
the sacrifices we shall be compelled to make ; we consider that 
what we hope to gain renders it worth our while to make these 
sacrifices ; our combination is supported without compulsion, and 
therefore we have an undoubted right to do all that we are now 
doing. What reply could the masters make to such a request ? 
They could not repeatedly refuse higher wages, because, as we 
shall see, the refusal would expose them to loss. If they should 
close their shops, the great bulk of their capital not only remains 
unemployed, but they cease business at the very time when it is 
most profitable. If they should continue their business with 
labour obtained from other employments, they still have to raise 
their wages, because there is no reason to suppose that wages in 
other employments are lower ; therefore workmen could not be 
induced to enter into new employments without receiving higher 
wages, and therefore the builders would have to pay higher wages 
to less efficient labourers. It would be almost impossible to over- 
estimate the enormous loss whieh would be caused to the masters 
by this employment of new hands. Consider for a moment the 
position of a Manchester manufacturer whose old hands have 
turned out, and whose place is filled up by some hundreds of 
builders’ operatives. The marvellous dexterity of the factory 
operatives which has needed years of constant practice to acquire, 
would be replaced by all the blunders of labourers untrained to 
the work. If the strike did not extend throughout the whole 
trade, still the builders must raise their wages. Thus suppose 
the strike was confined to the district south of the Thames, these 
builders might then perhaps say to their workmen,—Strike, if you 
like, for we shall have no difficulty whatever in opening our shops 
with workmen from the north.. But the builders in the north 
wont let their workmen go, the north will compete. against the 
south for labour, and the capital in the trade ready to be paid to 
the labourers being the same, and the number of the labourers 
greatly diminished, those who are employed must obtain a very 
decided rise in their wages. It therefore appears evident that 
a perfectly organized strike must tend to give the labourers in- 
creased wages, whenever the employers’ profits are by some tem- 
porary cause advanced above the ordinary rate. For we have 
seen that if the labourers did not combine, the masters need make 
no advance in wages, and would be able for a considerable time to 
secure to themselves the whole advantage of the improved trade. 
After a certain period the exceptionally high profits would tempt 
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other capitalists to compete in the same business, the wage fund 
of the trade would therefore be augmented, and the labourers of 
the trade would obtain increased wages, and these higher wages 
would continue to be paid until this advance of wages attracted 
labourers from other employments; exactly in the same way as 
high profits had brought new capitalists; and the profits, as well 
as the wages of a particular business, may for a considerable time 
continue above the ordinary rate. If competition completed its 
operation instantaneously, this could not be, and strikes could 
avail nothing to the labourer. But since this is not the case, 
capitalists, when the labourers cannot combine, obtain all the 
benefit of this delay in the operation of competition, and thus the 
power of combination effectually secures to the labourer a partici- 
pation of the advantage. Such an opinion is much opposed to 
the general sentiments of the day, which are continually expressed 
in some such phrases as these,—The masters to endure this dic- 
tation at the hands of the workmen !—better to suffer any loss 
than to be thus tyrannized over! The utterance of violent -in- 
dignation is generally pleasant, and for a time will serve as a 
compensation for much pecuniary sacrifice ; but if the indignation 
involves pecuniary loss, the fact is sure very soon to be discovered, 
and the indignation will then quietly subside. The masters can- 
not resist a strike without inflicting on themselves a most serious 
loss. On the other hand, if an advance of wages is given to the 
labourer, the masters suffer a relative but not an actual loss, for 
they are still benefited by the improvement in their trade. But 
instead of securing the entire advantage to themselves, they now 
share the increased profits with their workmen, and thus the 
workman forces himself upon his master as a partner. This part- 
nership will be presently noticed as indicating the most important 
social feature of strikes. We thus attribute to strikes these two 
tendencies :— 

Ist, Strikes, without increasing the general wage fund of the 
country, or, in other words, the aggregate wages which are 
paid, exert a tendency to equalize wages in different employments. 

2nd, Strikes exert a tendency to raise the wages of a particular 
class of workmen when the profits of the particular trade are tem- 
porarily raised above the ordinary rate. 

Some serious evils may be set off as a counterpoise to these 
advantages, but we believe that time will entirely correct these 
evils, and that the power of combination is destined greatly to 
promote social amelioration. One promiuent evil of strikes is, 
that higher wages may be demanded, when no increased profits 
justify the demand. This was undoubtedly the case with the late 
strike in the building trade. Such a strike must be even more 
injurious to the men than to the masters. All the money which 
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is subscribed by other labourers to support the strike, is spent in 
vain, all the sufferings endured can bring no result, and the 
loss which is inflicted upon the masters only serves to aggravate 
the misfortunes of the labourers. The masters’ capital must bear 
these losses, but the labourer has to look to this capital for the 
remuneration of his labour, and therefore when he resumes work, 
the funds from which he is paid are greatly diminished. But the 
disastrous consequences to the labourer of all such mistakes must 
soon prove an effectual security against their recurrence, for the 
labourers will recognise the great sacrifices they must make to 
support a strike, and they will ultimately be as careful as other 
classes not to make such sacrifices without due deliberation. 
Some of the acts by which these combinations are supported are 
indefensible; some of the rules of the Trades’ Unions are in- 
jurious, and much of the language of agitation betokens igno- 
rance. But we consider it unjust of the educated classes of this 
country to confine their attention solely to the bad features of 
the movement, to refuse to recognise the many noble virtues de- 
veloped by these contests; and we moreover consider that the 
upper and middle classes are wanting in an important and sacred 
duty, when they attempt no effort to discover whether or not 
these contests indicate tendencies which are destined to promote 
the welfare of our country. The working classes are the victims 
of many errors, but these must be corrected, not by abuse, but by 
calm reasoning. Moreover, many of the accusations which are 
launched against these combinations are singularly inconsistent. 
Thus Whigs and Tories remark with equal satisfaction,—Does 
not the late strike prove that the suffrage cannot with safety be 
extended, for the builders’ operatives have shown themselves 
ignorant of political economy ; and would not a fearful danger be 
incurred if masses who do not understand the principles of 
economical science were to have votes. But we will ask if 
ninety-nine out of one hundred of those who now have votes are 
not as ignorant of political economy as any builders’ operative. 
Where can we find evidence of the wide-spread knowledge of this 
science? Shall we search the Protectionist speeches of the great 
Conservative party ? Our professed philanthropists despise politi- 
cal economy ;* and it would certainly be not easy to prove that 
there are many either of our hereditary or elected legislators who 
are in any way acquainted with the principles of economical 
science. It is often asserted that the chief object of Trades’ 
Unions is to reduce the wages of each employment to one uniform 
rate, to permit the skilled to earn no more than the unskilled, the 





* Thus much of the philanthropy of Mr. Kingsley appears to be merely 
emotional and intuitive. 
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energetic no more than the indolent. ‘This, to say the least, is 
an over-statement. The many delegates who spoke at Bradford 
emphatically denied that any such attempts are now made by their 
respective unions, and their assertions remained uncontradicted. 
From personal examination we know that the members of many 
Trades’ Unions earn wages which vary very considerably. 

To the general public, strikes serve as a convenient excuse to 
denounce the leaders of the movement as designing knaves, and 
to extend patronizing pity towards those who are deceived. It 
will not be difficult to show that the accusations are as unjustifi- 
able as the pity is unnecessary. No definite charge is made, 
and therefore we have to deal with vague denunciations, such as 
designing agitators, who get up a strike in order that they may 
go about the country, and live upon the fat of the land, whilst 
those whom they delude starve. Personal accusations, supported 
by no facts, should always perhaps be treated with silent con- 
tempt. Lord Brougham, at Bradford, aspersed the character ‘of 
the delegates, and his lordship received a rebuke as calm and just 
as it was severe ; for Mr. Cowell; the leader of the Preston strike 
of 1854, made remarks to the following effect :—* I, in conjunction 
with ten others were the executive committee that had the entire 
management of that strike. The strike lasted thirty-six weeks, 
17,000 men were on strike ; we distributed 96,0001. ; and although 
the greatesf sufferings were endured, such confidence was placed 
in us, that not a murmur of complaint was heard.. We accounted 
for every sixpence that we spent ; our accounts were always open 
to the closest scrutiny; and the same confidence which the 
operatives placed in us then is continued now. What right, then, 
has Lord Brougham, or any other man, to say, on an occasion 
when he cannot be answered, that we are dishonest agitators ?” 

Another complaint agaiust strikes is very commonly urged— 
Strikes must be wrong, because combinations require thousands 
to sacrifice their individual action, and resign themselves entirely 
to their leaders. But a sacrifice of individuality is a prime neces- 
sity of combination, and therefore the above complaint amounts 
to this— combinations of labourers are wrong, because the com- 
binations formed are extremely well organized. We are quite 
willing to admit that any sacrifice of individuality is always to 
be deplored, and the question to be decided is, whether or not the 
loss of individuality involved in strikes is recompensed by any 
advantages secured by these combinations. We shall arrive at a 
definite decision on this point when it will be presently shown, 
that as soon as strikes extend to all sections of the labouring 
population, their occurrence will be less frequent, and as an 
ultimate consequence, will altogether cease. All acts of intimi- 
dation, and of personal violence, are not only to be discouraged, 
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but should be suppressed with the utmost severity of the law. 
Much folly always results from the excitement of agitation. But 
taking a calm review of the past, even those who most heartily 
disapprove of strikes may well feel proud of the great qualities 
these contests have developed, and may well look hopefully on 
the future of our country, when even our working classes exhibit 
such great devotion to a cause. The future historian will have 
to pen few brighter pages in our social annals than those which 
record that 17,000 men, almost reduced to starvation during a 
most severe winter, were yet so supported by a belief in the justice 
of their cause, that they attempted no act of violence, committed 
no breach of the peace, made no pitiful complaint, but struggled 
on with a calm patience. Itis frequently assumed that strikes 
invariably fail in obtaining a rise of wages, and the subject is dis- 
cussed with so little impartiality, the cases of failure being 
brought into such prominence, whilst those disputes which turn 
to the advantage of the labourer are kept so entirely in the back- 
ground, that it is now generally believed that strikes cannot 
possibly secure any rise of wages. It is, therefore, only fair that 
a few such cases as the following should be mentioned :— 

In the year 1836 the workmen of Messrs. Seward and Co., 
engineers, London, struck for the reduction of the number of 
working hours from ten-and-a-half hours to ten hours aday. The 
workmen of the other employers in the neighbourhood subscribed 
for the assistance of Messrs. Seward’s men. “The battle was 
fought, and the result of it was, that the men were entirely suc- 
cessful.” 

In 1848 the operative builders struck for the cessation of work 
on Saturdays at four o'clock. They were successful. 

In 1848 the operative builders struck for an advance of six- 
pence per day. They obtained their demand. 

In 1859 the shipwrights of the Tyne and Wear struck for an 
advance of wages, and, as on many previous occasions, they 
succeeded. % . 

In 1859 the building trades of Dublin struck for an advance of 
two shillings a week. After a brief struggle, the masters complied 
with the demands of the men. ° 

In the same year, 1859, the Northampton boot and shoe makers 
struck successfully for an increase of wages. 

An immediate gain, therefore, has often well repaid the labourer 
for the sacrifice he has made in joining a strike. But even had 
it been impossible to find such examples as we have above 
enumerated, our theory of the ultimate tendency of strikes would 
not have been disproved, for an inductive mode of investigation 
must entirely fail to show the ultimate tendency of strikes. Let 
the truth of the common assumption be granted, that all strikes 
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have turned against the labourers, an enumeration of particular 
instances will not, however, afford sufficient data to establish a 
general principle which should affirm that strikes can never bring 
any different results to the labourers. The fallacy may be best 
exemplified by an example. At the end of the Preston strike of 
1854, the workmen resumed work at the same wages as they were 
before receiving ; they had gained nothing; 96,0001. had been 
spent by other labourers to support them, and for thirty-six weeks 
17,000 men received four shillings a week instead of twenty, and 
it has been calculated that this strike caused an immediate loss to 
the labouring population of at least 250,0001. The loss inflicted 
upon the masters is no set-off against this heavy item, for suppose 
the masters also suffered to the extent of 250,0001., this only 
shows that their capital, and therefore the wage fund was 
diminished, and hence the loss of the masters would only add 
somewhat to the 250,0001., the sum which the labourers spent to 
gain an advance of ten per cent. in thet wages; an advance 
which they completely failed to obtain. No opponent of strikes 
can desire a stronger case, and such a description shall be con- 
sidered -to represent the type of every strike. From the 
development of such an example, the deduction would be almost 
invariably drawn that any future strike must involve a propor- 
tionate loss to the labourer, and it would, therefore, be considered 
needless to inquire whether it would be possible for any advantage 
to follow as an ultimate result. We believe, on the contrary, 
that the sacrifice, great as it was, will ultimately obtain an 
abundant recompence ; for now that the angry feelings engendered 
by such a contest have passed away, valuable experience is left 
to instruct every intelligent mind. On the one hand, the masters 
may say,—Our workmen have shown that they possess an extra- 
ordinary power of combination, they are also prepared to make 
the greatest sacrifices ; if, therefore, on any occasion a combina- 
tion will place them in a position to demand from us a rise of 
wages, we shall not be able to withhold the advance; because 
the combination will inevitably be formed. This demand for 
higher wages can be pressed with success, whenever active 
business gives exceptionally high profits. A strike is a most 
serious evil to ourselves as well as to our men; will it not be 
greatly to our advantage at once to offer a rise of wages when we 
can afford to make the advance, rather than in the first place to 
refuse, and then at last have the advance forced from us by a 
strike ? The Preston strike has taught the workmen a no less 
valuable lesson. They also may say—We can never hope to 
organize a strike more successfully than we did the one of 1854. 
We were supported by the most munificent subscriptions, and 
we carried on the struggle much longer than it was believed 
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to be possible. We gained nothing whatever ; if therefore our 
masters are not in a position to give us an advance of wages, no 
strike can obtain it. We will never, therefore, agai make 
such sacrifices unless we first assure ourselves that our masters 
are obtaining increased profits from which we can demand a rise 
of wages. ‘Thus one of the very intelligent leaders of this Preston 
strike not long since, in a conversation we had with him, said, 
“For my part, I believe the Lancashire operatives will never 
strike again.” We now observe with the greatest care the current 
prices of the trade, and we are therefore able to calculate exactly 
what our masters’ profits are; when they increase, we demand a 
rise of wages ; our masters recognise that we have the power of 
combination, and they at once quietly give us the advance, and 
everything now goes on smoothly and pleasantly.” If such become 
the relations between employers and employed, it is manifest that 
the employed are voluntarily accepted by the employers as 
partners. We shall presently enlarge upon this as a most 
important social tendency. 

When these collisions between employers and employed are 
traced to the increased intelligence of the labouring population, 
many philanthropists are deeply distressed. Here, they say, are 
the first sad fruits of an agency which we had hoped would 
ameliorate the lot of mankind. But there is no cause for 
despondency, for all that has taken place might have been fore- 
seen. ‘There are those who cherish the traditions of the past, and 
hope to revive between employers and employed the emotions of an 
affectionate dependence ; but such sentiments belong to an age 
which has irrecoverably gone—it was an age when a lord could have 
his vassals and achief could have his clan. Although an amiable 
sentimentality prompts a different conclusion, the interests of the 
employers and employed with our present social relations, must 
be considered as directly opposed, as are the interests of the 
buyer and seller. The employers and employed share the produce 
of labour between them, and it must be therefore the interest of 
each to secure as large a share as possible. If at any time a 
buyer should recognise that he can purchase on more favourable 
terms, of course he avails himself of the advantage ; and when the 
labourers understand how it is possible for them to obtain an 
advance in their wages, they will put forth every effort to wrest 
this advantage for themselves from their employers. According 
to our theory, a strike will on certain occasions tend to raise 
wages. Intelligence not only gives the labourer the power to 
combine, but also explains the advantage a combination can 
secure. Frequent combinations, therefore, become an inevitable 
consequence of the increased intelligence of our labourers, and 
thus the whole commercial community is divided into two great 
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opposing interests. On the one hand, the employers strive to 
obtain labour as cheap as possible; on the other hand, the 
labourers eagerly resort to all the expedients by which wages can 
be advanced. We are ready to confess that this is a very unsatis- 
factory state of things to contemplate. Some regard it as a 
painful necessity; but it is idle either to blame or to regret, for 
a collision of these opposing interests is a natural and inevitable 
result of our present social relations. Those, therefore, who 
anticipate the future with hope should ask—Must these social 
relations remain unaltered ?—and if not, what is the agency to 
effect the change ? Many able writers have remarked that long- 
continued custom has made the English almost refuse to admit 
that there can be any other state of society than that in which 
the employed are simply hired labourers ; a social condition not 
in itself desirable ; for can there be anything more sorrowful to 
contemplate than that masses of intelligent beings, from early 
childhood to old age, should ceaselessly toil upon a work in 
which they have no interest ; the attachment between themselves 
and those for whom they work being that which exists between a 
buyer and seller? Philanthropists recognise and regret the evil 
of such a state of things, but will not fairly grapple with it. 
Some identity of interests can alone secure an attachment between 
employers and employed. It will be at once seen that, if there is 
any truth in our theory, strikes must be an agency to create an 
identity of interests. We have already alluded to the fact that 
the perfect organization of the Preston Strike of 1854 has created 
a security against the recurrence of the strike in that district, 
and similarly many other employments, and many other classes 
of labourers may have yet to pass through the same troubled 
times; but when every class of labourers has shown itself 
capable of combining, the power of combination will, like so 
many other agencies, when universally recognised, exert its 
influence potentially, and everything will be given which a strike 
would secure, although a strike should never actually occur. 

In fact, strikes would produce their influence in the same way 
as does competition in an advanced commercial country. Suppose 
some discovery cheapens the cost of production of a commodity, 
competition at once reduces the price of the commodity. Now, 
competition does not actually induce new producers to bring this 
commodity at a cheaper rate into the market, but the price is 
reduced, because it is known that if the price was maintained at 
its former point, the competition of capital would bring the 
commodity into the market at a cheaper rate. As long as atten- 
tion is only direeted to the exterior signs by which strikes are 
manifested, all seems discouraging. Nothing is apparent but 
heedless language, angry feelings, and dire distress. But when 
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the origin of strikes is sought and their tendency investigated, a 
brighter prospect opens, a period can be recognised with distinct- 
ness, when these temporary troubles shall have passed away, and 
when the employers and the employed will be bound with the 
sympathy of mutual interest. For combinations of labour in the 
first place compelled the masters to give their workmen a share of 
the extra profits derived from improved trade. As long as this 
participation of profits is secured by an actual resort to strikes, 
the workman is forced upon his master as a partner. But these 
contests cannot continue ; they entail an enormous loss both upon 
the masters and men; and when at length it shall be recognised 
by all that the labourers have not only the will but the power to 
form combinations, the interests of the masters as well as the 
men will guarantee that the struggle against these combinations 
should cease, and the masters will then voluntarily give all that 
had before been forced from them, and between the employers 
and employed the relations will be those of a voluntarn partner- 
ship. ‘The pecuniary as well as the social advantages which will 
arise to each from such identity of interests cannot well be 
exaggerated. This opinion will be met with such expressions as 
these—The idea of such partnerships is preposterous ; in practice 
they must fail. 

Many instances shall be adduced to prove that such partner- 
ships have already been tried with the most eminent success, and 
those who believe such partnerships to be impracticable, shall be 
challenged to produce any case in which they have been tried and 
failed ; and if the truth of our theory still remains uncontradicted, 
we shall be entitled to say, that it points not only to happy but 
to practical results. 

M. Leclaire, a house decorator of Paris, employed 200 work- 
men. He, like so many other employers of labour, found a 
constant source of trouble and annoyance in the general listless- 
ness and carelessness of his workmen. They required watching, 
they did as little work as they could, and, in fact, showed by 
their whole conduct that they cared nothing for their master’s 
interests. M. Leclaire was quite aware of the loss he thus 
suffered, but was more deeply concerned with the constant annoy- 
ance he had to endure. He tried every expedient which would 
suggest itself to one who was most kindly disposed to his work- 
men. He paid higher wages, and thus of course secured the 
most skilled labourers in the trade, but there was no real improve- 
ment; his workmen still acted as if they felt no concern in their 
master’s interests. M. Leclaire therefore became convinced of 
the necessity of creating some identity of interest between his 
workmen and himself. He assembled his men; told them that 
they should receive the current wages paid in the trade, and that 
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at the end of the year he would treat them as if they were 
partners. He would calculate his profits, he would himself 
receive a fixed salary for his own labour of superintendence, and 
after having taken a proper sum for interest upon his capital, he 
would divide the remaining profits amongst his workmen and 
himself, each individual's share being allotted in proportion to the 
wages or salary received during the year. 

Four francs per day were the highest wages paid to any of his 
workmen, and as no workman received for the 300 days he was 
employed less than 1500 francs, at the end of the first year each 
workman must have at least obtained 300 francs, or 12/., as his 
annual share of the profits. 

M. Leclaire himself says the plan was eminently successful. 
He had no further annoyance with his workmen, their habits and 
demeanour were greatly improved, and even when not at work, 
they showed increased respect for themselves as well as for their 
employers in all the other relations of life. M. Chevalier affirms 
that M. Leclaire was even in a pecuniary sense fully compensated 
by the increased zeal of his workmen for the share of profit he 
had renounced on their behalf. A similar co-partnership in a 
modified form exists among the Cornish miners, sailors employed 
in the whale fishery, and in some few other cases; and in every 
such instance in which it has been tried, it has produced a pro- 
portionate satisfactory result both social and economical. Indeed, 
almost every employer of labour in this country, although he 
would not verbally admit the fact, yet has often felt himself com- 
pelled to create such co-partnership between himself and some of 
those whom he employs. Merchants feel that the successful voyage 
often depends entirely upon the activity of the captain; they do 
not rely upon obtaining this activity by preaching to the captain 
his moral obligations, but take care to secure it by telling him 
he shall share the profits of the voyage. In fact, whenever the 
success of any commercial undertaking mainly depends upon one 
who may act as agent, clerk, or in any other capacity, the full 
energy and zeal of such an individual is guaranteed by giving 
him a share of the profits made, in addition to a fixed salary. 
Human nature is cast in the same mould, and if the employer 
thus finds it necessary to create a pecuniary attachment between 
himself and the most educated of those whom he employs, how 
can he expect that his less educated workmen should be able to 
maintain a high moral sense of their obligations towards him, 
when they are attached to him by no such pecuniary bond. M. 
Leclaire’s complaints against his workmen are now constantly 
repeated by employers in every part of the country. Thus it is 
said our labourers are more haughty and independent than for- 
merly, are more careless of their masters’ interests, and willingly 
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pass from one employer to another to secure the slightest advan 
tage. There seems to be a constant undercurrent of dissatis- 
faction at work, which occasionally gathers sufficient strength 
to convulse society with a strike; but all this in reality means 
no more than the assertion of a feeling innate in human nature, 
that the intelligent man dislikes to labour upon work in which he 
has no interest; once create such an interest, let strikes have 
completed their full influence to establish a co-partnership 
between the employers and the employed, and a mighty change 
will have been effected in the social condition of our labourers. 
Their dissatisfaction will cease, their energy will be exerted to 
the utmost, and instead of their advancing intelligence exhibiting 
itself in a haughty demeanour, and in violent agitation, it will be 
displayed in the promotion of every social virtue, and it will also 
give to the labourer a manly independence, which will alike 
increase his own self-respect as well as his respect for others, and 
will enable him to dispense with the tutelage of effeminate philan- 
thropy. Although it would be difficult to calculate the beneficial 
change which would be thus wrought in the whole character of 
the labourer, the form of co-operation between capital and labour 
as yet described, should perhaps be only regarded as a necessary 
and salutary training to fit the labourer for higher developments 
of the principle of co-operation. 

We have particularly endeavoured to explain with distinctness 
and accuracy the laws which regulate the remuneration of labour. 
In our country during any one year, the labourers, as a class, 
spend all that they receive. It is therefore absolutely impossible 
for production to proceed so as to supply the wants of an increas- 
ing population, unless some portion of the produce of the country 
has been by other classes saved, and set apart to form an addition 
to capital. Therefore the whole produce of the country has to be 
divided into two shares, one rewards the capitalist for his for- 
bearance to consume; the other compensates the labourer for 
his physical exertion. The amount of these respective shares 
is regulated by laws which cannot be arbitrarily set aside. The 
influence which a combination of the labourers can exert on 
wages is, ultimately to make the capitalist and labourers divide, 
as partners, the profits arising from improved.trade. The 
labourers have always suffered with their masters from the depres- 
sion of business. We have thus pointed out the utmost advan- 
tage it is possible for the labourers to obtain, as long as they 
remain a class which does not save, for thus they themselves, by not 
accumulating, render capitalists who do not labour with their 
hands absolutely necessary. But cannot a better state of things 
than this be anticipated ; cannot that day be looked forward to, 
when the labourer shall by prudence have raised his lot, and shail 
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then have the inclination as well as the means to save? Directly 
the labourers become a saving class, they will be capitalists ; 
the capitalist and the labourer will be combined in one man, and 
the glorious results of such a union may well indeed raise bright 
expectations. This form of co-operation, in which the labourer 
is himself the capitalist, would probably in our country be attacked 
as the socialism of the Continent, and any one who speaks a word 
in its favour, may perhaps be reproached as a red republican. 
But if an advocate of co-operation is compelled to maintain the 
general political opinions of the party who in France supported 
this union of labour and capital ; if this is to be the case, a follower 
of Bacon’s philosophy may have to defend the sycophancy of its 
immortal author. Many unsound economical doctrines were 
advanced by the socialists of France, but the eminent success of 
their co-operative shops has not been appreciated by this country. 
The prosperous career of many of these concerns has been detailed 
ina pamphlet by M. Feugueray, in some articles in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, and also in a recent work on “ Political 
Economy” by M. Villiaume. 

Our labourers as a body are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
co-operate, but when they are prepared to work out this improve- 
ment for themselves, two instances of co-operation at Leeds and 
Rochdale will exemplify the extraordinary results which may be 
anticipated. We have endeavoured to show that the social 
tendencies which are now being developed will create a co- 
partnership between the capitalist and the labourers. Such a 
social position will inevitably lead the labourer to these higher 
forms of co-operation, in which the labourer and capitalist are 
combined as one individual. 

In 1844 the working classes of Leeds believed that they were 
compelled, in consequence of a combination of millers, to pay a 
high price for adulterated flour. They therefore determined to 
supply themselves with pure flour at the lowest market price ; 
30001. was raised by shares of twenty-one shillings each, no 
person being permitted to hold more than one share. As no 
suitable mill could be rented, one was purchased for 5000/., part 
of the purchase money remaining on mortgage. It was resolved 
to purchase the very best English wheat ; to sell no flour but that 
of the first quality ; and after a careful calculation it was resolved, 
that so many half-pence per stone should be charged for flour 
as shillings per quarter were paid for wheat Thus, if wheat 
was forty shillings per quarter, flour would be one shilling 
and eightpence per stone. In Leeds, flour had always been sold 
one penny or twopence per stone above the price thus determined. 
But all the millers have now by competition been compelled to 
reduce the price to that charged at the Co-operative Mill. The 
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members of the society and the public purchase upon the same 
terms, but each member receives a tin ticket to record the amount 
of each of his purchases, and at the end of the year the profits 
are thus divided :—Five per cent. is paid as a uniform dividend 
upon the shares, and the remaining profits are divided amongst 
the members in proportion to the amount of their respective pur- 
chases, this amount being registered by the tin tickets. 

In 1850, the capital was 39251. ; business done, 26,1001. ; and 
profits, 5061. The society continually and rapidly progressed in 
prosperity. In 1857, taking an average of the preceding five 
years, the business done was 55,9801., the capital 76891., and the 
profits 17881. This indicates a profit of 25 per cent. The 
management of the concern appears to be admirable. No credit 
whatever is given, the retailers of the flour are remunerated by 
a commission of 1s. 9d. per bag, and they are not allowed to give 
orders for less than 10/. at a time ; this arrangement diminishes 
the cost of cartage from the mill. The economy and excellence 
of the management are proved by the fact, that the cost of 
retailing is reduced 50 per cent., and the expense of grinding is 
40 per cent. less than had been before charged in Leeds. 

At Rochdale, a co-operative store is conducted on the same 
principles and with equal success. It commenced in 1844 with 
a capital of 281. At first only grocery was sold, now butcher's 
meat and clothes are also retailed, and within the last few years 
a flour mill, similar to the one at Leeds, has been established. 
In 1856, the number of members was 1600, the amount of funds 
12,9201., the business done was 63,1971., and the profit made 
39211. In this society a member can hold any amount of shares 
less than 1001. The society also has the functions of a bank of 
deposit, for members can add or withdraw capital at their pleasure, 
profits are divided on the same principles as at Leeds, with the 
exception that 23 per cent. of the profits are put aside for the 
mutual improvement of the members; an excellent reading-room 
and a library is thus supported. All adulteration is most care- 
fully avoided. The officers are elected by the members for a 
definite period. A box is kept in which any member can lodge 
a written complaint, which is investigated at a quarterly meeting ; 
but complaints are seldom made, for the management is as 
excellent as at Leeds. Thus the working expenses are not 24 
per cent. upon the returns ; this is much less than half the average 
working expenses of similar businesses. The Pioneers’ Co-opera- 
tive store at Rochdale and the Leeds Co-operative flour mill have, 
together, done transactions to the extent of more than 1,000,0001., 
and they have not had to set off 101. for bad debts. As an off- 
shoot of the Pioneers’ store, a Co-operative cotton mill was 
established in 1855 at Rochdale. The Pioneers’ Society has 
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50001. invested as capital in the undertaking. In 1856, ninety- 
six looms were at work, and the profits upon the capital were 134 
per cent. The labourers are paid the wages current in the 
district, and 5 per cent. is paid as interest on capital. The 
remaining profits are equally divided between capital and labour ; 
each labourer’s share is in proportion to the aggregate wages he 
has received. The best skill, and the highest efforts of that skill, 
are secured, and thus the concern, though in its infancy, is able 
to compete successfully in a business where commercial enter- 
prise has been mest particularly developed. 

A letter lately received from Mr. Samuel Ashworth, the manager, 
will show the progress of this remarkable undertaking :— 


“ We commenced working ninety-six looms in 1857, and in 1858 we 
took another room in a mill, and filled it with twelve engines, six 
mules, and other portions of machinery to follow; and that soon 
became too small, and new members kept coming in, until 1859, the 
meeting came to the conclusion (seeing that they could not take a 
mill) to build one, and in March or April, 1859, they commenced to 
build a new mill about 180 feet long, 60 feet wide, and a chimney 
about 180 feet high, which is now complete except the roof; and we 
are putting in two engines of sixty horse-power each; the mill when 
complete is supposed to cost above 40,000/. ; and during the last two 
months new members have come in so fast, that we have been 
compelled to close our books for the admission of any more new 
members at present.” * 


The signal success of these co-operative efforts is no doubt due 
to exceptional good management, and they are not quoted to 
prove that the same principle of co-operation could now be 
extended throughout the country with equally satisfactory results. 
We will admit that the labouring class has not yet acquired those 
habits of prudence which would induce the accumulation of the 
necessary funds; that they are not yet sufficiently advanced to 
appreciate the advantages of co-operation, and also to find 
managers so worthy of confidence. This is much more, we think, 
than ought to be admitted, but our object has been to exemplify 
the extraordinary results of co-operation whenever it can be 
applied. In co-operation it is shown that labour and capital 
both work with the utmost efficiency and with the utmost 
economy. Therefore co-operation increases the wealth of a 
nation in the fullest sense of the term, since both labour and 
capital are rendered more productive; and no other agency can 
to the same extent promote the social advancement of the people. 
In a variety of ways co-operation tends to augment their wealth, 





* Numerous other co-operative societies exist in different parts of England, 
the majority of which are working with similar remarkable success, 
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the advantage of saving is made strikingly apparent, and prudence 
is thus induced ; for eligible investments are the primary source 
and cause of all accumulation. The labourer thus becoming a 
capitalist, has no longer to pay other persons a heavy charge for 
supporting him while he is labouring, and therefore the entire 
fruits of the labourer’s exertion become his own, and he thus 
becomes prompted to apply to his work the whole energy both 
of his body and mind. Co-operation, although it requires the 
labourers to show forbearance, yet calls in the faculties of all to 
promote the welfare of the concern. But more important than 
all, co-operation gives to the labourer’s career the blessings of 
hope. Orators from platforms may deceive the working men of 
England, by telling them that they have it in their power to 
become a Stephenson or Watt. But no such platitudes can alter 
the fact that thousands in our country are born to no other lot 
than, without hope, from early childhood until age has exhausted 
strength, ceaselessly to toil with no other result than at last 
to beg a pittance from an enormous tax raised from this 
over-taxed country. We mention this with no desire to blame, for 
with our present social relations, wages depend on the ratio 
between capital and population ; and population is regulated by 
prudence. Our social condition demands change, and we have 
sought to show how a change may at least be promoted. Intelli- 
gence induces combinations, combination tends to create a 
partnership between employers and employed, and this will lead 
to those higher forms of co-operation which will alike realize all 
that has been sought either by the economist or the philanthropist. 

Mr. Laing in his prize essay sums up the remedies for national 
distress. He regards co-operation as the most effectual agent of 
improvement, but seems to imagine it could not be introduced 
without such a revolution as would threaten our splendid 
aristocracy, and destroy our venerated constitution. We have 
pointed out tendencies which we believe will act irresistibly to 
introduce co-operation, and yet not one circumstance has been men- 
tioned which can make either our aristocracy tremble or our 
constitution fear. Without the aid of legislation, which would 
probably prove as injurious as it is certainly needless, all will be 
effected by the peaceful workings of advancing intelligence. The 
pledge has been redeemed that all personal recrimination should 
be avoided, and a practical verification has perhaps been given to 
the words, 


“ There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 
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The Mill on the Floss. By GrorGe Extor, author of Scenes of 
Clerical Life and Adam Bede. London and Edinburgh, 
Blackwood and Sons. 1860. 


HEN we reviewed “Adam Bede,’* we were the first to 
express a conviction that the author was a woman ; we did 
so on critical grounds alone, and we have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that our judgment was not at fault; indeed, the opposite 
opinion seems to us only possible for those who divide the human 
race into men, women, and parsons, and attribute “ Adam Bede” 
to a masculine but clerical author. Clergymen are debarred from 
the expression at least of many passions that laymen are allowed 
to exhibit without the same amount of blame; these are chiefly 
the rougher and coarser feelings of our nature and their outward 
signs; the consequence is, that the proceedings of the clergy are 
less direct, and, because less direct, more refined, and ultimately 
partake more of the character of female management than of the 
perhaps somewhat coarse energy of masculine methods ; the single 
fact that parsons and women can neither strike nor be stricken, 
exercises upon both an influence that tends to produce a simi- 
larity in their views of life and methods of observation. 

We have little doubt that some such reflections as these in- 
fluenced the author of ‘“‘ Adam Bede” in selecting the title of her 
first work, SceNEs or CLERICAL LIFE, and whatever may have been 
George Eliot's motive in shrinking from personally gathering her 
abundant laurels, whether constitutional fastidiousness, over- 
refined taste, or real indifference, she could not possibly have 
decided upon a more efficient disguise than that of the clerical 
character. 

In her first works the topics are not such as to afford decisive 
tests on the question of the author's sex; but in “ Adam Bede,” 
where the heroine, or one of them, Hetty, is brought into equivocal- 
positions, the sex of the author shows itself in an unequivocal 
manner. No man having imagined such a lovely creature as 
Hetty, such a sweet compound of primroses and new milk, could 
have at last so cruelly abandoned her to a desecrated and disre- 
garded death ; much less could he have allowed Donnithorne to 
escape with such slight blame. It is true that the immediate 
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external consequences of his fault are visited heavily on his head ; 
but though unquestionably the more sinning of the two, he is 
nowhere pursued with that half-contemptuous treatment to which 
poor Hetty is constantly subjected by the author. 

We know of nothing so significant of the extreme difficulty of 
escaping from the moral atmosphere in which we have been 
brought up as the failure of George Eliot in the attempt to 
assume the masculine character: few, very few, men have her 
learning, humour, delicate observation and original genius ; but 
all these high qualities do not, even when supported by the most 
strenuous effort, enable her to take up a position external to 
herself. The influence of opinions imbibed in early childhood will 
make itself manifest, and even the most enlightened judgment 
which has brought all things before its tribunal, will betray by 
the tone of voice in which it delivers its determinations the secret 
leaning of feelings, independent of, and never overcome by, that 
sovereign faculty. The greatest of all obstacles to the early belief 
in the female authorship of these books was found in the depth 
and breadth of the information they revealed, and in the remark- 
able reserve with which that knowledge was displayed : we are con - 
stantly called upon to reflect by some turn of expression that 
implies familiarity with the most recondite learning or with the 
last results of scientific investigation. It was thought that no 
woman could wear such rare jewels of the mind with so little 
apparent consciousness. ‘That tone of the highest intellectual 
intercourse it was imagined was found among men alone. 

“ Adam Bede” may be said to be a protest against the over- 
powering influence of beauty, and a pleading in favour of the 
modest virtues of obscure life, threatened by the imagination and 
by longings after a lovelier and better world than that we must 
all consent to inhabit. Thisisa peculiarly feminine view. Whose 
peace, whose self-complacency is most threatened by the insolen- 
cies and attacks of beauty, if not woman’s? In this contempt 
for beauty, the woman takes up arms, in George Eliot, against her 
external enemy ; and in her polemic against imaginative longings 
after an ideal life, she in the same way sets her face against those 
enemies which too often inhabit the citadel of a woman's heart 
and rise up as insurgent traitors. 

George Eliot seems to us distinguished in the most marked 
manner from Currer Bell, with whom she has often been compared. 
The comparison is instructive only by contrast; two women of 
great original genius could hardly be more dissimilar. Com- 
pared with George Eliot, Currer Bell is an uneducated rustic, 
who pours forth her feelingss her discontent, her disappointment, 
and almost her despair, without premeditation, without thought 
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of art, without reflection, and relies only on the unity of impression 
for the artistic effect ofthe whole. Her fancy roams in lonely and 
savage solitudes, such as Salvator Rosa would have painted, 
and she peoples her scenery with men as savage, whose good 
qualities are only recognisable by the imagination. George Eliot, 
on the contrary, has returned from these excursions wiser by the 
sense of their delusiveness, and resigned, like Goethe, to find in 
treatment and beauty of detail that satisfaction which the loftiest 
conceptions can only yield for a season. 

Compare the descriptions of nature in the works of these two 
remarkable women: how pure, objective, and external, are the 
pictures found in George Eliot ; how penetrated by the medium of 
the author's feelings in Currer Bell. In her we see through a haze, 
glorious, indeed, and beautiful, but which dispenses with minute- 
ness of detail like the loaded atmosphere of a picture by Danby ; 
while George Eliot's landscapes are as clear as Tenier’s, they have 
a bright colourless atmosphere, a full and serene life: they 
are dotted with homesteads, are full peopled by unpretend- 
ing men, and give us back the beauty of our daily life under 
placid skies. 

We do not think that “ ‘The Mill on the Floss” will increase the 
author's popularity, but it fully sustains her reputation. “ Adam 
Bede” was far from structural perfection; but “ The Mill on 
the Floss” is still more defective in this particular. Its develop- 
ment is languid and straggling beyond expression ; it affects us 
like the spring in which it appeared with a weary longing and 
‘suspense that is too forcibly contrasted with the rapid movement 
of the conclusion of the story; the slow, placid, and somewhat 
turbid stream too suddenly changes to a rushing waterfall; the 
canal ends in a cascade: this destroys the harmonious impression 
that every work of art ought to leave upon our minds. It is in 
vain to reply that this is a true transcript of nature, that the gradual 
accumulation of moral motive often ends in a sudden breaking 
through barriers which appeared to be too firmly fixed to be 
moved. This defence might perhaps be set up if Maggie had 
been more decidedly the central figure of the early portion of the 
tale ; but, being lost in the early crowd, she is too suddenly -and 
exclusively brought forward in the latter scenes; she engrosses 
too much attention compared with the effect she produces in her 
youth. The moral unity of the book is disturbed by a too bril- 
liant.and purely local light. 

Passion will no doubt thus burst through the routine of daily 
life, and break to pieces the rules on which that life reposes ; but 
as a work of art, it is not enough te be merely true to nature, an 
external probability and an internal harmony must be arrived at ; 
and although we are sufficiently well acquainted with Maggie's 
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nature to realize the full force of the temptation to which she is 
exposed, we are not prepared for the qualified consent with which 
she yields to it. The greatest fault, however, is not that her con- 
duct is insufficiently grounded in her character,—for few will deny 
the careful preparation of the reader's mind for some such catas- 
trophe,—so much as in the inordinate disproportion between the 
parts she plays at different periods of the story. It is not—far from 
it—that she is too insignificant to be made the supporter of that. 
great struggle, but that the struggle itself is out of harmony, not 
with her, but with two-thirds of the tale itself. It is a very 
striking fact that the author compromises her heroine, but does 
not commit her to the breach of any of those positive social rules 
for which it is still evident she has but a small esteem. A man 
writing such a story would have made Maggie transgressing but 
loveable, would not have taken such care to be yet on the right 
side of rules declaimed against. We cannot help loving Maggie ; 
indeed, she is almost the only loveable person in the tale; but 
there is something in the development of her mind that: affects us 
painfully. As a child, her affectionate disposition was a con- 
stant torment to herself from the want of sympathy in those 
about her; after her father’s misfortunes, when no joy could 
enter that sad and anxious household, she is thrust back upon 
herself, and tries, in the absence of all nutriment for that hunger 
after happiness so natural to the young, to find a substitute in mys- 
tical religion, and to take refuge from a world that answers to 
none of her longing desires in a systematized self-denial which 
shall at least appease her imagination. This effort is too great 
for her, and indeed was calculated rather to increase than allay 
that self-observation to which it at first offered itself as an anti- 
dote. In this frame of mind she meets her brother's schoolfellow, 
Philip Wakem, who has loved her since she stayed for a short 
time with her brother at school. Though passionately attached 
to her, he is rendered in the highest degree diffident by his 
deformity. He is humpbacked, and shrinks-from the avowal of 
his love; he is, too, the son of her father’s enemy, or at least of 
one her father holds as such. Philip at last declares himself, in 
one of the meetings they have in an old hollow called the Red 
Deeps; she lonely and sad, with no companion, no sympathizing 
friend, cannot fail to think it lovely to be loved, and allows her- 
self to become engaged, though she knows that both her father 
and his would scorn the idea of a union between them. Their 
meetings hecome known, and her brother goes with her to her 
next interview with Philip, insults him in the grossest manner, 
and puts an end to the connexion. Her father dies; and some 
time after Maggie goes to visit a rich cousin at St. Oggs, who is 
about to be married to a certain Stephen Guest, a wealthy partner 
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in the firm in whose employ her brother is rapidly rising into con- 
sideration and influence. From their first interview Maggie and 
Guest are attracted by each other, and in spite of every effort to be 
true to her cousin, Guest's influenceover her gains ground daily, until 
Philip Wakem again appears upon the scene and renews his claims 
on Maggie’s heart: she comes to an understanding with Guest, 
and points out the impossibility of her any longer listening to his 


. suggestions, though she allows him to see with how great an effort 


she does so. Her cousin, who has kindly arranged a rowing- 
party to give Philip Wakem an opportunity of meeting her, com- 
plicates her plot by another stratagem, that they may enjoy the 
trip alone; the stratagem fails. Wakem sends Guest to say he 
cannot come ; and Guest finding Maggie alone, prevails on her to 
take one last row with him. She yields with a mixture of long- 
ing and reluctance to this last request of her rejected lover. They 
embark ; the well-known scenes along the river-side pass by 
Maggie lost in a confused reverie; at last she wakes up to find 
that Guest has rowed her out to sea; that the tide will not allow 
of their return. Guest pleads his cause with the eloquence of pas- 
sionate despair, and Maggie, helpless and confused, allows him to 
hail a ship bound for a northern port; they pass the night on 
deck, and the next day are seton shore. Maggie then determines 
that her passion must be sacrificed to her duty to her cousin. 
She escapes from Guest, returns to the Mill, fs discarded by her 
brother as disgraced, and put under the bann of all the outraged 
respectabilities of St. Oggs, who would have forgiven the elope- 
ment if followed by a marriage, but who are scandalized by a self- 
denial they can neither understand nor believe, This history is 
very natural, but very sad. Why did she love Guest? we say. 
What was there about the man to attract her when there was so 
much to forbid her thinking of him ? 

George Eliot will no doubt say, why does any one love another ? 
what reason car the lover give for his passion that will not seem 
absurd to him who asks for one? The influence exercised by the 
sexes over each other is quite incalculable, is determined by no 
rules, is what the Germans call demonisch, and beyond the sphere 
of reason. ‘This is true enough in life, beneath whose surface we 
can penetrate to so small a depth, but in books we look for some 
indication of the affinities of choice ; in this consists the distinction 
between art and nature, and on this point we think that George Eliot 
has sacrificed too much to her beloved realism. That realism, 
which is so triumphantly in place in all the prosaic relations of 
the Tullivers and Dodsons, seems here inadequate; we revolt at 
Maggie's weakness, and take up arms against the author in spite 
of a truth we cannot controvert. 

Maggie is the representative, after all, of the poetical tempera- 
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ment, and stands out throughout the book a protest against the 
obscure and emmet-like lives of all who belong to her. When 
boors are to be painted, we rejoice in Jan Steen, and recognise 
humanity though in most unlovely forms; the narrow-minded 
Gleggs, Pullets, and Tullivers, we accept with all their coarse- 
ness, but the shortcomings of those who long for and aspire 
after a better and higher life afflict us: we shrink from the 
failures of those we love, with a feeling too closely allied to 
pain to admit of our drawing any satisfaction from the truthful- 
ness with which they are delineated. 

As with Donnithorne so here with Stephen Guest, the hero 
escapes with but a qualified reprobation ; his dishonourable abduc- 
tion of Maggie is treated as the quite natural result of his passion 
for her; in George Eliot's eyes he is evidently not disgraced by 
conduct that would cause any honourable man to turn his back on 
him, conduct that cannot have left him a moment's peace of mind 
to enjoy that colourless marriage to which the author at last con- 
signs him. The treatment of Stephen Guest is the result of that 
fascination which men exercise over women even when most 
intoxicated by them, and affords a cardinal test and patent 
demonstration, if it were still needed, of George Eliot’s sex. On 
this topic, however, enough has perhaps been said. The separate 
beauties of the “ Mill on the Floss” are numberless. You seem 
to be wandering down a long gallery filled with the masterpieces 
of Dutch cabinet paintings; it is true there is Rubens and his 
fires looming in the distance, but at present we have only to 
concern ourselves with the quiet beauty of the scenes before us. 
You can hardly stop before a single frame without finding food 
for the day’s thought and feeling, and yet the pictures are so 
numerous that their minute beauties escape: the colour and tone 
are so uniform that we are a little weary ; but how natural, how 
tender, how delicate are the subjects of these sweet domestic 
scenes, how faithful these half-boorish family quarrels. In all 
English literature there is nothing, in our opinion, so true and so 
affecting as the love of old Tulliver for his “little wench,” his 
“Magsie,” the only one in the family who could sympathize with 
that father in whose veins flowed the blood of an ancestor capable 
of ruining himself for a genial extravagance, blood so hostile to 
the prosaic, prudent Dodsons, who never did a foolish thing and 
hardly ever a wise one. The manner in which Maggie grows up, 
leaning on that somewhat lonely father, the mutual and yet 
inarticulate understanding which exists between them, is one of 
the finest conceptions anywhere to be met with, and as finely 
delineated as it is delicately conceived. 

The beauty of the early pictures of. mill life, the children 
among the pigeons, the chickens and the calves, have all the 
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natural truth of Landseer’s works without their somewhat affected 
prettiness. The quarrels between the children, their misunder- 
standings, and Maggie’s ambition—the great ambition of girls— 
to be the associate of her brother’s amusements, show a closeness 
of observation, a wonderful power of seizing on the most repre- 
sentative topics, and are given witha true homeliness of expression 
that will make many a mother’s heart leap. These scenes are 
lovely, why should they end in all that ruin? We cannot 
reconcile ourselves to it; but the author is here our providence, 
and we must submit. When we first alight among these pastoral 
localities, we feel that there is a hostile influence in the air; we 
are soon oppressed by the overshadowing influence of indebted- 
ness, and at last cower under the drenching storm of the lost law- 
suit. It is impossible to deny the art with which everything is 
introduced, supported, and developed up to the time of Tulliver’s 
death. We cannot help forming a theory, which is perhaps an 
indiscretion. It seems to us that up to this period in the tale, 
the author has drawn her materials from events and men that 
have passed under her immediate observation ; there is a reality 
and local colour that we imagine to be otherwise unattainable. 
At Tulliver’s death the groundwork of fact disappears, and the 
problem of Maggie’s nature alone occupies the author's attention. 
This has to be worked out in fictitious circumstances; at least, 
there is not that breath of truth and reality about the events of 
her stay with her cousin which we seem to inhale with the tale of © 
Maggie's youth, as though the apple-blossoms and cowslips 
round the mill were in perpetual bloom. 

What can be compared to the profoundly-studied and perfectly- 
executed picture of the whole group of Tullivers and Dodsons ; 
indeed, the Dodsons are typical characters, full of the deepest 
significance to those who wisely read their history. These 
Christian pagans, narrow, contracted, ignorant, full of prejudice, 
and ready to anger, are yet governed by a code of traditionary 
morality, with a completeness that does not admit of their 
questioning anything that has been customary in their family, 
which has for generations been. respectable, after their notions of 
respectability. They are a picture in little of nine-tenths of the 
world we live in: that overwhelming self-esteem which is so 
ridiculous when compared with the qualities on which they pride 
themselves, yet lies at the root of all the good qualities they 
possess. Self-esteem has not in vain been called by the “ wisest 
of mankind” the next thing to religion ; indeed, with the Dodsons 
it completely usurps its place. As an effectual motive power 
it no doubt does so now in many quarters that would repel the 
accusation as the highest insult ; but it is too often the real vital 
force which since the period of religious revivals has only been 
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clothed by a set of religious expressions, without in any degree 
losing its predominating influence in the ultimate formation of 
character. 

It is a profound touch of Nature and an instance of the insight 
of true genius which makes Mrs. Glegg, who had always declared 
that Maggie would come to no good, yet offer her a home when 
all the world had turned their backs upon her, on the ground that 
those who spoke ill of the Dodson blood had better be well advised 
before they brought their remarks to her door. 

George Eliot, like Maggie, hungers and thirsts after a higher life, 
and cannot reconcile herself to these pitiful limitations. In her 
book, which, could she have confined herself to what she has seen 
and known, would have been homogeneous and sw generis in its 
unsurpassed and, we think, inimitable reproduction of Nature, she 
relinquishes the lofty calm of critical insight for a region of 
questions to which no complete answer can be given. All aspira- 
tion is subjective and consequently delusive ; we seek in others what 
we desire to be ourselves, without sufficiently considering how far 
we have advanced and what chance we have of finding in others 
those qualities we so much desire, without reflecting that our 
imaginations will surely mislead us—that a day of sad awakening 
must arise when we shall have to mourn over the ruin of our 
dreams. 

It is true those realist canons which have governed George Eliot 
in her early volumes are not forsaken in the last, but how sad the 
result. What can we think? Must so many Maggies die before 
the Dodson rules are a little enlarged? Weare afraid that there 
is no consolation to be found, if this indeed is “ the fate of love- 
liness on earth.” 

The rare and singularly original humour which took the world 
by surprise in Mrs. Poyser and Bartle Massey, shines with a lustre 
perhaps not so startling, but quite as pure in the“‘ Mill on the Floss.” 
In “ Adam Bede” we made discovery of a new region, the like of 
which was not to be found without going back to the conflicts at the 
“ Mermaid,” or to the exchanges of wit between him who was not 
only witty himself but the cause of wit in others; in the“ Mill on 
the Floss” the excitement of discovery is gone; the country is as 
rich, but we explore it with a quieter and more critical glance. 
Tulliver and the whole family of Dodsons afford a rare harvest of 
that quiet.and deep mirth which is one of the highest enjoyments. 
The miller is not only humorous in his speech, his very mental 
constitution is made up of those contrasts in which true humour 
consists. 

What can be finer than this reflective rustic’s regret that he 
cannot speak daggers without coming under the lash of the law; 
that his defective education will not allow of his insulting his 
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enemies in safe generalities, but forces him to call a rascal a 
rascal, and then submit to the consequences. We have spoken 
of what we consider the defective moral grouping of the “ Mill 
on the Floss ;” it has also, in our opinion, defects in its external 
structure in the sequence of its events; the denouement is alto- 
gether melodramatic ; indeed, there is a tendency to and taste for 
startling events in George Eliot, which seems to crop out of the rich 
culture of her mind, like the primitive rocks of an earlier world. 
The flood in the mill, and the rescue of Hetty in “ Adam Bede,” 
are instances of what we mean; they are vestiges of a Titanic 
time, before the reign of the peaceful gods commenced ; devices 
condescended to as external escapes from moral difficulties, always 
to be deprecated, and we hope soon to be thrown aside by one so 
well able to dispense with every artifice as George Eliot. 

We cannot like Tom Tulliver ; as a boy he is natural, and his 
character is brought out with exquisite skill; he is as much a 
Dodson as a Tulliver can be, and has all the virtues of the Dod- 
sons, on a somewhat higher level of character; his manly endea- 
vours to succour his father, the crowning triumph of that day, 
when chiefly from his savings all the creditors are paid, is the true 
glory of a Dodson; but after his father’s death he retrogrades, he 
becomes preternaturally hard (it is true his vanity is wounded, 
and vanity is the most ruthless of our passions, for passion it 
often becomes) ; and he is unnaturally blind to his sister's love. 
His mercantile adventures with Bob Jakin will make many a City 
man smile, and wish they had so judicious a pedlar to regulate 
their investments. A money question is a trying one with Geor ge 
Eliot; the rate of profit of the most thriving young speculator ; 
the morality, we mean business morality, of burning a bill of 
exchange from sentimental motives, and the general possibilty of 
a man’s saving out of thirty shillings a week, when he has a wife 
and child to support who have been brought up in comparative 
affluence, are all points in which her insight, because the area of 
experience, fails her. Bob is in our opinion the least successful 
of all the characters in the book. He approaches too near the 
farcical in his amusing interview with that female dragon Mrs, 
Glegg, and he is far from being the first who has entertained a 
dog-like love for a woman out of his reach. 

Philip Wakem is a carefully drawn figure, but seems to us 
to lack vitality, though nothing can be finer than his recovery 
from the blow he sank under at Maggie's disappearance, his letter 
to her, or his conversation with his father when he declares his 
love. We have not thought it necessary to give an analysis 
of the plot; it is too well known by all who are likely to take 
up this Review; neither have we thought it desirable to give a 
collection of the quaint humorisms that abound in the two first 
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volumes, or to make a catena of the profound and far-reaching 
remarks which abound throughout the book ; this would neither 
be fair to the author nor agreeable to our readers. These beauties 
are for the most part so organic, that to withdraw them from 
their context would be to dislocate them from that vital nexus 
which gives them their highest charm. We have confined our- 
selves to a few words of welcome, and fewer still of warning, to 
one whose works will henceforth be looked forward to with an 
ardour of expectation that has had no equal for many years. 
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Art. III].—Rawutnson’s Bampton LEcTURES 
For 1859. 


The Historical Evidence of the Truth of the Scripture Records, 
stated anew, with special reference to the Doubts and Dis- 
coveries of Modern Times, &c. éc. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. London: 
1859. 

F we attempt to analyse from a theoretical point of view the 

contents of our current Christianity, we find them fall most 

easily into four divisions, which are but partially interdependent. 
First come the principles of a pious morality, as exemplified in 
the life of the Founder, in virtue of which whoever practises them 
may claim the Christian name. Secondly, we find a body of 
theological statements, whether reasonable or mysterious, which 
may be held in various senses, but in some sense are requisite 
to the orthodoxy of the Church. In the third place a claim is 
preferred to a supernatural communication, so attested by external 
miracles that the function of reason is to approve its credentials, 
rather than criticise its contents. In this sense Revelation is the 
opposite of Rationalism. Less closely connected with the above, 
but often erroneously represented as their foundation, is a belief 
in the infallibility of every portion of the Bible ; this last being 
enforced by religious sects, and current among less educated 
portions of the community, rather than cordially approved by men 
of learning. 

We do not here dwell upon a more refined sense of the term 
revelation, which brings it within the range of spiritual experi- 
ences, and assimilates it to the deep realities of love and sorrow, 
or passion, by which unsuspected depths in our moral being are 
naturally disclosed. Our foot tramples not that sacred ground, 
which has evidences of its own. Mr. Rawlinson’s sense of Reve- 
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lation is an external communication, miraculously attested, and 
itself an historical miracle. He uses the word miracle in the 
unproved sense of a contravention of the order of nature. To 
what he deems the historical evidences of such a divine communi- 
cation, he devotes eight lectures, preached at Oxford, with an 
appendage cf learned notes. It must have seemed to the advocates 
of a traditional theology high time for such a defence to appear. 
Mr. Mansel, the Bampton lecturer of the preceding year, had in 
criticising the laws of thought, detracted so largely from the value 
of reasoning and moral sentiment, that the old advocates of the 
faith on moral premises appeared to have the ground cut from 
under their feet; and religion, forbidden to fasten on man’s intui- 
tion or affections, required a large addition of buttresses for her 
external support. Mr. Rawlinson, as a good man-at-arms, boldly 
bestrides his fallen colleague, and brings history to fill the gap, 
which a logic, savouring more of Hobbes than of Butler, had laid 
open. The new lecturer's near relationship to our great Assyrian 
discoverer, and his own distinction on some portions of the field 
of classical learning, had raised high expectations of his perfor- 
mance. If his argument should fall short of its object it can be 
from no lack of appliances, or of scholastic zeal, but from diffi- 
culties inherent in the case. We shall best enable thoughtful 
readers to form an estimate of his results, by a rapid analysis of 
his work, with criticisms of its weaker points interspersed, and 
by then raising the question, what has been proved ? 

The lecturer starts with the dangerous assumption that the Old 
Testament is a part of Christianity. He claims an historical 
rather than a speculative origin for his creed, and enlarges on the 
revolution brought about in our views of antiquity by the re- 
searches of critical historians. He would not exclude the Biblical 
records from subjection to similar tests, but predicts for them a 
triumphant passage through the ordeal. He laments, while he 
extenuates, the neological tendencies of Niebuhr,* but boasts, 
while he overstates, the great critic’s acquiescence in Christian 
belief. He lays down canons for historical inquiry, which acknow- 
ledge but imperfectly the value of an author's proximity in time and 
place to the subject-matter of the record; and then, with emphasis 
rather zealous than philosophical, adds a protest against pre- 
judgments upon the antecedent incredibility of miracles. He not 
only conceives imperfectly of the vast presumption which science 
raises, and which with disciplined minds is ever strongest, against 





* Niebuhr in his history rejected the Mosaic genealogies, and in his corre- 
spondence expressed some concurrence in the doubts raised by the Wolfenbuttel 
fragments. But the turn of mind which made him sympathize timidly with 
freedom, and do the work of despotism, led him to wish that his son might be 
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any interruption of divine law, but he seems unconscious how 
that presumption has been strengthened by the induction of 
numerous instances in which the evidence for miracles has ap- 
peared cogent at a distance, but grows faint upon approach, ever 
receding before research, like the Fortunate Isles with the progress 
of maritime discovery. Hence we are led to apprehend in our 
lecturer a careful compiler of authorities, rather than a philosopher 
or philologer full-armed. His first lecture, as a whole, contains 
little beyond a statement of the subject, delivered with some con- 
fidence of assertion. 

In the second lecture are argued the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the Pentateuch. Undismayed by the enormous difficulty 
that no testimony to the five books, as a whole, approaches within 
a thousand years (or even amongst the Jews within seven centuries) 
to the probable age of Moses, Mr. Rawlinson strangely contents 
himself with citing authors of the Macedonian, and even of the 
Roman empire. The antiquarian hearsay of Hecateus, the sneers 
of Juvenal and Tacitus, and even the allusion of the writer called 
Longinus, the last probably secretary to a Jewess, and all of them 
echoing late Jewish tradition, are exhibited as trustworthy testi- 
monies for literary authorship fourteen centuries before Christ. 
A writer with such facility of belief may well think that Mr. 
Gladstone has proved the unity of Homer, and Latona to be the 
Virgin Mary; or, what is no less probable, that he is about to 
pay the national debt. It would have been safer to leave the 
question one of faith, than to make such a display of evidence. 
To the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch true criticism finds not 
an atom of external testimony, and but slight vouchers for its 
authenticity. The two authors who most illustrate it are Berosus, 
the historian of Babylon, and the Egyptian Manetho. The first 
gives an account of a deluge, which shows a tradition resembling 
the Mosaic to have been the common property of the Semitic 
races, but leaves undetermined our preference for either form of 
the legend, and suggests a latitudinarian interpretation for both. 
Manetho, the Egyptian, furnishes allusions to the Exodus; but 
instead of making the event miraculous, he represents it as the 
result of an armed conspiracy, and of an internecine war, in which 
the Israelites were aided by their Arab kindred. All this may be 
either a perversion of the Mosaic aécount, or its historical basis ; 
but it is hardly a confirmation. 

It would be a curious rather than important result, if the inci- 
dental notice of Chedorlaomer* in Genesis should be confirmed 





* Our concession of Rawlinsonian decipherments, ascending earlier than a 
thousand years before Christ, is hypothetical, and for the sake of argument 
only. Time must decide on the necessary amount of deduction. But the 
existence of Chedorlaomer is as probable as that of Agamemnon. 
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by an alleged discovery of Sir H. Rawlinson’s. We should await 
its development more confidently, if the discoverer did not assure 
us that the Canaanite tribes, with such names as Adonizedeec and 
Kiriath-Arba, were a race distinct from the Semitic; but we 
hesitate to follow through the Babel of cuneiform a guide who 
misleads us in simple Hebrew. Nor would M. Bunsen permit an 
Ethiopia to be discovered in Asia, without asking whether its 
linguistic indications are not rather Proto-Semitic, or merely 
Turanian, elements? and such a question Rawlinson fréres seem 
little likely to elucidate.’ When one of them recommends as 
authentic the testimony of a pillar in Africa which we first hear of 
under Justinian, the trifling interval of two thousand years from 
Joshua may fall within the canon of contemporaneousness ; but 
he should have explained how the inscription came to be Pheni- 
cian, which his brother has discovered the Canaanites would not 
understand. 

Passing from Gentile to Biblical evidence, we find the stereo- 
typed assertion of divines, that the books of Joshua and Judges 
suppose the Pentateuch as their antecedent. But it is not 
explained, how Joshua could have engraved the five books on a 
pillar* on Mount Ebal ; or why traces of Levitical worship are so 
scanty throughout the period of the Judges ; still less, why Samuel 
could rebuke the people for desiring a king, if the law of regal 
election had been divinely laid down in Deuteronomy, and such 
a book were familiar to his hearers. It is left in equal obscurity, 
how David could have priests of the tribe of Judah, and how 
Solomon himself could sacrifice, if the Levitical system had the 
fulness which appears in the story of Uzziah. For eight hundred 
years, from the days of Joshua to those of Ezra, we learn from 
the book of Nehemiah,t that the feast of tabernacles was unknown 
in Israel; yet our lecturer would have us believe that a book 
enjoining the celebration of the feast was through all those 
centuries familiar as household words amongst the people. Such 
wider difficulties as these he hardly grapples with; the more 
obvious ones, that names of places first imposed by the Israelites 
are as it were anticipated in the Pentateuch, and that the posses- 
sion of the land by the Canaanite is mentioned as a thing which 
in the author's time had passed away, are conveniently accounted 
for by the gratuitous hypothesis of interpolations. Dves the 
University of Oxford believe in an interpolated ‘ Word of God ?” 
Rather, do the laws of historical investigation allow us to assume 
that a literature is older by some centuries than the names, the 
nations, the customs, and the institutions, which it delineates 
as familiar? It is difficult to read the second lecture without 





* Joshua viii. 32. + Nehemiah viii. 17. 
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amazement at the contrast between the weakness of the arguments 
and the confidence with which they are alleged. Even geology, 
with its periods, whose vastness transcends imagination, is strangely 
said to confirm the Mosaic records, because human remains are 
not found in the earlier strata. Asif such circumstance proved a 
creation in a week, or a chronology of six thousand years! Even 
where science is express against Mr. Rawlinson, he not the less 
quotes it. Rationalists in general hold that Sodom and Gomorrha 
were destroyed by volcanic agencies ; but Revelation bids us con- 
sider these as fire rained from heaven supernaturally. Mz. Raw- 
linson points to the subsidence of the valley of the Jurdan, which 
is a clear sign of volcanic action, and tells us that to pious minds 
the miracle is confirmed. As regards mere manners and customs, 
he is more successful. It is possible that Von Bohlen and 
Donaldson may have been too hasty in denying the use of bricks 
to the Egypt of the Pharaohs. And if any infidel has supposed 
that there is no such country as Egypt or Palestine, no such river 
as the Nile, and no Mount Sinai in the world, he may so far 
unlearn his scepticism by reading Mr. Rawlinson. But that the 
series of wonderful events described in those countries took place 
in the miraculous form with which they are invested, or that a 
spark of external evidence from ancient historical records confirms 
either the character of supernatural revelation, or the genuineness 
and authenticity so confidently ascribed to the Pentateuch, is a 
proposition of an entirely different kind; and to the establish- 
ment of these latter propositions our Bampton lecturer has con- 
tributed not a particle of proof. We may concede everything in the 
least probable throughout his volume, without advancing a step in 
the direction in which he is anxious to lead us. If the manners 
of the Pentateuch are true to nature, so are those of the Arabian 
Nights. If its disputed ethnology should turn out correct, so 
may that of Dr. Latham and M. Miiller. If relics abound in illus- 
tration of it, the scenes of the Waverley Novels are similarly 
illustrated in our modern Highlands. 

The third lecture embraces the portion of Hebrew literature 
supposed to extend over the period between Joshua and Solomon. 
Our utter uncertainty as to the authors or compilers of most of 
the books is properly acknowledged. The description of them as 
anonymous documents preserved in the archives of the State, would 
be more adequate, if larger allowance had been made for the unfet- 
tered influence of priests or prophets in remoulding, as well as ar- 
ranging at pleasure, and in embodying from time to time such popu- 
lar traditions as bore the stamp of piety. That the books of Joshua 
and Judges were compiled from older documents is clear from their 
contents; but the assumption that the compiler of the first may have 
been contemporary with the events, stands in glaring contradiction 
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to the mention of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, and to the 
Davidical name of Jerusalem, as well as to the citations from the 
book of Jashar, which can hardly have been earlier than David. 
In failing to notice such things, the Bampton lecturer betrays a 
lamentable want of familiarity with the contents of the literature 
which he defends. Nor should we infer him to be a good Hebraist 
from his not seeing the poetical character of the citations which 
relate the passage of the Jordan ; or from his arguing the subordi- 
nate question whether Chusanrishathaim was an Assyrian satrap, 
without notice of the presumption derivable from the form of the 
name, which implies duality of province. Still more suggestive 
as to the value of our guide’s judgment is the reiterated stress he 
lays on such testimony as that of Eupolemus and Nicholas of 
Damascus, both authors of Jewish affinities, and the latter as low 
as the Augustan era. Such arguments imply weakness in the 
advocate, or are fatal to his cause. Instead of historical corrobo- 
ration, we are next offered the testimony of the book of Psalms; 
but such citation rather confirms the theory which the lecturer 
wished to disprove, that the miracles of the later prose books 
may have arisen from misapprehension of the sublime figures of 
earlier poetry. There is nothing to show that Joshua, Judges, 
and Samuel, are so old as some of the Psalms. Certainly they 
are not so old as the book of Jashar. 

A gleam of reason seems to have crossed the lecturer's mind as 
he wavered over the possibility that the words, “Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon,” may have been a poetical apostrophe ; but if 
the suggestion had suited him, he might have fortified it by 
higher authority than that of Keil. 

The only critical point which deserves notice in the third 
lecture arises in connexion with Tyre and Sidon. The repre- 
sentative of Pheenicia in the Pentateuch is Sidon, the older city ; 
but m Samuel, Tyre, the younger one. Hence a faint argument 
for the greater antiquity of the Pentateuch. But its weight will 
appear slight, if we consider how easily archaic names, like that 
of the Gergesenes in the New Testament, may float down the 
stream of tradition, while there is no such possibility of later 
names, like that of Hebron, in Genesis, having: been anticipated 
in a book of genuine antiquity. Walter Scott calls Edinburgh 
Dunedin, and the British name Deira is preserved in Gray, when 
he versifies an ancient fragment. Homer, with whom the Sido- 
nians represent Pheenicia, is later than David's reign; why, then, 
need the Pentateuch be older? That Tyre had kings called 
Hiram; that the Egyptian Shishak captured Jerusalem; that. 
Solomon's oppressive luxury was as renowned in Eastern tradition 
as that of Louis XIV. in France, and that the disruption under 
his son was gratifying to the priesthood, and possibly instigated 
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by them, are probabilities which we are not concerned to dispute. ~ 
We are not aware that the building of the temple has ever been 
doubted. But we find not a shadow of confirmation of the 
directly theocratic ideas which are ordinarily associated with 
these events. If it be sceptical to trace in them a sacerdotal 
policy rather than a Divine intervention, and to think the priestly 
chronicler’s eulogy of an oppressive reign a proof of moral short- 
coming rather than of inspiration, Mr. Rawlinson contributes 
nothing to the removal of such scepticism. 

The manifest proofs in the record of the superstitious preten- 
sions of the Diviner growing into the prophetic office of Judge, of 
a great sacerdotal development under Samuel, arrested under 
Saul, and becoming bolder as the regal prerogative was weakened 
under Rehoboam, remain with all their significant resemblance to 
kindred phenomena in India and in the Middle Ages of Europe, 
and are not so much shaken by the lecturer's assertions, as con- 
firmed by his want of countervailing testimony. He leaves us a 
literature, of which the historical portions contribute nothing to 
his cause, and of which the miraculous elements, whether vaguely 
traditional or sacerdotal, gain nothing from his advocacy. The 
resemblances which he points out between Solomon’s Temple and 
kindred structures in Phoenicia or Assyria, are eminently rational- 
istic illustrations. 

The fourth lecture comprehends the period from the reign of 
Rehoboam to the Babylonian exile. Greater light was here to 
be expected, both because the period is comparatively modern, 
and because it falls within the range of the most credible portion 
of the Assyrian discoveries. It soon transpires that the lecturer's 
illustrations even here apply chiefly to events which few care to 
dispute. ‘That Israel and Judah were distinct kingdoms, and 
that they contracted relations of war or alliance with Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Tyre, and Damascus, is probable rather than wonderful. 
That they fell, like other petty kingdoms, within the sweep of 
Assyrian conquest, is as natural as for Ephesus and Delphi to 
have become subject to Rome. A rough confirmation by Assyrian 
inscriptions of the general features of the conquest would hardly 
prove such inscriptions to be supernaturally inspired; and has 
equally little bearing upon the inspiration of the Bible. It is far 
more significant that the alleged destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army by a stupendous miracle finds no such confirmation in all 
Sir H. Rawlinson’s discoveries. When we compare this silence 
with the Egyptian account in Herodotus, we are inclined fully to 
admit the credibility of an army having been lost in the desert ; 
but a wide door is opened for a natural interpretation of this and of 
other such events; and we can understand Professor Newman's 
remark that, “whether it were panic or pestilence, the hot wind 
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of the desert, or the quicksands of the Serbonian bog, the 
Egyptians ascribed glory to the god of Memphis, and Hezekiah 
to the God of Zion.” The critic’s judgment on such questions 
is neither aided nor impeded by any fresh matter in the Bamp- 
ton Lectures. The points of agreement between Biblical and 
general history are only multiplied in matters trivial or irrelevant ; 
no religious obscurity is cleared up; no miraculous difficulty is 
solved; no rationalistic doubt vanishes. The chief merit cf the 
fourth lecture is its frank acknowledgment that the bocks of 
Kings and Chronicles, as we have them, are compiled from mis- 
cellaneous documents; its failure is, that it throws no light upon 
the date of such compilation, explains none of the discrepancies 
between the books, and evades altogether the question, how far a 
comparison of the prophets with contemporary events permits us 
any longer to regard their prophecies as predictive? The author 
might have learned much in this department from Professor 
Newman’s Hebrew Monarchy; but a too accurate treatment 
of the subject would have been fatal to his position as an 
advocate. 

In the fifth lecture we at length reach the solitary contribution 
in this volume towards the better establishment of the credibility 
of the miraculous character of the Old Testament. Amongst the 
numerous difficulties which have compelled even orthodox critics 
to regard the book of Daniel as a retrospect in the time of 
Epiphanes, rather than as a prediction in the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was the name of the last king of Babylon, which the book 
represented as Belshazzar, but which all authentic history declares 
to have been Nabonadius, or Labynetus. It is a suspiciously 
fortunate solution, that the two Rawlinsons have discovered, and 
have deciphered, an inscription at Mugheir, which provides them 
with a son of Nabonadius, called Bil-shar-uzur, and associated 
with his father as king. We suspend our own judgment upon 
the timely apparition of this young prince, until the likelihood of 
the site, the decipherment of the name, and the adequacy of a 
youth of sixteen to all Belshazzar’s responsibilities, in respect to 
his kingdom and seraglio, shall have been properly discussed. If 
the result should exceed our anticipations, it will imply at best 
the removal of one out of many difficulties. It will leave the 
Persian aspect of the empire, and its language, inconsistent with 
the early Babylonian date which, against the most ancient ex- 
ternal testimony, is claimed for the book. The organization by 
Satrapies, and the reception of a Jewish exile into the strictly 
sacerdotal caste of the Chaldees, remain unexplained. The 
appearance of Darius the Mede, whether we identify him with 
Cyaxares or Astyages, or following a late ducal author, imagine 
him to represent Darius Hystaspes, remains a mystery insoluble 
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by all historical canons of credibility. The seventy weeks still 
end in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, with the awkward 
result, that the writer details accurately enough the annals of the 
Syrian Seleucide and of the Egyptian Ptolemies down to the 
period of his own day, but is disappointed in the glowing vatici- 
nations with which his patriotic fancy depicts a future which he 
expected immediately to succeed. It is a strange assumption, 
that by casting any history into a prophetical form, a writer may 
acquire credit for predictive powers, without offering the slightest 
proof that his prediction existed previously to the event. Pro- 
phetic inspiration is not so ordinarily a normal gift in literature 
that its claimants can afford to dispense with some indication of 
priority on part of the record. ‘To silence, in the lecturer's 
fashion, all who ask for such indications, by calling them rationa- 
lists, is surrendering the question of fact. The more closely an 
injudicious advocate binds up the fortunes of Christianity with 
the Babylonian genuineness of the book of Daniel, the worse must 
be the result for Christian evidences. It would be wiser to leave 
the religious faith, that Christ teaches men to worship in spirit 
and in truth, independent of the critical error which misplaces a 
Jewish record. Mr. Rawlinson betrays an imperfect acquaintance 
with Chaldee when he tells us that the idioms of Daniel, which 
approach more nearly those of the Targums, denote the same 
date as the Chaldaic portions of Ezra. It is more wonderful that 
the same literary misrepresentation should be repeated by the 
author of the article “‘ Daniel,” in Mr. Murray's new “ Biblical 
Dictionary.” Both that article so far, and the one by Dr. Thompson 
on the Life of Christ, convey a painful impression of the degree in 
which the Dictionary is adapted to traditional tastes, or at least 
of its inadequacy as an exposition of the bond fide researches of 
critical scholars. Mr. Westcott confounds Maurer with Beer. 
When the lecturer leaves the dangerous ground of the book of 
Daniel, and dwells upon Ezra and Nehemiah, he has somewhat 
better success, because he had less to prove. Not that here his 
criticism adds anything to our reasons for supposing those books 
substantially genuine, or aids us in eliminating portions which 
are doubtful. But the prosaic character of the books, and their 
general consonance with the spirit natural to a sacerdotal colony 
returning from exile, tend to disarm critical analysis. But here 
a difficulty occurs, which it would have been more to the lec- 
turer's purpose to remove, than to cite shoals of witnesses to 
the undisputed history of Pharaoh Necho or Apries. In these 
chronicles, which are not improbably contemporary with Ezra 
and Nehemiah, all that supernatural interference which was so 
prominent in the poetical legends of a remote antiquity quietly 
disappears. Now, if ever, in the hour of trial and of restoration, 
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Jehovah might have been expected to confirm his people's faith, 
and to shame their infidel adversaries with overpowering miracles. 
Nothing of the kind occurs. We see patriotic spirit and sacer- 
dotal zeal, the latter taking a singularly unamiable form, when it 
violates the sacred bond of marriage, by compelling the people 
to put away the wives of foreign race whose tenderness had 
clung to them in exile. This is a sad degeneracy from the true 
feeling which dictated the book of Ruth. It prepares us for the 
harder fanaticism with which the later Pharisees set their arti- 
ficial Corban against the dictates of natural piety, and is but one 
out of a thousand indications, that the sayings of old time which 
Jesus of Nazareth set aside, and the traditions received from his 
fathers, whose yoke the Apostle Paul shattered, were not merely 
unscriptural additions, but rather parts of Judaism, included in 
the volume, and inherent in the substance of the Old Testament. 
We do not find Ezra, like Elijah, calling fire from heaven on the 
sacrifices, or leading Tobiah and Sanballat under a miraculous 
blindness into the midst of Jerusalem. Everything proceeds by 
natural order and human agency. If this striking discrepancy 
between the older books and those of the Return is not best ex- 
plained by ascribing a poetical character to portions of the older 
ones, and by acknowledging large traces of imagination which 
has taken the form of legend, Mr. Rawlinson at least does not 
help us to a better explanation. Much less has he attempted to 
meet the suspicious inferences drawn by Professor Newman from 
a comparative analysis of the two books of Chronicles. It be- 
trays a singular and hardly credible lack of judgment, that he 
detracts from the approximate genuineness of the later books by 
comparing them, as if they stood on the same level, with the 
Pentateuch. Having utterly failed to produce external testimony 
to Deuteronomy, approaching within many centuries of its assumed 
date, he speaks as if Ezra and Nehemiah, which would for the 
most part be conceded to him, gain by being placed in the obscure 
and debateable region to which Deuteronomy belongs. On the 
book of Esther, he gives us nothing to countervail the paramount 
judgment of Niebuhr, which is confirmed by De Wette, and 
generally accepted. The book is antecedently improbable, and 
not confirmed by any historical testimonies ; nor, in the judg- 
ment of most divines, has it a directly religious interest. If we 
choose to draw a line of credibility between its narrative and that 
of the book of Judith, the only reason for doing so is, that one 
was written in Hebrew and the other in Greek, so that the first 
became Scripture and the second Apocrypha. The lecturer has 
a strong opinion as to the antecedent value of this distinction ; 
but he adds no historical eorroboration. 

It required a careful examination of the first half of Mr. Raw- 
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linson’s volume to learn the entire barrenness of all the Assyrian 
discoveries at Nineveh, or elsewhere, in respect of adding anything 
to the religious authority of the Old Testament Scriptures, or to 
the credibility of such portions of the volume as are miraculous. 
After the claims which had been paraded on this subject, we must 
plead guilty to some expectations, which nothing short of the 
demonstration furnished by Mr. Rawlinson’s volume could have so 
entirely removed. With the solitary exception of Bil-shar-uzur, 
which, if it be not suspicious, is trifling, there is nothing alleged 
on the slightest show of evidence, throughout the first four lec- 
tures, which the boldest rationalist need hesitate, if he please, to 
admit. Nor again is there anything important, as tending in the 
direction in which Mr. Rawlinson would lead us, for which the 
evidence does not manifestly break down. We believe in the 
Pyramids. We have read of Nineveh. We never doubted that 
Sennacherib and Necho are mentioned in Herodotus. We accord 
a rational credence to the conquests of Nebuchadnezzar, though 
his madness in the book of Daniel suspiciously resembles that of 
Cambyses. But the abundance of testimony produced for those 
elements in Scripture which no one cares to dispute, only in- 
creases our desire to discover a hieroglyphical representation of 
the drowning of Pharaoh, or a sculptured recordin Nineveh that 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army was miraculous. We should 
like some attestation to those elements in the Jewish annals, 
which are professionally affirmed to take them out of the range of 
ordinary history, but which criticism daily teaches us to estimate 
by the rules of evidence elsewhere. Mr. Rawlinson’s failure on 
this head is not simple, but cumulative. If he had produced no 
illustration, he might have pleaded that the region was too remote. 
Whereas he illustrates abundantly what sober rationalists con- 
cede; he fails only on the side of Revelation. He leaves the 
Pentateuch of any age or of many. He permits us to see the 
compilation of poetical fragments in Joshua. He suggests to us, 
by his comparison of the Psalms, the probable origin of the mar- 
vellous—that is, of the the miraculous—features in the prose 
books, which are arranged in our Bible as if they were written 
first, but to which no such priority belongs in fact. He does 
nothing to confirm the prophetical prodigies of the books of 
Samuel and Kings, or to explain the discrepancies of Chro- 
nicles. He produces no critical reason for placing Esther in a 
different category from Judith, or for dissociating the book of 
Daniel from those of the Maccabees. In whatever degree he suc- 
ceeds better with Ezra and Nehemiah, his success is proportion- 
ately suggestive of a dangerous inference as to the cessation of 
miracles upon the contemporaneousness of records. ll this 
result becomes far more significant, when we consider the claim 
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to our respect which the lecturer derives from his relationship to 
the great Assyrian discoverer. Making large allowance for pos- 
sible defect of judgment or grasp of mind on part of the lecturer, 
we cannot but conceive that, if the disembowelling of buried cities 
had brought to light any confirmation of the supernatural claims 
of the Bible, he would certainly have produced it. The moral 
effect of the Bampton Lectures for 1859 is to establish beyond 
reach of cayil, that neither Sir Henry Rawlinson, nor any one of 
his associates in discovery, has done anything towards the demo- 
lition of Rationalism. Opinionum commenta delet Dies ; Nature 
judicia confirmat. 

The four later Lectures deal with what are ordinarily styled 
Evidences for the New Testament. The only novelty we have 
observed in this portion, is a reference to the relics of burial in 
the catacombs at Rome. The lecturer does not help us to decide 
whether the higher estimate which of late years has been formed 
as to the genuineness of supposed Christian remains in the cata- 
combs arises from any increase of evidence, or from a develop- 
ment in the Anglican Church of a taste for legend. It is highly 
probable that the Christian relics are but partial additions to a 
mouldering heritage of burials long before the Christian era. 
Even if we adopt the view most favoured by Catholic antiquarians, 
the only result is to show that a large Christian population existed 
before the reign of Constantine. If there had not been something 
of the kind, the politic Emperor would hardly have triumphed in 
the sign of the cross. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Rawlinson betrays 
a singular incapacity, either for weighing evidence, or for mea- 
suring the extent and value of the matter proved. Ifthe numerical 
strength of Christianity under Decius had been (what is very 
unlikely) four times what Gibbon calculated, this would prove 
nothing as to the miracles of the New Testament. 

If the latter and more important portion of the lecturer's task 
had been more skilfully executed, we would gladly have taken 
the opportunity of estimating the present state of Christian evi- 
dences, and analysing the result of recent works on both sides. 
But it is waste of time to argue over the remains of a writer, who 
speaks of the testimony of the four Evangelists, as if nothing had 
been done from Bishop Marsh to Dr. Baur, towards an ex- 
amination of the traditions preserved, with varying degrees of 
fidelity, in the synoptic Gospels, and commented upon, with 
theological amplification, in the fourth. The orthodox will hardly 
accept a treatment so superficial as fit advocacy of their cause. 
The critic may reserve his steel. We will but indicate to the 
lecturer rapidly points upon which our critical readers would have 
been glad to have received from him farther satisfaction. Might 
he not have analysed the historical antecedents of Christianity, 
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so as to show how far a confluence of general causes generated its 
spirit, and local peculiarities determined its form? Was not an 
age of light, amidst the convergence of Hebrew sacerdotalism 
with Greek imagination, likely to produce a milder offspring of 
the Old Testament, and a purer monotheism than that of the 
classical nations? At the same time would not the superstitious 
atmosphere of Galilee, with the credulity of its devout peasants, 
provide a scene of easy acceptance for marvels? How far again 
did the allegorizing interpretations of Philo and of the Alexan- 
drine school afford the nucleus of the doctrine of the Logos, and 
generate the Pauline phraseology ? Would the lecturer have 
ventured to investigate the apparently strange citations from the 
Old Testament by the Gospel writers; or could he provide a cri- 
terion which would lead us to trust as witnesses for extraordinary 
stories those who manifestly fail as guides in criticism? The 
alleged miracles are remote, but the misapplied prophecies are in 
our hands. Did not the lecturer's argument require him to offer 
a particle of proof that the Gospels existed even in fragments 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, that they were edited ina 
complete form earlier than some seventy years later, and that the 
canonical collection of books was fixed before the fourth century ? 
Should not the importance of the subject have led him to treat 
more satisfactorily the taxing of Cyrenius, the star of the Magi, 
the unattested massacre of the infants by Herod, and the desola- 
tion of Gaza? Is it not strange that Lysanias of Abilene should 
appear to have livagl earlier than the New Testament places him, 
but Theudas and Sergius Paulus probably later? Does not a 
comparison of the accounts given in Josephus and in Eusebius 
respecting the death of Herod Agrippa tend to throw doubt on 
the entire texture of ecclesiastical miracles? Is it not equally 
significant, that Greek medical writers apply to epilepsy and lunacy 
the identical word, out of which our New Testament writers and 
their orthodox commentators extract the strange notion of 
demoniac possession? The two aspects of simple disease thus 
presented to us open a wide field for the tendencies of the Ra- 
tionalist and the Scripturalist. Such topics, and their analogies, 
might have been dwelt upon. The well-known dissonances in 
the Evangelists, commonly noticed from the Rev. Mr. Evans to 
Strauss, deserved a more analytical explanation. Even in the 
second Gospel, which retains the greatest simplicity in its form, 
the combination of distinct and varying narratives, as of the mar- 
vellous feeding with loaves, connected in each case significantly 
with the Saviour’s solitary prayer, the boat, the storm, the send- 
ing from Jerusalem, has been thought by critics to imply an 
aggregation of traditions. The phenomenon which struck us in 
the Old Testament of a paucity of miracles in proportion to con- 
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temporaneousness of record, may in a less degree be traced in the 
New. In those Epistles of Paul which are probably genuine, the 
assertion of miraculous powers is dubious, or absent. The gift of 
“tongues” has not yet become a power of speaking foreign 
languages. The great Apostle appeals chiefly to the response of 
his hearers’ consciences. In the Acts, a book of less definite, 
probably later, date, the Pentecostal gift becomes more difficult 
to explain by natural or moral causation. In the same book the 
Saviour is represented as communing with his disciples at inter- 
vals during forty days. It is a difficulty to be explained how the 
author of that book, if he were the writer of the third Gospel, 
could have described the Ascension as taking place “‘in the self- 
same hour” as the return of the two disciples from Emmaus, on 
the identical day of the Resurrection. Could not the lecturer 
have instituted a fresh “Trial of the Witnesses,” in which he 
might have confronted Sherlock with Dr. Donaldson, and have 
removed the serious appearances of discrepaney? Until he does 
so, a tone of less exuberant confidence will become him. May 
he not be asked why the first Gospel, written probably. in Judea, 
dwells principally on the apparition after the Resurreetion, which 
is ascribed to the remote province of Galilee, and which even 
there “ some doubted ?” Why were the evidences of Resurrection 
in the second Gospel so scanty, that they required to be eked out 
by a fragment evidently written by some different hand? By 
what process was the consciousness of the Church enlarged in the 
course of years, so that at length in the fourth Gospel she has 
become aware of sundry appearances of the risen Saviour, which 
amidst numerous contemporaries of the supposed events had been 
written with very inferior clearness? The best answer to such 
questionings might be found in St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians; but St. Paul’s testimony seems to be that of hearsay ; 
his own vision seems to have been one of the inner consciousness. 
The remarkable change in his text, Romans xiv. 9, where the 
words avéorn cal have been interpolated before avéZnaev, implies 
that his later readers desiderated a more substantial assertion of 
the visible corporeity of the revived Saviour than the Apostle 
himself left them. 

Not less remarkable, and for the lecturer perplexing, is the 
development of ideal doctrine in juxtaposition with the growth of 
marvellous narrative. There are traditional fragments in the 
Gospels, betokening a time when the people of Nazareth recog- 
nised in Jesus only the carpenter's son. St. James, the brother of 
the Saviour, speaks throughout his epistle in terms compatible 
with the merest humanitarian view. St. Peter, the chief of the 
apostles, may be interpreted, somewhat less obviously, in the 
same sense. The synoptic Gospels are claimed confidently by 
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Unitarians. In St. Paul's epistles appear phrases which may be 
heretically glossed as the outgrowth of mystical Hermeneutics, 
borrowed from the school of Philo, or considered by orthodox 
commentators as denoting a growth in the conceptions of the 
Church, and a declaration of the divinity which had been veiled 
in the flesh. In either case there is a development of doctrine 
within the books of the New Testament. Some may view it as a 
legitimate growth; others as a corruption. Only St. John at 
last, as ancient critics remarked, ventures to call Jesus expressly 
God. The supernatural generation appears with St. Paul as an 
informing of humanity by the divine spirit. In the fourth Gospel 
it is still spiritual or metaphysical. But in the prefaces, of which 
it is disputed how late they were prefixed to two of the Gospels, 
and which were not universally received in the first ages, that 
conception of partheno-genesis is brought forward, which modern 
critics have been tempted to regard as a symbolical legend. 
Could the Bampton lecturer have explained to us, whf this 
physical form of the Incarnation appears neither in the simplest, 
nor in the most spiritual of the Gospels? If he had looked abroad 
for historical confirmation, would he not have been embarrassed 
rather than aided, by finding a similar development of simple 
spiritual truth into marvellous legends amongst the literature of 
Buddhism? This Indian faith now degenerate, but originally, 
if we may trust our Oriental explorers, profoundly democratic in 
its philosophical creed, has, like Christianity, its scriptures ratified 
by councils, its saviour, its missions, its faith, repentance, 
spiritual life, and at last its stories of a founder born of a virgin, 
transfigured by divine enlightenment, and translated, or absorbed, 
into parent Deity. ‘The parallel is more striking, because Budd- 
hism stands in nearly the same relation to Brahmanism, as a 
hostile offspring, which the early faith of the Nazarenes occupies 
towards Judaism. In each case we observe the spirit of humanity ~ 
escaping from the bondage of formalism, triumphing over sacerdo- 
talism, assimilating itself to the revelation which it supplanted, 
and at length congealed into a new ecclesiastical system. No 
historical treatment of Christian evidences can henceforward be 
complete, which does not handle the parallel of Buddhism in a 
manner different from any usually attempted. If the one isa 
revelation from heaven, and the other a development from earth, 
the distinguishing criteria should be clearly explained ; nor ought 
the advantage of priority of date to be overlooked. 

Our readers should observe, we by no means insinuate that 
some of the questions above raised do not admit of satisfactory 
answers. Our duty, as critics, is to remark, that Mr. Rawlinson 
has not answered them. Instead of meeting substantial difficulties, 
which men generally feel, he contents himself with the puerile 
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triumph of showing that the Roman emperors, from Augustus to 
Nero, are mentioned in the New Testament in their right order— 
with many other such simplicities. Would he consider it a proof 
of the miracles alleged at La Salette in the south of France, if it 
were shown that their narrators knew Napoleon III. to be now 
emperor? Would Mormonism be much strengthened if its lite- 
rature enumerated correctly the Presidents of the United States ? 
If the parallel seems indecent, the peculiar argumentation of the 
lecturer has tempted it. There is something provocative of dis- 
sent in the easy assurance with which Mr. Rawlinson ignores real 
difficulties, or sneers unwarrantably at those who have stated them, 
and plumes himself upon establishing what few persons doubt. 

We should exceedingly regret if our tone in the above remarks 
should cause the lecturer personal pain, or seem to cast a shade of 
doubt upon the excellence of his intentions. Nothing in his volume 
would justify the most captious critic in suspecting him of any 
insincerity. Even his argumentative failure is more respectable 
than the sickening rhetoric of writers who disparage all the ele- 
ments of natural piety, end the signs of spiritual progress in 
humanity, in order to ask with professional whine, to whom shall 
we go, if not to the personal object of their exclusive homage. 
Such writers have little in common with the spirit of the great 
teacher, the sufferer for truth, and the benefactor of humanity, 
in whose name they would build up a system as formal as the one 
which he overthrew. Mr. Rawlinson has addressed himself in 
good earnest to his subject, and has adduced the best arguments 
his learning could furnish, with such appreciation of their force 
as his peculiar logic suggested. 

But we would respectfully ask the University of Oxford, 
whether the present state of things ought to continue? In two 
successive years she has placed in her principal pulpit two cham- 
pions of the faith, such as her authorities thought good to select. 
The first informed us that the contents of Christianity must not 
be criticised, because, as he was understood to argue, we have no 
moral or reasoning faculty trustworthy enough to test them. A 
necessary consequence, in the judgment alike of devout Christians 
and of critical inquirers, is that religion can have little, if any, 
moral evidence. Removed from moral cognizance, it is lost to 
spiritual perception. Presenting to our minds the same insoluble 
questions, and the same imperfect or provisional solutions, as all 
human philosophies, it differs from them only in that its miracu- 
lous attestations compel us to accept it. ‘Thus revelation was 
made to supersede our faculties, without improving on them ; 
threw scorn on philosophy, and repeated its perplexities in a more 
embarrassing form; became divine, because difficult; and was 
revelation, because it revealed nothing. 
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If this be not Mr. Mansel’s own representation of his argument, 
it is the impression left by his volume on readers differing widely 
in almost every other respect. It is manifest that no approxima- 
tion to such a method of reasoning would have been adopted by 
any champion of orthodoxy who had been duly aware of the 
existing state of Christian evidences, or whose training had made 
him acquainted with theological difficulties. It is acknowledged 
that the moral effect of the volume is to throw the burden of 
sustaining Christianity upon its external proof, and to increase 
our need of such proof. We turn anxiously to Mr. Rawlinson 
for a supply of this need. He comes laden with the spoils of 
antiquity. Buried cities have yielded up their treasure. The 
stones cry out from the wall in attestation of what he promises to 
prove. Parturiunt montes. We have perused his volume with 
anxious candour, and never knew, until we laid it down, how much 
must be deducted from the imperfect argument of Paley, and how 
near an approach to nothing on the side of Revelation had been 
effected by all the Assyrian excavations. Difficulties of the Pen- 
tateuch, difficulties of the prophecies, difficulties of the miraculous 
portions of the Bible in general and in particular, are only mag- 
nified by so vain an attempt to remove them. Even the moral 
ideas, which have enabled Christianity to hold so many cultivated 
intellects within its grasp, lose something of their beauty and 
vigour, when their advocates choose to make their genuineness 
depend upon a peculiar kind of testimony, which crumbles in 
proportion as it is handled. How far such deplorable results are 
due to want of judgment on the part of individual pleaders, and 
how far to an inherent weakness of the case involved in common 
preconceptions of Revelation, we need not attempt to decide. As 
believers in human progress, and disposed to cherish those lessons 
of evolving civilization to which the pretended authority of a 
stereotyped volume has been often found hostile, we cannot pre- 
tend to regret a failure, which yet we have expounded without 
any exaggeration. If stronger arguments can be adduced for an 
infallible literature, or for the tradition of a miraculously attested 
Revelation, as distinct from the spiritual progress of humanity, 
let either of our Universities select some one to do them justice, 
or let the oracles. in higher places of the Establishment at length 
break their suggestive silence. In the mean time, it is trying 
dangerous experiments with the faith of undergraduates, to 
fortify them by such discourses as the Bampton Lectures of 1859. 


(Vol. LXXIV. ‘No. CXLV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVIII. No. 1. E 
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Art. 1V.—Tue Post Orrice Monopory. 


1. Reports of the Postmaster-General on the Post Office. London. 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860. 


2. Report from the Select Committee on Packet and Telegraphic 
Contracts ; together with the Proceedings of the Committee, 
Minutes of Evidence, dc. London. 1859. 


HE Post Office has of late attracted such general attention 
that we need offer no apology to our readers for introducing 
it to their notice. The subject is interesting on account of its 
connexion with certain grave political considerations as well as 
by reason of its intrinsic importance to all classes of society. We 
have before us the six annual Reports already published, addressed 
by four successive Postmasters-General to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, and presented to both Houses of Parliament. The series 
commences with one bearing the date of 1855, and terminates 
with another bearing that of the current year. The first purports 
to be the production of Earl Canning, the three following of the 
Duke of Argyle, the fifth of Lord Colchester, and the sixth of 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. Before the year 1855, no 
regular periodical report seems to have been made by the Post- 
master-General, and to Lord Canning belongs the credit of having 
introduced this salutary custom. Looking upon the Post Office 
as a department in which improvement was constantly called for, 
and concerning which many misconceptions were afloat in the 
public mind, his lordship was anxious that better means of in- 
formation should be open than were presented by communications 
with the office itself or by questions asked in Parliament. He, 
therefore, proposed that annual Reports should be published under 
authority, for the purpose of laying the affairs of the Post Office 
before the public, and of inviting their criticism upon its details 
and general system. 

In the First Report, some interesting particulars are given in the 
history of the postal system, but, with this exception, they are all 
of them constructed upon the same plan. The extension of the 
inland service, the number and weight of the letters carried, the 
money orders issued and paid, the foreign and colonial mails, the 
revenue and expenditure during the years to which they respec- 
tively refer, are passed in review, and under the heading Miscel- 
laneous are contained a variety of subjects embracing the physical 
condition, the moral state, the mental aspirations, and even the 
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martial sentiments of the Post Office servants. Each Report is 
supplied with a copious appendix, the rear of which is brought 
up with examples of groundless complaints made by careless or 
malevolent persons against this apparently immaculate Depart- 
ment. These, unhappily, do not prove much.. They strongly 
resemble the testimonials given by certain dyspeptic noblemen in 
favour of the Revalenta Arabica or Holloway’s pills and ointment. 
We have not had the opportunities of a Postmaster-General, but 
we have heard of cases of complaint which certainly were not 
without foundation. On the whole, these reports are about as 
good as the ordinary run of official documents. Neither their 
composition nor the arrangement of their matter can be com- 
mended. A vein of contentment pervades them, and, like all 
their family, they seem intended as running comments upon the 
dictum of the poet— 
* And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever 7s is right.” 

The question now to be answered is, whether or not the Post 
Office should remain a Government department ; whether it be 
right or expedient that the State should carry the letters of the 
public? No one can maintain that Government is instituted for 
this purpose; that this is one of the main objects for which it 
exists ; or even that there is anything in that occupation which 
points it out as peculiarly belonging to Government. It may be 
a very good thing that we should have an efficient postal service, 
as it may also be avery good thing that we should have an 
efficient manufacture of hats, but this is surely not a conclusive 
reason for the Government making our hats or carrying our 
letters. Assuming that the State would make the best postman 
or the best hatter possible, then even, we say it would not be 
justified in becoming either hatter or postman. 

It must now be recognised as a principle in politics, that it is 
not so much the form of Government which obtains in any given 
society, as the sphere within which its action is confined, that con- 
stitutes the measure of the liberties of a people. The problem of 
who shall rule and who shall be ruled is mainly important, so far 
as it bears upon the much more important problem of how much 
personal freedom the latter shall retain. The security of the 
citizen in person and in property is the only legitimate care of the 
Legislature, and the right of averting or avenging an injury is 
the only natural right which the individual man wisely resigns to 
society and its organic centre the State. When the Legislature 
secures to its subjects the unmolested enjoyment of their rights— 
when it enables them to develope their powers to their own ad- 
vantage without hindrance from foreign or domestic foes—it has 
done all it should be deputed to do, all it has a right to do, and, 
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moreover, all it is fitted to do. If afterwards it seeks to regulate 
this enjoyment or to stimulate that development, it assumes 
an authority which does not belong to it, dangerous alike 
to individual liberty and national prosperity, and further destruc- 
tive to its own efficiency. Even if its measures were the most 
excellent that human reason could devise or human power could 
enforce, they would still be pernicious in their ultimate con- 
sequences. The horse which is well groomed and well fed is not 
less the creature of his master than the ass which is badly 
groomed and badly fed ; so the people who are surrounded with 
the most salutary rules laid down by the State are not the less 
slaves than if they were surrounded by the worst. A child who 
has everything done for it, who is never required to do anything 
or judge for itself, will grow up an useless and a helpless man ; 
so the nation whose government does everything for it—wash- 
ing it, feeding it, physicing it, thinking for it, will continue 
improvident, thoughtless, and unfit for self-rule. 

The provinces of governmental activity and private enterprise 
are distinct, and avy encroachment of the one upon the other 
cannot be supported upon any just principle. Whilst, in the 
present state of society, private armies, private navies, and com- 
panies for the administration of justice must be condemned, so 
likewise must State religions, State educations, and Sanitary 
Commissions. 

Taking the ground of expediency, we arrive at the same con- 
clusion. If the Legislature attempts to do everything for the 
people, it makes itself responsible for things with which in truth 
it has no concern. It paves the way to revolution and discord. 
It gives a handle to those demagogues and agitators who would 
persuade the populace that if they have not bread enough it is the 
fault of the Government—a theory pregnant with confiscation. 
Whenever the Government oversteps the narrow round of its legiti- 
mate functions, it fails to accomplish its object. Compare, for in- 
stance, the industry, or, as it is called, zeal of the Catholic priest 
or Dissenting minister with that of the beneficed clergyman—a 
private or public school (miscalled so) with a State educational 
establishment—a merchant's house with a Government office— 
the Bridgewater with the Caledonian canal—the New River with 
the Serpentine, and it must be acknowledged that private enter- 
prise in all these cases has beaten Governmental activity. The 
Poor Laws have increased poverty, and the Emigration Board 
has decreased emigration ; the Factory Acts have heightened the 
discontent of the working classes, and the Building Act has 
diminished the stability of our houses.* 





* See Article on Over-Legislation in Vol. IV. of this Review—New Series. 
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But not only are these things, which the Government has no 
right to do, done badly, but its own duties are neglected. Bor- 
rowing a phrase from the Liturgy of the English Church, we may 
accurately describe the conduct of the English State :—“‘It has 
left undone those things which it ought to have done, and it has 
done those things which it ought not to have done.” It has left 
the National Defences in a notoriously inefficient condition, and 
the Law in a plight which disgraces the nineteenth century, but 
it has sent out Expeditions to explore the North-West Passage, 
and it has regulated the tariff of cabmen. Its own duties being 
unperformed, and attempts being made to perform those of 
the private citizen, the latter is expected to do the work of 
Government. Thus with an army costing the country sixteen 
millions a year, in a time of panic it relies upon Volunteers, and 
yet, forsooth, we cannot take care of our own health, but must be 
vaccinated under the direction of the State. 

Therefore, @ priori, and arguing from analogy, there seems 
no reason for the Post Office being, or remaining, a Govern- 
ment department, although we freely acknowledge that its manage- 
ment contrasts most favourably with many other departments of 
the State. 

In the gradual progress of mankind, means for the transmission 
of intelligence become as much mutter of necessity as those for 
the conveyance of persons or merchandize, and analogous causes 
to those which originated the use of coaches and trains, converted 
them into mail coaches and mail trains. Posts established for 
the purposes of Government have existed in almost all times and 
all countries, whilst those intended for the convenience of the 
public at large are of less ancient and general institution. 
The former kind are mentioned by historians from Herodotus to 
Macaulay, and were found by travellers from Mexico to Japan, 
the latter are the fruits of private enterprise—a consequence of 
advancing civilization. At one time the conveyance and delivery 
of letters was a part of the ordinary occupation of pedlars and 
others whose avocations induced them to make frequent journeys 
between the same places; but as commerce extended, these pre- 
carious means were superseded by regular conveyances for corre- 
spondence, instituted by municipal corporations, by opulent or 
benevolent persons, either as commercial speculations or for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of particular places. Of this 
nature were the posts of the Universities, those established by 
the common councils of Bristol and Aberdeen, by the company 
of Merchant Adventurers and by the noble family of Taxis in 
Germany. 

Although at an early period the posts had attained to some 
system, yet the conveyance of letters, especially between distant 
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places, was very irregular and insecure. The despatches of 
Government were certainly transmitted with some celerity and 
safety by special messengers, but the letters of the public, unless 
carried in this expensive method, were conveyed by posts which 
for the most part were local and temporary. At a period then in 
which large private combinations were unknown, it was natural 
for the people to desire that Government should take upon itself 
the regulation of the posts, and Government would the more 
readily do this since opportunities were thus offered for espionage 
and gain. All over Europe the postal service has become a 
department of the State; it is easy to trace its adoption in our 
own country, for this was of late occurrence. 

Records, in the Close and Misc Rolls, of payments made to 
nuncwi for carrying the letters of the king, commence in the reign 
of John, and are continued through many subsequent reigns. In 
that of Edward the First, we find the word cokinus also used in 
the wardrobe accounts, the chapter referring to such payments 
being termed Titulus de Expensis Nunciorum et Cokinorum 
Regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici. In the First Report we 
are told :— 


“ Government posts, that is, relays of horses and men under control 
of Government, were not established till nearly two centuries later ; 
but as early as the time of Edward II. horses were kept by private 
individuals for hire, so that a messenger might travel post—z. e., by 
relays; and as ‘ Haste, Post Haste,’ is found written on the backs of 
private letters at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the six- 
teenth centuries, it may be inferred that the use of this mode of con- 
veyance was not restricted to the correspondence of the Government.” 
—(p.8.) 


In 1481, Edward IV. established a system of posting-stations 
at distances of about twenty miles along the northern road, by 
means of which messengers could travel about sixty-six miles in 
the day. The king was then at war with the Scotch, and the 
posts fell into disuse at the restoration of peace. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., we find Sir Brian Tuke described 
as Magister Nunciorum, Cursorum sive Postarum, who, in a reply 
to some complaints made by Thomas Cromwell, the king’s sec- 
retary, says :— 


“Sir, ye knowe well that, except the hackney horses between 
Gravesende and Dovour, there is no such usual conveyance in post for 
men in this realme as in the accustomed places of France and other 
partes: ne man can kepe horses in redynes withoute som way to bere 
the charges, but when placardes be sent for such cause, the constables 
many tymes be fayn to take horses oute of plowes and cartes wherein 
can be no extreme diligence. But, sir, not taking upon me to excuse 
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the postes, I wol advertize you that I have knowen in tymes past 
folkes whiche for their owne thank have dated their letters a day or 
two more before they were writen, and the conveyers have had the 
blame.’’—(“ Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. xviii. p. 403.) 


In 1545, Sir Brian Tuke was succeeded by Sir William Paget 
and Sir John Mason as joint postmasters, the office being granted 
to them, and the survivor. Sir John Mason was succeeded by 
Thomas Randolph (who is mentioned by Camden), and he by 
Sir John Stanhope (afterwards Lord Stanhope, of Harrington), 
in whose family the office was considered hereditary. 

In 1548 the charge for post-horses, impressed in the service 
of the Crown, was by the Statute 2 and 8 Edward VI. c. 3, fixed 
at a penny a mile. A proclamation of Philip and Mary, preserved 
by the Society of Antiquaries, regulates the supply of horses for 
the conveyance of letters to Dover, and in 1566 the Council 
ordered that postmasters should keep books in which to enter each 
letter they received, the date of its delivery, and the name of the 
person bringing it to them. In 1591, “A proclamation for re- 
dresse of disorders in postes which convey and bring to and out 
of the partes beyond the seas packets of letters,” was published. 
It recites previous attempts at redressing these disorders, and 
makes provision— 


“That no persons whatsoever should take upon them publicly or 
privately to procure, bring in, or carry out, any packets of letters to 
or from the countries beyond the seas, except such our ordinary 
posts and messengers for those parts, as either by our master of the 
posts or the masters of the posts-general of those countries recipro- 
cally should be found nominated for that kind of service.” 


And further, the officers of justice and of the post are ordered 
“to make diligent search of all mails, budgets, and other car- 
riages of all such disavowed carriers, messengers, and suspected 
persons, and all such so discovered to apprehend and stay.” 

We are therefore surprised to find it stated in the First Report 
that “The first establishment of a letter post by the Government 
was in the reign of James I., who, as it is stated by a proclama- 
tion of Charles I., set on foot a post office for letters to foreign 


countries ‘for the benefit of the English merchants’” (p. 9) ; 


since we find such a post office the subject of a royal proclama- 
tion long before that monarch ascended the English throne. 

In 1619 a new office of Postmaster-General for foreign parts 
was created by letters patent of James L., in favour of Matthew 
de l’Equester and his son. This was considered by Lord Stan- 
hope, who had succeeded to his father, as an infringement of his 
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patent, and a trial in the King’s Bench, without however any 
definite result, was the consequence.* 

As early as 1514, the Alien merchants in London had established 
a post from the capital to the outports. In 1568 a quarrel arose 
between the Spaniards and the Flemings about the appointment 
of a postmaster, and the English merchants also complained that 
these foreigners kept back their letters, and thus gained advantages 
in the markets. In 1626, the Merchant Adventurers were called 
upon to show cause before the Council why they should not send 
their letters by De ]'Equester’s post, but the monopoly was so 
clearly unconstitutional, that upon a hearing they were permitted 
to employ their own. 

In 1685, one Thomas Witherings, to whom the office of Post- 
master had been assigned by De |’Equester, to be held jointly 
with William Frizell, submitted to the king a preposition, which 
is still preserved in the State Paper Office, “ for settling of 
staffits, or pacquet posts betwixt London and all parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions, for the carrying and recarrying of his 
subjects’ letters.” In consequence of this proposition, in which 
it is stated that the net cost of the Post Office to the Crown 
was 34001. annually, we find that— 


“The King issued a proclamation in which he recites that up to that 
time there had been no certain communication between England and 
Scotland ; ‘wherefore, he now commands his Postmaster of England 
for foreign parts, to settle a running post or two to run night and day 
between Edinburgh and London, to go thither and come back again in six 
days, and to take with them all such letters as shall be directed to any 
post town in or near that road.’ It is at the same time ordered that 
bye-posts shall be connected with many places on the main line, to 
bring in and carry out the letters from Lincoln, Hull, and other towns ; 
a similar post to Chester and Holyhead, and another to Exeter and 
Plymouth, are to be established: and it is promised that, as soon as 
possible, the like conveyances shall be organized for the Oxford and 
Bristol road, and also for that leading through Colchester for Norwich. 
The rates of postage are fixed at twopence the single letter for any 
distance under eighty miles, fourpence up to a hundred and forty 
miles, sixpence for any longer distance, and eightpence to any place in 
Scotland. By a subsequent proclamation, of 1637, it is ordered that 
no other messengers nor foot posts shall carry any letters but those alone 
which shall be employed by the King’s Postmaster-General, unless to 
places to which the King’s posts do not go, and with the exception 
of common known carriers, or messengers particularly sent on purpose, 
or persons carrying a letter for a friend. ‘This new establishment was 
entrusted to Thomas Witherings, who had before been appointed 
Foreign Postmaster, but in 1640 he was superseded for alleged abuses 





* Latch’s Reports of King’s Bench Cases, p. 87. 
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in his office, which was sequestered and placed in the hands of Philipe 
Burlemachy, to be exercised thenceforth under the care and superin- 
tendence of the Principal Secretary of State. From this time the Post 
Office may be considered to have become one of the settled institutions 
of the country.” — (“ First Report,” p. 10.) 


Tt may be true, that from this time the Post Office became an 
institution of the country—that it was settled as such is not the 
case. Witherings, upon his accusation, assigned his patent to 
Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, and Lord Stanhope petitioned the 
House of Lords, setting forth that the resignation of his prior 
patent was compulsory. The mails were stopped and seized by 
the contending parties upon several occasions, the welfare of the 
public being sacrificed, as usual, to the paltry quarrels of 
officials. 


“The prohibition of the carrying of letters by persons other than 
those employed by the King’s Postmaster caused great dissatisfac- 
tion, being viewed as an unwarrantable stretch of prerogative. In 
1642, a Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire 
into the matter, and the subject afterwards engaged the attention of 
Parliament.”—(First Report, p. 10.) 


In 1646, the case was submitted for the decision of the judges, 
who pronounced, with reference to the patent granted to Wither- 
ings, that “The patent of the Inland Letter Office was well 
created ; that the clauses of restraint in the said patent are void 
and not good inlaw ; that notwithstanding these clauses be void, 
the patent is good for the rest.”—(Report of Secret Committee 
on Post Office, Appendix, pp. 60-69.) 

So difficult was it even in that bad age to establish such an 
unjustifiable monopoly. 

In 1650, an attempt was made by the Common Council of 
London to establish a post, and the scheme was carried out with 
respect to Scotland, but the Attorney-General of the Common- 
wealth, Edmund Prideaux, who had obtained a grant of the 
monopoly, promptly interfered, and the Commons, so urgently 
opposed to the formation of one by the Crown, proceeded without 
delay to protect that of their minion. 

In 1653, the Post Office was farmed to John Manley for 
10,0001. a year. Under the rule of Oliver Cromwell the rates of 
postage and the rights of postmasters were determined by an Act 
of 1657, c. 30, and in a report upon the revenue, two years later, 
we find the item, “By postage of letters in farm, 14,000J."— 
(Parliamentary History, xxiii. 50.) 

At the Restoration, the Post Office remained in much the same 
state as under the Commonwealth. ‘‘ The Statute 12 Car. IL, 
c. 35, re-enacts in substance the ordinance of the Commonwealth, 
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and this Act, being the first strictly legal authority for the estab- 
lishment of the Post Office, has been called its charter.”—(First 
Report, p. 11.) 

Henry Bishop was appointed Postmaster-General, and he con- 
tracted to pay the king 21,500J. a year. In 1662 he was succeeded 
by Daniel O'Neil, and in 1663 the surplus revenue of the Post 
Office was settled, by the 15 Car. II. c. 14, upon James, Duke of 
York, and his heirs male. It is important to bear in mind that 
post horses as well as letters formed part of the Government 
monopoly at this time. 

During the receipt of the Post Office profits by the Duke of 
York, in 1683, a penny post for letters and small parcels was 
established in London. Itis thus described by Lord Macaulay :— 


“To facilitate correspondence between one part of London and 
another was not originally one of the objects of the Post Office. But 
in the reign of Charles II., an enterprising citizen of London, William 
Dockwray, set up, at great expense, a penny post, which delivered 
letters and parcels six or eight times a day in the busy and crowded 
streets near the Exchange, and four times a day in the outskirts of 
the capital. This improvement was, as usual, strenuously resisted. 
The porters complained that their interests were attacked, and tore 
down the placards in which the scheme was announced to the public. 
The excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, and by the discovery of 
Coleman’s papers, was then at the height. A cry was, therefore, raised 
that the penny post was a Popish contrivance. The great Doctor 
Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted a suspicion that the Jesuits were at 
the bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, if examined, would be found 
full of treason. The utility of the enterprise was, however, so great 
and obvious that all opposition proved fruitless. As soon as it became 
clear that the speculation would be lucrative the Duke of York com- 
plained of it as an infraction of his monopoly, and the courts of law 
decided in his favour.” —(History of England, vol. i. p. 385.)* 





* In the commencement of his peat of the Post Office Lord Macaulay 


has fallen into an error. He says, “The mode in which correspondence was 
carried on between distant places may excite the scorn of the present genera- 
tion; yet it was such as might have moved the admiration and envy of the 
poner nations % antiquity or of the contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil.” 
—(vol. i. p. 384. 

Gibbon's description of the Roman posts does not justify such a statement. 
He says, “The enone of receiving the earliest intelligence, and of convey- 
ing their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish throughout 
their extensive dominions the regular institution of posts. Houses were every- 
where erected, at the distance only of five or six miles; each of them was con- 
stantly provided with forty horses, and by the help of these relays it was easy 
to rs an hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.”—Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 1 vol. ed., p. 20. 

There was nothing superior to this in England in the reign of Charles II. 
Lord Macaulay states himself that the English mails only travelled five miles 
an hour, forty miles less in a day than the Roman messengers, 
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Dockwray’s services were rewarded with a pension of 2001. 
a-year, and his undertaking was the commencement of the London 
District Post, which, until 1854, remained a distinct branch of the 
General Post Office, and of which Dockwray was appointed con- 
troller. From this office he was removed on account of alleged 
mismanagement, and we hear nothing more of private enterprise 
entering into competition with the Government until 1708, when 
one Povey established a halfpenny post for London. This enter- 
prise was suppressed by a lawsuit, and Povey was cast in 
damages. 

In 1710, the 9 Anne, c. 10, was enacted, repealing the Statute 
12 Car. c. 11, consolidating the post offices of the British empire 
into one department, and settling its organization upon the basis 
upon which it remained until the time of Sir Rowland Hill. In 
1720, the cross-posts were farmed to Mr. Ralph Allen, who made 
great improvements in their management, the fruits of which he 
reaped in an annual sum of 12,0001. for more than forty years. 

At this time the net revenue of the Post Office had increased 
from 10,0001. in 1653, 21,000/. in 1663, 65,0001. in 1685, to 
90,0001. in 1701. Allen’s lease fell in in 1764, when the net in- 
come was 157,571l.; and in 1783 it reached 159,625l. 

In 1784, Mr. John Palmer, the manager of the theatre at Bath, 
gave an enduring impulse to the postal service. Mr. Palmer's 
position rendered him familiar with the condition of the great 
western road. Onno other was so much wealth conveyed, and 
on none were so many robberies committed; so habitual were 
those of the mails that the Post Office officials commenced to 
regard them as necessary adjuncts to the postal system. The 
public were warned to send bank notes in halves, “ since there were 
no other means of preventing robberies with effect, as it had been 
proved that the strongest carts that could be made, lined and 
bound with iron, were soon broken open by a robber;” and the 
functionaries remarked, with the philosophic intention of choosing 
the lesser evil of the two, “ that when desperate fellows had once 
determined on a mail robbery, the consequence would be murder 
in case of resistance.” 

“Up to that time,” says the Report, “the mail bags had been 
carried by post-boys on horseback, at an average rate, including 
stoppages, of from three to four miles an hour.” Mr. Palmer, in 
his scheme submitted to Mr. Pitt in 1788, gives the following 
account of the then existing system :— 


“The Post at present, instead of being the swiftest, is almost the 
slowest conveyance in the country; and though from the great im- 
provement in the roads other carriers have proportionately mended 
their speed, the Post is as slow as ever. It is likewise very unsafe, as 
the frequent robberies of it testify ; and to avoid a loss of this nature, 
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and this Act, being the first strictly legal authority for the estab- 
lishment of the Post Office, has been called its charter.’"— (First 
Report, p. 11.) 

Henry Bishop was appointed Postmaster-General, and he con- 
tracted to pay the king 21,500/. a year. In 1662 he was succeeded 
by Daniel O'Neil, and in 1663 the surplus revenue of the Post 
Office was settled, by the 15 Car. II. c. 14, upon James, Duke of 
York, and his heirs male. It is important to bear in mind that 
post horses as well as letters formed part of the Government 
monopoly at this time. 

During the receipt of the Post Office profits by the Duke of 
York, in 1683, a penny post for letters and small parcels was 
established in London. Itis thus described by Lord Macaulay :-— 


“To facilitate correspondence between one part of London and 
another was not originally one of the objects of the Post Office. But 
in the reign of Charles II., an enterprising citizen of London, William 
Dockwray, set up, at great expense, a penny post, which delivered 
letters and parcels six or eight times a day in the busy and crowded 
streets near the Exchange, and four times a day in the outskirts of 
the capital. This improvement was, as usual, strenuously resisted. 
The porters complained that their interests were attacked, and tore 
down the placards in which the scheme was announced to the public. 
The excitement caused by Godfrey’s death, and by the discovery of 
Coleman’s papers, was then at the height. A cry was, therefore, raised 
that the penny post was a Popish contrivance. The great Doctor 
Oates, it was affirmed, had hinted a suspicion that the Jesuits were at 
the bottom of the scheme, and that the bags, if examined, would be found 
full of treason. The utility of the enterprise was, however, so great 
and obvious that all opposition proved fruitless. As soon as it became 
clear that the speculation would be lucrative the Duke of York com- 
plained of it as an infraction of his monopoly, and the courts of law 
decided in his favour.”—(History of England, vol. i. p. 385.)* 





* In the commencement of his description of the Post Office Lord Macaulay 
has fallen into an error. He says, “ The mode in which correspondence was 
carried on between distant places may excite the scorn of the present genera- 
tion; yet it was such as might have moved the admiration and envy of the 
aera nations Y antiquity or of the contemporaries of Raleigh and Cecil.” 
—(vol. i. p. 384. 

Gibbon's description of the Roman posts does not justify such a statement. 
He says, “The om of receiving the earliest intelligence, and of convey- 
ing their orders with celerity, induced the emperors to establish throughout 
their extensive dominions the regular institution of posts. Houses were every- 
where erected, at the distance only of five or six miles; each of them was con- 
stantly provided with forty horses, and by the help of these relays it was eas 
to rah an hundred miles in a day along the Roman roads.”—Decline an 
Fall of the Roman Empire, 1 vol. ed., p. 20. 

There was nothing superior to this in England in the reign of Charles II. 
Lord Macaulay states himself that the English mails only travelled five miles 
an hour, forty miles less in a day than the Roman messengers, 
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Dockwray’s services were rewarded with a pension of 2001. 
a-year, and his undertaking was the commencement of the London 
District Post, which, until 1854, remained a distinct branch of the 
General Post Office, and of which Dockwray was appointed con- 
troller. From this office he was removed on account of alleged 
mismanagement, and we hear nothing more of private enterprise 
entering into competition with the Government until 1708, when 
one Povey established a halfpenny post for London. This enter- 
prise was suppressed by a lawsuit, and Povey was cast in 
damages. 

In 1710, the 9 Anne, c. 10, was enacted, repealing the Statute 
12 Car. c. 11, consolidating the post offices of the British empire 
into one department, and settling its organization upon the basis 
upon which it remained until the time of Sir Rowland Hill. In 
1720, the cross-posts were farmed to Mr. Ralph Allen, who made 
great improvements in their management, the fruits of which he 
reaped in an annual sum of 12,0001. for more than forty years. 

At this time the net revenue of the Post Office had increased 
from 10,0001. in 1653, 21,0001. in 1668, 65,0001. in 1685, to 
90,0001. in 1701. Allen’s lease fell in in 1764, when the net in- 
come was 157,5711.; and in 1783 it reached 159,6251. 

In 1784, Mr. John Palmer, the manager of the theatre at Bath, 
gave an enduring impulse to the postal service. Mr. Palmer's 
position rendered him familiar with the condition of the great 
western road. On no other was so much wealth conveyed, and 
on none were so many robberies committed; so habitual were 
those of the mails that the Post Office officials commenced to 
regard them as necessary adjuncts to the postal system. The 
public were warned to send bank notes in halves, “‘ since there were 
no other means of preventing robberies with effect, as it had been 
proved that the strongest carts that could be made, lined and 
bound with iron, were soon broken open by a robber;” and the 
functionaries remarked, with the philosophic intention of choosing 
the lesser evil of the two, “ that when desperate fellows had once 
determined on a mail robbery, the consequence would be murder 
in case of resistance.” 

“Up to that time,” says the Report, “the mail bags had been 
carried by post-boys on horseback, at an average rate, including 
stoppages, of from three to four miles an hour.” Mr. Palmer, in 
his scheme submitted to Mr. Pitt in 1788, gives the following 
account of the then existing system :— 


“The Post at present, instead of being the swiftest, is almost the 
slowest conveyance in the country ; and though from the great im- 
provement in the roads other carriers have proportionately mended 
their speed, the Post is as slow as ever. It is likewise very unsafe, as 
the frequent robberies of it testify ; and to avoid a loss of this nature, 
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people generally cut Bank bills or bills at sight in two, and send the 
bills by different posts. The mails are generally entrusted to some idle 
boy without character, mounted on a worn-out hack, and who, so far 
from being able to defend himself or escape from a robber, is much 
more likely to be in league with him.”—(p. 16.) 


Mr. Palmer had observed that when persons at Bath were par- 
ticularly anxious for the safe delivery of a letter, they sent it by 
coach as a parcel ; he therefore proposed that the mails should 
be sent by passenger coaches, well horsed, and attended by an 
armed guard. “This plan,” continues the Report, “ was vehe- 
mently opposed by the officers of the Post Office, but Mr. Pitt 
saw its merits, and under his auspices an Act of Parliament was 
passed authorizing its adoption.” One official stated that he re- 
gretted the “author of the plan should not first have informed 
himself of the nature of the business ;” and said that the improve- 
ment which had taken place in the postal arrangements “has 
made them now almost as perfect as can be without exhausting 
the revenue arising therefrom ;” and another predicted that Mr. 
Palmer's scheme, if adopted, “ will fling the whole commercial 
correspondence of the country into confusion, and will justly 
raise such a clamour as the postmaster will not be able to 
appease.”* 

The following year, the net revenue of the Post Office increased 
to 264,4091., thus giving a satisfactory reply to these false pro- 
phecies; and during a quarter of a century the mails were carried 
over an aggregate of seventy millions of miles without one case 
of mail robbery. Mr. Palmer was appointed Controller of the 
General Post Office Revenues, a place which enabled him to super- 
intend the carrying out of his plan. This was soon made too hot 
for him, and in 1792 he retired upon a pension of 30001., a sum 
much below that for which he had stipulated. In 1813, after 
repeated and unsuccessful applications to the Treasury, he brought 
his case before Parliament, and received a grant of 50,0001. 

Karly in the year 1887, Sir Rowland Hill broached his plan of 
Penny Postage in a pamphlet termed “ Post Office Reform.” In 
1796, the rates had been raised to a scale varying from 3d. to 9d. 
the single inland letter, but subsequently they were enhanced to 
one varying from 4d. to Is. 8d., giving an average charge of 9d. 
each letter. Sir Rowland instituted a comparison between the 
increase of population and private means of conveyance during 
the previous twenty years with that of the postal service. He 
found that had this kept pace with the former, its revenues should 
have shown an advance of 507,700/., or if with the latter, of 








* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xviii., p. 407. 
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nearly four times that sum; whilst, on the contrary, he disco- 
vered in them a slight but steady diminution. Thus, in 1815, the 
population was 19,552,000 ; in 1835, 25,605,000. In the former 
year, the stage-coach duties produced 217,671l.; in the latter, 
498,4971. ; whilst the revenue of the Post Office had decreased 
from 1,557,291. to 1,540,3001. At the time Sir Rowland Hill 
published his pamphlet, no accurate account of the number of 
letters that passed through the Post Office was kept, but he 
arrived at an approximate estimate from data supplied by the 
London District Post. He calculated the number of chargeable 
letters at about 88,600,000; of franked letters at 7,400,000; and 
of newspapers at 30,000,000 ; giving a total of about 126,000,000. 
The cost of distribution and management was altogether 696,5691., 
and he found upon analysis that the expenditure depending upon 
the distance which the letters were conveyed was 144,0001., and 
that not so depending was 282,0001. Applying to this the esti- 
mated number of letters passing through the Post Office, there 
resulted a probable cost of 84-lL00ths of a penny for each, of 
which 28-100ths was the cost of transit, and 56-100ths that of 
receipt and delivery. Taking into consideration, however, the 
greater weight of newspapers and the number of franked letters, 
the charge for transit became reduced to 9-100ths, or less than 
one-tenth of a penny. An estimate of the price of carrying a 
letter from London to Edinburgh gave an average cost of only 
1-36th ofa penny. 

Sir Rowland Hill now proposed that the charge for postage 
should be made proportionate to the whole expense in the receipt, 
transit, and delivery of the letter, and in the collection of the 
postage. This, he maintained, should be made uniformly one 
penny, the same from every post town to every other post town 
in the United Kingdom, since it would take a ninefold weight to 
make the price of the carriage of a letter amount to one farthing. 

The old method of charging for letters was by the number of 
sheets upon which they were written, and not by their weight— 
these charges also being excessive. The respect for the sanctity 
of private correspondence, which with such pains should be culti- 
vated in Post Office servants, was constantly destroyed by the 
necessity of exposing letters to a strong light for the avowed 
purpose of ascertaining their contents. The high rates of postage 
encouraged illicit traffic in letters, induced a complicated method 
of keeping accounts, which proved a continual invitation to 
fraud, and diminished the postal revenues. To remedy these 
evils, Sir Rowland Hill advocated the adoption of his reforms, 
and, after a great deal of opposition, the new law came into 
operation on the 10th January, 1840. 

In the debates in the House of Lords, on the 15th June and 
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18th December, 1837, Lord Lichfield, then Postmaster-General, 
said of Sir Rowland Hill’s scheme—‘“ Of all the wild and 
visionary schemes I have ever heard of, it is the most extrava- 
gant ;” and again—‘ The mails will have to carry twelve times 
as much weight, and therefore the charge for transmission, in- 
stead of 100,0001. as now, must be twelve times that amount. 
The walls of the Post Office would burst, the whole area in which 
the building stands would not be large enough to receive the 
clerks and the letters."* Colonel Maberly said, in his evidence 
before the Postage Committee of 1843 :— 

“My constant language to the heads of the departments was :— 
‘This plan we know will fail. It is your duty to take care that no 
obstruction is placed in the way of it by the heads of the department 
and by the Post Office. The allegation, I have not the least doubt, 
will be made at a subsequent period that this plan has failed in con- 
sequence of the unwillingness of the Government to carry it into fair 
execution. Itis our duty as servants of the Government to take care 
that no blame eventually shall fall on the Government through any 
unwillingness of ours to carry it into proper effect.’ ” 


He said, also :— 

“ After the first week, it was evident, from the number of letters 
being so much below Mr. Hill’s anticipations, that it must fail, inas- 
much as it wholly rested upon the number of letters, for without that 
you could not possibly collect the revenue anticipated.”—(Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, vol. xviii. p. 411.) 

Sir Rowland Hill was, for the purpose of superintending the 
development of his reforms, made an officer of the Treasury, and 
not of the Post Office. Here he was placed to great disadvantage. 
All his measures had to be proposed through the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and Mr. Goulburn, who then held that office, 
was unfavourable to them. They were commenced at a time of 
great commercial depression, buf their results soon silenced, if 
they did not convince their opponents. The chargeable cor- 
respondence of the country in the two following years increased 
from 88,000,000 to 231,000,000, and the gross revenue showed 
an advance of 65 per cent. Since that time the business and 
income of the Post Office have been gradually augmenting, the 
statistics given in the six reports before us being as follows :— 


Years. Number of Letters. Gross Revenue, 
1854 443,000,000 Sensesecen COT TOU 
1855 450,000,000 2,620,000 
1856 478,000,000 2,764,606 
1857 504,000,000 2,928,858 
1858 523,000,000 2,975,939 
1859 545,000,000 3,197,258 





* Mirror of Parliament, Debates, June 15th and December ] 8th, 1837. 
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Showing in each year a considerable advance per cent. in the 
income, and the traffic to be nearly sevenfold what it was twenty 
years ago. 

In looking over the foregoing historical summary of that which 
must be acknowledged to be the most perfect of Government 
Departments, our readers must have been struck with the examples 
of incompetence and prejudice which it discloses. They will have 
noticed that the Government monopoly of the Post Office, against 
which. we are contending, was only created in the reign of 
Charles I. At that time the House of Commons pronounced it 
to be unconstitutional, and the judges more definitely held it to 
be void in law. They will also have seen, that after the adoption 
of the Post Office by the State, every successive improvement 
has been introduced into its system, not only by private persons, 
but in imitation and on account of improvements already made 
in analogous undertakings by private enterprise. It was the 
comparative safety secured by sending letters by passenger coaches, 
which turned the attention of Mr. Palmer to the establishment 
of mail coaches, and it was the increase in coach traffic which 
induced Sir Rowland Hill to speculate upon the condition of the 
postal service, and led to the introduction of his reforms. Even 
within the walls of the Post Office itself, the power of private 
enterprise has been felt. The Money Order Department ori- 
ginated and continued for more than forty years the speculation 
of three Post Office clerks, trading as “Stow and Company.” 
It was commenced in 1792; it was made an official branch in 
1838; it yielded a net income of 29,1151. in 1859; and remains 
an example of the intelligence of public servants when engaged 
in furthering their own interests, of the supine carelessness of 
Government, and of the success of private undertakings. 

The power of the officers of the Government to open and 
examine the correspondence of persons suspected of offences is 
sanctioned by law, but must be universally condemned, except in 
very peculiar cases. In a proclamation of 1632, concerning 
the Postmaster of England for Foreign Parts,* it is stated by 
the king “how much it imports his State and this realm that 
the secrets thereof be not disclosed to foreign nations, which 
cannot be prevented if a promiscuous use of transmitting foreign 
letters and packets should be suffered ;” and in a letter from Sir 
John Coke to Lord Conway this motive for the monopoly of the 
Government is more clearly set forth. He says :— 


“Your lordship best knoweth what account we shall be able to give 
in our places of that which passeth by letters in or: out of the land, 





* Rymer’s Foedera, xix., 385. 
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if every man may convey letters under the covers of merchants to 
whom and what place he pleaseth.’’* 

A communication is also cited from an Englishman to a Scotch 
correspondent in Mr. Lang’s “ Historical Summary of the Post 
Office in Scotland,” in which it is stated, “I hear the posts are 
waylaid, and all letters taken from them and brouglit to Secretary 
Cooke.” 

During the Commonwealth the practice of opening letters was 
continued, inducing upon one occasion a formal remonstrance by 
the Venetian Ambassador, and in the Act of 1657 it is affirmed 
to be one great advantage of a State Post Office that it had been 
found one of the best means “to discover and prevent many 
dangerous and wicked designs which have been, and are daily 
contrived against the peace and welfare of this Commonwealth, 
the intelligence whereof cannot well be communicated but by 
letter of escript.”—(Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, 1657, p. 511.) 

After the Restoration, in a proclamation of Charles II. it is 
ordered that “no one, except by the immediate warrant of our 
principal Secretaries of State, shall presume to open any letters 
or pacquets not directed unto themselves.” 

By the Statute, 9 Anne, c. 10, the power of the Secretaries of 
State to open letters was confirmed, and it is enacted that after 
the 1st day of June, 1711, “no person or persons shall presume 
to open, detain, or delay any letter or letters after the same is or 
shall be delivered into the General or other Post Office, and 
before delivery to the persons to whom they are directed, or for 
their use, except by an express warrant in writing under the hand 
of one of the principal Secretaries of State for every such 
opening, detaining, or delaying.” 

For nearly a century after the passing of this Act, no record 
was kept of the granting of such warrants, but in the numerous 
State trials of the period we may trace the progress of corruption. 

In 1723, at the trial of Bishop Atterbury, certain copies of 
letters were adduced in evidence, sworn to be correct by a Post 
Office clerk, who had seen the originals opened and read at the 
Post Office. The bishop asked if he had had an express warrant 
under the hand of the Secretary of State for such opening ; but, 
upon a debate upon this question, the House of Lords determined 
that— 

“Tt is the opinion of this House that it is inconsistent with the 
public safety, as well as unnecessary for the prisoner’s defence, to suffer 
any further inquiry to be made upon this occasion into the warrants 
which have been granted by the Secretaries of State for the stopping 
and opening of the > letters which should come and go by post, or into the 
methods that have been taken by the proper officers at the Post Office 
in obedience to such warrants.’”’—(Lords’ Journals, xxii., 183—i86.) 





* Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. xviil., p. 404. 
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In 1735 complaints were made by several members of the 
House of Commons that their letters had been opened. A com- 
mittee having been appointed to inquire into the matter, they 
condemned the practice when employed against members of the 
House, and pronounced it to be a breach of privilege. Before 
the Committee of Secrecy upon the conduct of Robert, Earl of 
Orford, it appeared from the evidence of the Secretary of the 
Post Office, that 45,6751. had been paid to him without voucher 
or account, and that the greater portion of this sum had been 
employed by that corrupt minister in defraying the expenses of a 
private office, in which a legion of spies and informers were 
maintained, for the purpose of examining suspected corre- 
spondence, both foreign and domestic. 

The very letter-carriers were impregnated with this inquisitorial 
spirit. They opened letters with impunity, and gave their ill- 
acquired information with pride upon several Crown prosecutions. 
The Secretaries of State not only employed their prerogative in 
matters of public concern, but became the willing instruments of 
private tyranny. In the Report from the Secret Committee of 1844 
(p. 12), an instance is mentioned in which, “ at the request of A, 
a warrant issued to permit the eldest son of A to open and inspect 
any letters which the youngest son of A might write to either of 
two females, one of whom that youngest son had imprudently 
married.” 

In 1806, Lord Spencer, then Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, introduced the custom of recording the dates and nature 
of these warrants, and since 1822 the warrants themselves have 
been preserved. ‘They form an admirable instalment towards an 
official literature for this country. The whole number of warrants 
for opening letters at the Post Office from 1806 until 1844 (the 
time at which the Secret Committee was sitting) was 323, of 
these 53 had been granted within the previous three years. 
Since the commencement of the century 372 warrants had been 
issued affecting the correspondence of 724 persons, and eight of 
these, though they applied to some particular object, were not 
restricted to the letters of any definite number of persons, these 
being in direct contravention of the statute of Anne. The 
Secret Committee of 184£ reported that the warrants issued 
from 1799 up to that time might be classified as follows :— 

Bank of England . . 13] Revenue olen le 

Bankruptcy . . . . © 2] Foreign Correspondence 2 

Murder, theft, fraud . 144] Letters returned . 

Treason, sedition . . 77 | Address copied 

Prisoners of war. . . 13 | Forged Frank . . 
Uncertain 89* 


* Report from the Secret Committee on the Post Office, p. 11 (1844). 
[Vol. LXXIV. No, CXLV.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XVIII. No. I. F 
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The last item may possibly astonish our readers. In a period 
within the memory of many now living eighty-nine warrants have, 
for uncertain reasons been granted, for the violation of the 
sanctity of private correspondence by English statesmen. 

It may perhaps be remembered that the Secret Committee, from 
the report of which we have been quoting, was appointed by the 
House of Commons on account of an event which happened in 
1844, under the superintendence of Sir James Graham. In that 
year, the letters of an Italian refugee were opened at the General 
Post Office, under warrants from the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and their contents were communicated to a foreign 
Government. A cry of indignation went throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The occurrence was considered a 
national disgrace, and although the abusers of power received a 
merited amount of censure, its unhappy victims were numbered 
among the martyrs of Italian liberty. The Committee finally 
reported that this power should not be abrogated; that were the 
right of the Secretary of State to open letters at the Post Office 
denied, it would be equivalent to advertising to every criminal 
and conspirator against the public peace that he might employ 
the Post Office with impunity. 

As long, therefore, as the Post Office remains a Government 
Department, this power is to. continue. It came into use as 
soon as the Post Office was usurped by the State, and will be 
employed as long as that usurpation lasts. Surely no man could 
advocate this custom in England, more fitted as it is for the 
atmosphere of Naples. It almost amounts to a proof, that we 
who have been for so long idolizing the spirit of freedom, have, 
like the Athenians of old, been worshipping an unknown God. 

The Post Office is in no case answerable for the safety of a 
letter. There is no chance of compensation for the sufferer from 
the neglect or fraud of the Post Office servants. Even registra- 
tion does not involve postmasters in the responsibilities of 
ordinary carriers, Article 7 of the Regulations published in 
February, 1859, says :— 


“ Registration of inland letters or book packets may be made by the 
prepayment in stamps of a fee of 6d., in addition to the ordinary 
postage. Such registration makes it practicable to trace a letter from 
receipt to delivery. A receipt must be obtained by the sender at the 
post office’ window, and a receipt is required from the receiver by the 
letter-carrier on delivery.” it 


But there is no word of responsibility; and it is a legal doctrine 
that the Post Office, being a branch of the’ public service, insti- 
tuted by statute and administered by Government, postmasters 
receive no hire from, and enter into no contract with, private in- 
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dividuals. In the case of Lane v. Cotton,* tried in the reign of 
William III.,— 

“The plaintiff brought an action upon his ease against the defendant 
(Sir John Cotton), as Postmaster-General, for that, that a letter of 
the plaintiffs, being delivered into the said office to be sent by the post 
from London to Worcester, by the negligence of the defendants in the 
execution of their office, was opened in the office, and divers Exchequer 
Bills therein enclosed were taken away ad damnum.” 


Mr. Justice Gould, in delivering judgment, said of the Post 
Office: ‘ This office is founded in Government and reposed in 
the king, and it cannot (therefore) be answerable for defaults.” 
—(p. 648. 

Tn the _ of Rowning v. Goodchild,t which was an action 
brought in 1773, by a resident in Ipswich, against the postmaster 
of that town, for neglecting to deliver a certain letter, the Court 
held— 

“That the question in the present case doth not arise upon any 
private contract, nor is it like the case of a common carrier, but must 
be determined upon construction of the Statute 9 Anne, ec. 10, which 
was made for the general benefit of the people of these kingdoms, and 
with a political view to the better securing the revenue arising from 
the General Post Office.” —(p. 452.) 


In 1778, one Whitfield brought an action against Lord le 
Despencer,{ the then Postmaster-General, to recover damages for 
the loss of a bank note, stolen by one of the sorters out of a letter 
delivered into the Post Office; and Lord Mansfield, differing 
from an opinion of Chief Justice Holt, said :— 


“Now with all deference to so great an opinion, the comparison 
between a postmaster and a carrier, or the master of a ship, seems to me 
to hold in no particular whatsoever. The postmaster has no hire, enters 
into no contract, carries on no merchandise or commerce. But the 
post is a branch of revenue, and a branch of police erected by Act of 
Parliament. As a branch of revenue there are great receipts, but there 
is also a great surplus of benefit and advantage to the public arising 
from the fund. As a branch of police it puts the whole correspondence 
of the kingdom (for the exceptions are very trifling), under Govern- 
ment, and entrusts the management and direction of it to the Crown 
and officers appointed by the Crown. There is no analogy, therefore, 
between the case of the postmaster and a common carrier.” 


We see, therefore, that the irresponsibility of the Post Office is 
a consequence of its connexion with the State. What guarantee 
is there of care in the transmission of letters when neglect entails 





* Lord Raymond’s neo i. 646. + Cowper’s Reports, 754, 


Wilson’s Reports, iii, 443, 
FR 
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no penalties? (arelessness is the cause of as much loss 
as crime. There is no remedy to be had for the former in 
Post Office servants ; for the latter, there is punishment, but to 
inflict it is an extra loss and no compensation to the injured 
parties. It entails upon them the expense of a criminal prosecu- 
tion, but neither restores to them their property nor any equi- 
valent for it. Were the postal service in private hands the public 
could have redress, he proprietors of the Post Office would 
then receive hire, enter into a contract, and be liable to the con- 
sequences of its breach. 

In its present condition, the British Post Office is the most 
gigantic undertaking of the kind which exists, or Has ever existed. 
With a few trifling exceptions, it has the exclusive right of con- 
veying the whole correspondence of the United Kingdom. It 
also carries newspapers and books, and undertakes the remittance 
of small sums of money; but it is only with regard to letters 
that it enjoys amonopoly. By means of railways, stage coaches, 
omnibuses, mail carts, boats, and foot messengers, letters and 
parcels are received and despatched daily in almost every portion 
of the country. In Scotland and Ireland, however, there are a 
few places in which the deliveries are limited to twice or thrice 
in the week. By packets and private ships mails are despatched 
at short intervals to nearly every part of the globe. In the 
United Kingdom there are 11,412 post offices, of which 825 are 
head offices and 10,587 sub-offices. To these must be added 
1985 road letter-boxes, making a total of 13,370 receptacles for 
letters, as compared with 4518 existing before the introduction of 
the Penny Postage. The mails are now conveyed on each week 
day a distance of 140,391 miles, about 7500 miles more than in 
1858 ; 35,674 miles by rail, at an average cost of 9}d. a mile; 
32,936 miles by coach, omnibus, and cart, at an average of 24d. 
a mile; 2817 miles by packets and boats between different parts 
of the United Kingdom, at 93d. a mile; and 68,964 miles on 
foot, at 14d. a mile. 

During the year these mails carried 545,000,000 letters, making 
an average of 18 to each person in the United Kingdom— 
22 to each in England, 16 in Scotland, and 7 in Ireland, 
showing an increase of 4} per cent. over 1858, and of 700 per 
cent. over 1839. The number of these letters which were 
returned to their writers, owing to failure in attempts to deliver 
them, was 1,900,000, being about 200,000 more than in the 
previous year, and equal to one in 280 of the whole number of 
letters. “* Nearly half the non-deliveries,” says the Report, “ was 
owing to the letters being addressed either insufficiently or in- 
correctly, more than 11,000 having been posted without any 
address at all.”—(‘‘Sixth Report,” p. 15.) The number of 
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registered letters was 1,400,000, and in 785 cases they did not 
reach their destination. About 70,500,000 newspapers were 
passed through the Post Office, and 470,000 of them were 
lost, being about 1 in 150. Money orders to the amount of 
13,250,9801. and the number of 6,969,108 were issued. ‘‘ The un- 
claimed money orders,” says the Report, “last year amounted to 
20131., which according to the established rule, was carried to the 
fund for assisting the officers of the department in insuring their 
lives. In proportion to the whole number of orders there were 
twice as many unclaimed in Ireland as in England or Scotland.” 
—(p. 18.) There was an increase of 43 per cent. over the money 
orders issued in 1858; and on an ayerage | to every 4 persons in 
the United Kingdom—1 to every 3 in England, 1 to every 6 in 
Scotland, and 1 to every 13 in Ireland—and whilst in the 
former countries the Money Order Department yields a large 
profit, in the latter it costs the Government a considerable yearly 
sum. This work is performed by a staff numbering 24,608 per- 
sons. Of these about 3300 belong to the London District, and 
in England and Wales alone there are 14,806 provincial officers. 
The General Post Office is divided into seven departments, 
namely, the secretary's, the solicitor’s, the mail, the receiver and 
accountant-general’s, the money order, the circulation, and the 
surveyor's offices. In Dublin and Edinburgh the same divisions 
are, of course, upon a smaller scale, preserved. The officers of 
the Post Office in the United Kingdom, in 1858 and 1859, are 
thus classified in the Sixth Report :— 

Orricers IN Bririsn Istzs: Deo. 1858. Dee. 1860. 
Postmaster-General . . . . « . s « 1 1 
Secretary, Assistant Secretaries, and Secre- 

taries for Ireland and Scotland: . . . 5 5 
Other Superior Officers; viz., Heads of 

Departments, Chief Clerks in the Metro- 

politan Offices, Sc. 4,,-. \e.i6 jn 18 
Surveyors Ee ee ee ee es 15 
SR a eee ee i 11,398 
Cherma ae. (oN ee Lethe ebuistt & ‘ 1,594* 
Mail Guards and Porters . 9. 2.0... 209 
Letter-Carriers, Messengers, &c. . . . 11,076 11,363 
Marine Mail Officers . 2... ... 7 7 


24,186 24,608 

A comparison of the number of Post Office servants in 1859 
with what it was rather less than a century ago, gives some 
notion of the increase of the business of the department. 





* The decrease in the force of clerks is mainly attributable. to the revision 
6f the Money Order Office, 
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“The office at this time” (1764), says the First Report, “though 
much increased since its first establishment, was of very insignificant 
proportions compared with those it has since assumed. Thus the 
records show that in 1763 the Secretary had one clerk and two super- 
numerary clerks assigned to him, whereas the Secretary’s office now 
comprises sixty-seven clerks. The Recciver-General had two clerks, 
and the Accountant-General a deputy and one clerk, though these two 
offices (now united in one) require at present the services of fifty-one 
clerks. Two clerks only were employed to open ‘dead and insolvent 
letters,’ but the like duties now occupy the time of thirty-five clerks.” 
—(p. 14.) 


The efficiency of the postal system is not in proportion to its 
extent. As a specimen of the method in which it is managed, 
and as an example of its arrangements, we have only to look at 
the central establishment in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and at the 
working of the London district. From the period of its origin 
by Dockwray until 1854, the London District Post remained a 
separate institution. In that year it was absorbed into the 
General Post, but by the division of the metropolis into depart- 
ments, which are treated as different towns, by the vast number of 
letters delivered in them, equalling the whole quantity in England 
and Wales twenty years ago; and by the frequency of the deli- 
veries themselves it may still be considered as a distinct concern. 
Besides this, the London Office is very absurdly made the heart 
of the whole postal service. From and to it flows all the corre- 
spondence of the country, even in its passage between neigh- 
bouring places, and any deficiency in it is necessarily felt in every 
part of the kingdom from Land’s End to the Orkneys. 

In 1814 the old General Post Office in Lombard-street was 
discovered to be too small for the business there to be transacted. 
Ten years afterwards, the building in St. Martin’s-le-Grand was 
erected, and in 1829 it was opened for public use. Since that 
time, the work to be done has become sevenfold more extensive, 
but no efficient methods have been adopted for supplying the 
needed amount of room. Lord Lichfield’s prophecy, inspired by 
official blindness, has, by the same influence, been fulfilled. ‘To 
use his lordship’s elegant metaphor, “ the walls of the Post Office 
are bursting; the whole area in which the building stands is not 
sufficient to hold the clerks and the letters.” For years the 
attempt has been made to adapt the postal service to the build- 
ing, and not the building to the postal service. For more than a 
quarter of a century the country has been edified by a series of 
illustrations on the part of its Government of the condemned 
methods of piecing old garments with fresh cloth, and of putting 
new wine into old bottles. Chambers have been hung from the 
ceiling of the Post Office, or excavated in its walls, in frantic 
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efforts for more room; yet still there is no adequate space for the 
business to be done. The want of room prevents a sufficient 
number of persons from being employed, and a further want of 
ordinary mechanical appliances prevents the labour of those 
who are employed from being economized. 

At the time for despatching the mails, the letters by thousands 
are cast through apertures in the letter-boxes into a trough. A 
shoot would convey them quickly, and without trouble, to that 
part of the edifice where they could be faced and stamped. But 
there is no shoot, and instead, they are swept by porters, with 
carpet .brooms,. into a multitude of baskets. After this delicate 
treatment, they are brought to tables (which are too short for the 
purpose) to be faced, é.e., turned with their directions upwards. 
They are next carried to tables where the date and hour of their 
delivery into the Post Office are stamped upon them ; then again 
to other tables where the postage stamp is obliterated ; then again 
to other tables where they are sorted into divisions; and then again 
even to other tables, where they are arranged for various postal 
towns. All this stamping and obliterating is done by hand by 
persons who would be too few to do it properly even with the 
aid of machinery. We are glad, however, to find it stated with 
some naiveté in the Sixth Report :—“ After many efforts, some 
machines have at length been constructed, which are found in 
practice to perform the work of stamping and obliterating more 
quickly and perfectly than by hand.’—(p. 9.) 

The circulation room is still in the same condition in which it 
was before the introduction of the penny postage system. It 
was then, as we have already stated, the practice to submit letters 
to a strong artificial light, for the purpose of detecting whether 
they contained enclosures. The light of day was necessarily 
excluded, and with it a great portion of necessary atmosphere. 
The apartment still remains dark and ill-ventilated, although the 
reasons for its being so have long since ceased. We are here 
again met with promises from the Postmaster-General. He says 
in the Sixth Report of the establishment in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand :— 

“Tt is fortunate that the original construction, although in many 
respects very defective, allowed of very considerable additions being 
made to the available room, and at a very moderate cost; while either 
by an additional story, or by carrying the building over the area re- 
served for the railway vans, abundant space may be obtained for all 
requirements within the extremest range of probability.” —(p. 8.) 


It is not strange, under these circumstances, that the mails 
should so often be delayed, or that the General Post Office should 
be contemplated with such growing discontent. 

In the Second Report (1856) the Duke of Argyll broached his. 
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plan of District Post Offices in London, which, however, has not 
yet been fully carried out. He says— 


* To remove the obstacles arising out of the enormous magnitude of 
London—obstacles constantly on the increase—the whole metropolis 
has been divided into ten districts, and each district will be treated in 
many respects as a separate town. ‘Thus, instead of all district post 
letters being carried, as at present, from the receiving-houses to the 
office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, there to be sorted and re-distributed, 
the letters will be carried to the principal office of the district in which 
they are posted, and being sorted there, will be distributed at once to 
the different districts to which they are directed. .......- To 
secure,” the Report continues, “so great an advantage, it is perhaps 
not unreasonable to hope that the public may be willing to give its 
ready co-operation. The whole plan of acceleration in the delivery of 
the General Post letters, depends upon the first assortment being 
effected previously to the arrival of the mails. As London will, for 
postal purposes, be in effect divided into ten towns, it is essential to 
the complete working of the plan that the letters should be directed 
accordingly. For this purpose it would suffice, if to the address there 
were appended initial letters indicating the district, as N. for the 
Northern, §.W. for the South Western.”—(p. 10.) 


This is simply a plan for making the public do the work of the 
Post Office. It imposes upon them the necessity of acquiring, 
with considerable labour, an accurate knowledge of the districts 
into which it may please the Postmaster-General to divide the 
city. In practice, it is found that the wrong initial letters are 
often appended to letters, greatly increasing the number of those 
returned,* and that when the right ones have been used, they 
have been disregarded by the Post Office servants; in some 
cases, letters inscribed with N.W. or S.W. having been dispatched 
to North or South Wales. To diminish the work in the London 
districts, newspapers have been made liable to an extra charge 
if posted within three miles of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The con- 
sequence of this is, that yast numbers of them are taken to 
the suburbs for posting, the Post Office thus bringing upon 
itself the expense of transmitting them a much longer distance 
than necessary. 

An agitation has also been commenced in behalf of the Post 
Office servants of all grades. It has been stated, with considerable 
force on their side, that nearly ninety per cent. of them, employed 
in the subordinate positions of messengers, letter-carriers, or 
sorters, have had their hours of labour so much increased, and at 
the same time their wages so much diminished, that these situa- 
tions no longer offer inducements to men of ordinary education 





* There were 200,000 more returned letters last year than the year before. 
(Sixth Report, p. 15.) 
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and character. These three classes of persons number about 
three thousand, the messengers receiving 10s. a week, the letter- 
carriers from 18s. to 23s. a week, and the sorters from 30s. to 2l. 
Of these nearly three-fourths, it is said, are letter-carriers or 
messengers, for some of the sorters are required to do the work of 
clerks, whilst the letter-carriers and sorters are employed indis- 
criminately in sorting or taking out the mails. In an able article 
in the Times newspaper, which has adopted the cause of these 
officers, their daily life is described :— 


“These men come to the Post Office at five in the morning, and 
work at sorting the letters and papers till eight, some of them finding 
time in the interval to swallow down their breakfast in the shape of a 
lump of dry bread, At eight o’clock they have to take out the letters 
for delivery till eleven or twelve, and they are then supposed to have 
the interval between twelve and five in the evening to themselves, 
though they must not be out of the way, as they are held to be liable 
for duty when called upon. At five they return to the Post Office, 
where they again sort the letters, and again at eight take them out for 
delivery until nine or ten. Nominally, the messengers are not supposed 
to sort or take out, letters at all; but, in fact, as these men are employed 
at only 10s. a week, their number has been increased, and they dis- 
charge each duty as much as the letter-carriers themselves. ‘The 
great chiefs of the Post Office, indeed, endeavour to excuse this dreadful 
under-payment by asserting that those employed at 10s. can make a 
shilling extra by over-hours. But in effect this is denied by the work- 
ing chiefs of departments, who allege that the men cannot always find 
this extra work to do, and that as an over-tasked and ill-fed man has 
not an inexhaustible fund of energy in him, those who do work over- 
hours one night, are next day unable to get through their regular 
labour, and the public service suffers in consequence. Again, it is said 
that the letter-carriers de facto work at tailoring or job work of various 
kinds, in the interval they are supposed to have to themselves between 
twelve and five in the day ; but this, if true, only shows that the men 
are driven to seek other aids besides their regular Government duty in 
the Post Office to keep life and soul together. The wages were for- 
mally some three or four shillings a week higher, but without the least 
reason assigned they have been reduced, and the characters of the class 
of persons employed have sunk in proportion. Hard worked and ill- 
paid, the men are discontented and sullen—they are indifferent to the 
proper performance of their duties, and hold the threat of dismissal in 
utter disdain, feeling sure, as they say, that even stonebreaking on the 
roadside would not be harder labour and scarcely less remunerative. 
These things have borne their natural fruit ; and there is no concealing 
the fact that Post Office robberies are certainly not on the decrease, 
though they are less discovered than formerly, notwithstanding the 
immense extent to which the system of espionage has been developed. 
It may seem incredible, yet we are informed on the most reliable 
authorities, that there is scarcely a person at the General Post Office, 
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from letter-carriers up to heads of departments, who has not, at some 
time or other, been suspected and placed under the surveillance of Post 
Office detectives. Many, indeed, have even been actually searched for 
missing letters specially marked and sent through their division to de- 
tect their supposed felonies. No one can tell with accuracy the extent 
to which this espionnage has been carried. It is only felt to be every- 
where and shrewdly guessed to cost a far larger sum for its main- 
tenance, than would, if divided among the salaries of the subordinate 
oflicials, be sufficient to secure men of a higher class and better cha- 
racter.”’—(Times, Friday, March 30, 1860.) 


The clerks have contented themselves by presenting a foolish 
memorial against promotion by merit to the Postmaster-General. 
To these statements of the Times, Lord Elgin, in the Sixth 
Report, replies in a strain which we do not know whether to 
refer to Uncle Toby’s category of the retort courteous or that of 
the lie direct. He says— 


“ Your Lordships will remark, that the average length of service at 
which persons attached to the London Office retired on pension last 
year was twenty-six years. 

“ All the reports concur in speaking highly of the general conduct 
of the officers during the past year, though, of course, in so great an 
establishment there wiil be exceptions.”—(P. 38.) 

And, again :— . 

“With reference to statements which sometimes appear in the 
newspapers regarding the condition of the letter-carriers and other 
officers of the department, I would appeal to the good feeling of those 
who conduct the public press to be very cautious in promulgating 
reports which may tend to render those officers discontented and 
restless, and to produce evils which happily have hitherto existed only 
in imagination. It is scarcely necessary to remark that order and 
discipline must be maintained among the large number of men in the 
service of the Post Office, even (if necessary) by the infliction of 
heavy punishment, however the misconduct may have originated, and 
by whomsoever it may have been excited; and that a grave responsi- 
bility rests on those who, by heedless remarks in influential organs of 
publication, may produce evils, the consequences of which must fall on 
working men, whose very livelihood may be at stake. ‘The letter- 
carriers belong in the main to the same class of society, a portion of 
which was lately led, by exaggerations and false reasoning, into the 
folly and misery of the strike among the builders. The present body 
of the letter-carriers are, I feel sure, too intelligent and too well aware 
of the many benefits they enjoy to be worked upon by misrepresenta- 
tions ; but it would be too much to expect that this is the case with all 
of them.”—(P. 39.) 

“While on this subject, I may state that at the London Office 
the rate of wages for the lowest class of letter-carriers ranges from 
18s. per week to 25s., each one, though necessarily under twenty-one 
years of age at the time of admission, beginning at 18s., and advancing 
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1s. per annum, supposing him to be diligent and well-conducted, until 
he reaches 25s., and always having a prospect, as promotion now in 
all cases depends on merit alone, of rising to a class of sorters, or even, 
if qualified, to one of clerks. 

“ Besides this payment in money, which, it should be observed, is 
subject to no uncertainty from change of season or state of trade, 
every letter-carrier is partly supplied with clothing, has gratuitous 
medical attendance and medicine, is secured a pension in old age, and 
receives assistance in insuring his life for the benefit of his family. 

“As respects the amount of labour, the limit aimed at is eight 
hours per day; notice being given, that if any one finds his work 
occupy more than that time, he is at full liberty to apply for inquiry 


and rectification. 
“ Lastly, every letter-carrier has, once in each year, a fortnight’s 
) 


holiday, without any deduction from his income.”—(P. 40. 

It is also stated in a note that there are a few auxiliaries 
attending for five hours in the day who are nominally paid 10s. 
a week, but who, as they generally supply the place of absentees, 
and attend for seven hours in the day, are actually paid 16s. a 
week, and are appointed to regular places as vacancies occur. 
The Report continues :— 

“There need not be the least diffienlty in procuring, at the present 
wages, honest, intelligent, and industrious young men, perfectly quali- 
fied for the office of letter-carrier: and I may add, that in cases of 
dismissal—happily a rare occurrence, considering the number of men 
employed—the most strenuous efforts are often made to obtain re- 
admission to the service.”—(P. 40.) 

These pictures are certainly rather different. The latter, 
deliberately drawn by a great officer of State, and sanctioned by 
his name, must carry more weight with it than the one produced 
by an anonymous author, however ingenious, even in the Z'imes. 
No one thinks of painting in glowing colours the trials and 
wrongs of railway porters or telegraph boys, because with them 
competition is open, and should they find their work too great, 
or their pay too little, they are at liberty to seek for better places. 
It is because these Post Office servants are Government officials 
that an excitement is got up among them, that they are invited 
to take measures, which would have the effect, at least for a time, 
of throwing the whole country into confusion, and that the public 
are called upon to arbitrate in a matter, to the details of which 
they have neither time, inclination, nor opportunities to attend. 

The Postmaster-General does not refer to the system of 
espionage, which is asserted to be carried on at the Post Office, 
and, we fear that this is, in truth, one of the corruptions so 
plenteously introduced into the Postal service by the State. The 
practice in itself is mean and contemptible. We had almost 
condemned it as un-English ; but deeper investigations into the 
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institutions of our country induce us continually to modify the 
applications of that term. 

There are two arguments which are sometimes brought forward 
in defence of the State monopoly of the Post. Office, which it 
may be well to consider. Sometimes it is said the Postal service 
is a means of taxation, and therefore should be maintained in 
the hands of Government; or, again, it is affirmed the Post Office 
is not so much a method of raising money as, an institution 
intended for the benefit of the public, the adyantages of which 
could not be so universally diffused were it not supported by the 
Staie, since some parts of it are not remunerative. ‘These two 
opinions are mentioned by Serjeant Stephens in his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. He says:— 


“Tt is the opinion of Blackstone, that there cannot be a more 
eligible method than this (the Post Office) of raising money upon the 
subject, and he remarks, that it affords to both the Government and the 
people a mutual benefit, because the Government acquire a revenue, 
and the people do their business with greater ease, expedition, and 
cheapness than they would be able to do if no such tax and, of course, 
no such office, existed. Of late, however, the Post Office has been 
regarded less as a source of revenue than as affording an easy, ready, 
and cheap conveyance of correspondence for the convenience of the 
public, and the promotion of the commercial interests of the country.” 
—(Vol. ii. p. 578.) 

We deny the truth of the first part of this, passage. Had the 
Government never interfered with the carriage of letters, there is 
no doubt whatever but that a system for their conveyance, every 
whit as efficient as that now existing, and probably more so, 
would have been flourishing in the country. We have seen how 
posts were originally called into existence by the ordinary action 
of a demand for their services, and how many of them, particularly 
those established in London by Dockwray and Povey, were not 
usurped by the State until their success and utility had excited 
its envy. In this, as in every other branch of commerce, the 
want would have produced the supply, and the Post. Office would 
have been originated, like the Parcels Delivery Company, or the 
Great Western Railway. The assumption by the Government 
of the exclusive right of carrying persons or packages as a 
means of taxation, or for the promotion of the interest of the 
country, would not be more worthy of censure than the assumption 
for these reasons of the exclusive right of carrying: letters. If 
the Post Office yields a revenue equal to the paper, duty, the 
Parcel and Railway offices would yield one equal to the, Income 
Tax, and if the interests inyolved in the safety of letters are too 
important to be entrusted to the care of private persons, those 
inyolvyed in the safety of merchandise and human beings are so, 
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a fortiori. But whether intended as a means of profit to the 
State, or of advantage to the public, the practice of our postal 
system must be condemned. In the first case, certain branches 
of it are maintained, as, for instance, the colonial posts, which, 
so far from bringing anything into the Exchequer, cost money ; 
and, in the second, it is acknowledged to be in an extremely 
inefficient condition, and improvements, it is stated, cannot sud- 
denly be made in it for fear of exhausting the revenue. The 
two principles cannot be combined; they destroy each other. 
Between them the authorities oscillate, and by them they are 
cruelly perplexed. With Captain Macheath they might sing— 


“ How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


Thus we find Lord Elgin saying, in the Sixth Report :— 


“ For the further development of the provincial rural posts, a work 
in constant progress, the department has incurred an additional expense 
of more than 11,000/. per annum, but I trust that in time all this ex- 
pense will be repaid, and will be found, in addition, to yield a fair profit. 
Indeed, had I not expected that the new or improved rural posts would 
be at least self-supporting, I should not have considered the expendi- 
ture justifiable,’’—-(Report 6, 1860, p. 9.) 


Whilst Mr. Hamilton, the Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, 
in giving his evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Packet and Telegraphic Contracts, on 21st July, 
1859, says, in answer to the question— 


“ Q. When you speak of political considerations in connexion with the 
colonies, are the Committee to understand that you think it necessary 
to conciliate the colonies by giving them postal facilities greater than 
would he required upon the mercantile principle of supply and demand, 
—A. Not to conciliate in that sense of the word, but I think there is an 
amount of consideration due to any important interests, what I should 
call a political consideration due to all interests like the colonial in- 
terests. A colony might reasonably complain if it was deprived of 
the advantages of postal communication, simply because that postal 
“communication might not be remunerative ; and that is what I mean 
by political consideration.”*—(Report of Committee, p, 27.) 


Here we have the two principles laid down :—Posts cannot 
justifiably be established in England unless they pay, but they 
cannot justifiably be refused to the colonies, even if they cost 
money. An Englishman in Devonshire cannot have a post- 
office in his village unless it yields a revenue to the State at least 
equal to its expenditure, but a colonist in Van Diemen’s Land is 
not to be annoyed by paltry pecuniary considerations. The postal 








* Tt may be political consideration, but it certainly is not political econamy. 
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system is inaugurating a new theory of colonial government 
,worthy of a liberal and enlightened age. The old controversy 
which produced the American War has been reversed. The 
colonies are not to be taxed for the mother country, but the 
mother country is to be taxed for the Colonies. 

The clear profit derived by the Post Office, as compared with 
its expenditure, is absurdly large. In 1859, there was an outlay 
of 2,312,1141., and a profit of 1,135,9601., about fifty per cent— 
ten times greater than the interest of money lent upon any decent 
security, five times as much as would satisfy sanguine private 
speculators, and twice as much as is made by the most successful 
retail dealer. There isno doubt but that much less net revenue 
would content any companies or company which might undertake 
the carriage of our letters, and that this would be done propor- 
tionately cheaper. ‘There is not a telegraph or railway company 
in England which would not rejoice if it made a third of the 
profit which the Government makes out of the Post Office. 

The Penny Postage and the charge for letters by weight were 
certainly great improvements; but the system of Sir Rowland 
Hill cannot justly be considered, as it seems sometimes to be, the 
summum bonum of letter rates. A charge of one penny for the 
carriage of all letters of a certain weight within the United King- 
dom, irrespective of the distance which they have to be conveyed, 
is eminently arbitrary. It could only have been adopted as a 
means of taxation, and it is founded upon the consideration of 
only two of the three items of expense which make up the price of 
the conveyance of correspondence,—namely, receipt and delivery 
and weight in transit, the extent of the latter being ignored. No 
one in London who has written two letters, one to a friend resid- 
ing in the same town as himself, and another to one in Edinburgh, 
can have failed, in affixing the stamps to them, to observe the 
unfairness of charging the same sum for carrying the one four 
hundred yards and the other four hundred miles, when the cost 
of transmission must in the one case be so much more than 
in the other. The uniform penny rate is one of those injus- 
tices which at the first blush appear to be just, but the unfairness 
of which becomes plainly manifest upon a little closer inspection. 
Take a parallel case. Suppose the Parcels Delivery Company or 
the Great Western Railway made all their charges for parcels or 
persons of the same weight the same, irrespective of the distance 
in the United Kingdom which they were to travel. Suppose they 
charged the same fare from London to Hanwell as from London 
to Birmingham, the whole community would exclaim against 
such an imposition, yet in the case of the Post Office this is 
gravely justified and maintained. 

It costs the same to issue the tickets in both cases, it requires 
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an equal amount of labour or steam to carry parcels or people 
who are equally heavy; the only difference is that of distance, 
the one element which is ignored by the Post Office, and which 
is by far the most important of them all, Mr. Hamilton, in his 
evidence, before quoted, explains the cause of this. He says,— 


“The view which I myself entertain is this, and in expressing it 
of course I mean that it should be regulated by a proper consideration 
for economy ; but the view that I take is this: a certain amount is 
levied as Post Office revenue, and I think the first charge upon that 
revenue is to supply reasonably all portions of her Majesty’s dominions 
with postal communication. I do not regard the Post Office revenue 
as merely a question of Revenue.”—(Report of the Committee on 
Packet and Telegraph Contracts, p. 27.) 


Which is simply an elaboration of the proverbial principle of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. What right has the State to take 
more money from Peter for carrying his letter from the Temple 
to Brompton than is absolutely necessary, in order that it may 
take less from Paul for carrying his letter from Finsbury-square 
to Bath or Barbadoes ? The same observation applies to news- 
papers. ‘The average cost of transmission by post of a newspaper 
is 1}d., for a letter 1-36th of a penny, yet they are charged alike. 
Surely it is unjust to the letter sender to make him pay dearly 
in order that the newspaper sender may pay cheaply. Lord 
Elgin, in the Sixth Report, makes some remarks upon this point, 
which we are most willing to endorse, but his Lordship does not 
see that his reasoning strikes at the very root of our present 
system. He says,— 


“Tt was urged that the wide circulation of newspapers is a very 
desirable object, as it tends to diffuse knowledge and to bind countries 
and colonies to each other. No one is more convinced of this than 
myself, or more highly appreciates the talent with which our news- 
paper press is conducted, or its general value. But the same remark 
on the diffusion of information and the strengthening of the ties of 
friendship applies to letters and books, and ease of attainment is also 
very desirable with regard to all other comforts and benefits, and in a 
yet higher degree as relates to the necessaries of life. It is of great im- 
portance, doubtless, that every person should be able to procure cheap 
bread, yet no one now proposes to establish State mills, at which corn 
should be ground at half the cost, or even at the full expense, 
without profit. In truth, the demand for special privileges in the 
case of newspapers, is, in my opinion, only one of the many forms 
of a claim for protection, and resolves itself into a proposal to tax the 
country at large for the advantage, real or imaginary, of a particular 
class, and is no more valid than a proposal to protect corn, hardware, 
or cottons,” —(P. 24.) 


We may reverse his Lordship’s comparison without affecting 
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his argument, and maintain that if such a course would not be 
right in the case of newspapers, neither is it so in that of letters. 
In Sweden, they act upon the principle here condemned much 
more consistently than we do in England. In that country, there 
is no charge for postage, the whole expense of the Post Office 
being defrayed out of the general taxes. Whilst the Post Office 
remains a Government Department, the inhabitants of towns have 
peculiar claims upon it to carry their letters cheaply. They pay 
various rates and taxes which are unknown in the country, 
and, upon Mr. Hamilton's theory, they at least should receive ad- 
vantage from their place of residence. This has been felt in 
Quebec, and there is an halfpenny post for the city and its 
environs. Were the postal service in private hands this anomaly 
would certainly disappear ; for we have seen that, even in the time 
of Queen Anne, a halfpenny post was established in London. 

The injustice of the postal system becomes even more apparent 
when we consider its foreign and colonial branches. The whole 
question of mail contracts has been so fully discussed in a late 
number of this Review, that it would be unnecessary, even if we 
had the space or inclination, at present to go into it. We shall 
now, therefore, content ourselves with exposing the vicious prin- 
ciple upon which they rest. Contracts have always been the 
bétes noires of Government, and those of the Post Office attracted 
Parliamentary notice as early as 1788. At that time the 
Commissioners of Fees and Gratuities reported that, in the 
seventeen years previous, the cost of mail contracts had been 
1,088,1331., and they laid some stress upon the fact, that “ many 
officers of the Post Office were owners of such packets, even 
down to the chamber-keepers.” The mail service was then per- 
formed partly by means of hired vessels and partly by those which 
were the property of the Crown. The Commissioners proposed 
that the latter should be sold, and the whole provided for by public 
and competitive tender. The matter was again considered by the 
Finance Committee of 1798, which reiterated the reeommenda- 
tions of that of 1788. The war with France at this time much 
increased the average cost of the packet contracts, In 1771 it 
was 61,0001.; in 1797, 78,4891.; in 1810, 105,0001.; andin 1814, 
160,6031. In the succeeding years of peace it fell to an average 
of 85,0001., but in 1829 it reached 108,805. Since then, ex- 
penses have been augmenting, abuses have been accumulating, 
Parliamentary Committees have been sitting, but no great im- 
provement has been made. In 1853, Mr. Gladstone appointed a 
Committee to inquire into the mail and telegraphic contracts, 
and another in 1859, which has just made its report. ‘The Post- 
master-General does not refer very explicitly to the contracts for 
the carriage of inland mails, but he remarks, that only a few are 
carried at the ordinary parcel rates. 
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The subsidies now paid to persons and companies for the con- 
veyance of foreign and colonial mails amount to nearly a million 
of money, and entail an actual loss of 514,900. There are eight 
lines of communication, only one of which yields any profit. This 
is the notorious Churchward Contract between Dover and Calais, 
and Dover and Ostend, the nett revenue derived from which is 
60,5001. The Peninsular line costs 17,5001. ; the North American, 
79,0001. ; the West Indian, Pacific, and Brazilian, 215,5001. ; the 
West Coast of Africa, 26,0001. ; the Australian, 68,000I.; and the 
East Indian, 84,0001. In 1837, the Marine Mail Contracts were 
transferred from the management of the Post Office to that of the 
Admiralty, under the supervision of the Treasury, but the Com- 
mittee of 1859 has recommended that they should again be re- 
turned to that of the Post Office. 


“Since,” says the Sixth Report, “much of the cost of the packet 
service is incurred for other than postal purposes, only part of it, as 
already stated, is placed to the debit of the Post Office ; the rule being, 
in those cases where the expense is not defrayed by the amount of sea 
postage, and where, therefore, it could not on postal grounds be jus- 
tified, to debit the Post Office with such portion as is covered by the 
sea postage, the whole cost being charged to the Post Office when the 
amount of sea postage is equal to the expense.” —(p. 34.) 


Now this has very much the appearance of cooking an account. 
The evidence given before the Committee on Packet and Telegraphic 
Contracts (1859), shows pretty clearly that these other than postal 
purposes are, as far as the Government is concerned, purely ficti- 
tious. It was in contemplation, it appears, at the time the care- 
of the contracts was given to the Admiralty, to make the mail: 
packets reserved ships of war, but it was of course discovered. 
that vessels intended for “ rapid postal service were not calculated 
in any way to carry guns.” Mr. Clifton, chief clerk to the 
Admiralty, says :— 


“The Committee of 1853 reported that it would in all probability 
endanger the honour of the British flag if any of the vessels were 
employed in war as proposed, and we have discarded the idea wholly 
from our late contracts. Q. The Admiralty still superintend the build- 
ing of vessels, do they not?—They do, so far as examining the 
plans before the vessels are Jaid down, in order to see that they are 
capable of performing the service contemplated in the contract.”— 
(pp. 2 and 3.) 


The other than postal services (unless election bribery is 
included in the term) disappear upon inquiry. For more than 
twenty years, therefore, the foreign and colonial mails. upon 
seven of the eight existing lines have been carried at the ex- 
pense, not even of letter writers, but of the whole community. 

[Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLV.]—New Senizs, Vol. XVII. No. I. G 
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A large annual sum, now amounting to half a million, has 
been taken from our packets for the purpose of conferring a 
factitious appearance of prosperity upon our colonies, for, not- 
withstanding the profound remarks of Mr. Hamilton, we must 
be permitted to believe that postal communication is a conse- 
quence, and not a cause of commercial activity. If it be wrong, 
as is maintained by Lord Elgin in his remarks upon the privi- 
leges of newspapers, to tax the whole country for the benefit 
of a certain class in one case, it must be so in another. If 
it be wrong to grant advantages at the expense of the whole. 
community to A, B, C, in England, who read newspapers, it 
must also be wrong to grant like advantages on the same con- 
dition to X, Y, Z, in Australia, who read letters. Looking at 
the question, therefore, with the official eye of a Postmaster- 
General, we must condemn the whole system of unremunerative 
mail contracts, or at least of those which are not self-support- 
ing. It cannot be denied that were there a sufficient demand 
for letters in the colonies, means for transmitting them without 
State assistance would be found. Persons and merchandise are 
as regularly conveyed to Australia and America by private agency 
as letters are by public. In 1856, whilst the Cunard Company 
was being paid 173,000/. a year, the Canadians contemplated 
the establishment of an ocean line of steamers. They petitioned 
the Treasury to consider their claims at the expiration of the 
Cunard contract, and received a reply in a Treasury minute, 
“that their lordships hoped at the expiration of the term of 
the Cunard contract to make more equitable arrangements 
with respect to the Canadian Mail Service.” Without any further 
notice of the matter, however, in 1858 the Cunard contract was 
renewed until 1867. A line of steamers from Liverpool, which 
had been running for a long period, was willing to carry the mails 
without any subsidy, and for the sea postage alone. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, the then Secretary to the Treasury, promised to afford 
them every opportunity for competing for the service ; but instead 
of tenders being solicited, the contract was given to Mr. Lever, 
with a subsidy of 30001. a voyage. The offers of the Montreal 
and Liverpool Companies were disregarded in favour of a gentle- 
man whose only claim was that he was a supporter of Lord Derby, 
and the manner in which the public weal was considered in the 
matter, is amply proved by the fact, that the Montreal Packet 
Company have bound themselves to take the contract off 
Mi. Lever's hands, and to pay him an annual sum of 25,0001. 
for the privilege. Such is the price which the people of Eng- 
land have to pay for Mr. Lever’s valuable influence during the 
late election. 

There are some remarks made in his last Report by the Post- 
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master-General of the United States, quoted by Lord Elgin, and, 
in our opinion, applicable on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
says :— 

“There are those who maintain that the adjustment of the mail 
service should be made subservient, if not subordinate, to the interests 
of commerce and of travel, and that the rapid and cheap conveyance of 
passengers, and the support of railway, steam-boat, and stage companies 
should be as carefully looked to and as anxiously provided for by the 
department as the transportation of mails. This is the fatal fallacy 
whose bitter fruits may now be seen in the enormous sums paid to 
these companies for mails, some of which are so light as scarely to yield 
a revenue sufficient to defray the expense of carrying them on horse- 
back. Four-horse coaches are thus run upon border and unfrequented 
routes, and steam-boat lines are subsidized at an outlay which would 
afford postal communication to entire States, merely that the owners of 
these lines may be enriched, and that the public may have easy, certain, 
and economical modes of conveyance for themselves, their baggage, 
and their goods. Every dollar appropriated to such purposes is a per- 
version and abuse of the postal fund; and every one of these extrava- 
gant and semi-commercial contracts deprives whole communities in 
other sections of the country of the mail facilities to which they are 
entitled. The department, from this misinterpretation of its functions, 
is made virtually the carrier of passengers and merchandise, and, what 
is yet more to be deplored, a carrier without remuneration.” —(p. 36.) 


But we can hope for no permanent amelioration in our contract 
system until its whole principle is changed ; until it is placed upon 
the ordinary basis of commercial transactions ; until, in fact, as 
regards the Post Office, it ceases to be the business of the State. 

In conclusion, let us cast a glance at the ground we have gone 
over, and briefly look at the probable effects of throwing the postal 
service open to public competition and private enterprise. We 
have seen how a State Post Office is the last rag of the old politi- 
cal theory of Government interference with commerce. When 
Turgot inquired of the merchants of France how he could most 
promote their interest, they replied, with a truth which every 
fresh advance in science confirms, ‘‘ Pas trop gouvernez.” We 
have seen how the opening of private letters, and the irresponsi- 
bility of the Post Office to the public for loss or delay are inci- 
dental to its assumption by the State. We have seen that it is 
full of mismanagement and maladministration ; that it is unjusti- 
fied as a means of taxation or as a means for promoting the 
welfare of the community; that it is unfair in the rates which it 
imposes, and corrupt in the contracts into which it has entered ; 
that it places burdens upon the diffusion of knowledge; that it 
protects local interests at the expense of the whole nation; and 
that it is one more example of over-legislation. Were it in private 
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hands, like every other branch of the commerce of traftic, these 
evils would no longer exist. It is sheer nonsense to suppose that 
private enterprise, which has covered our country with canals and 
railways and webbed it with telegraph wires, which conducts the 
whole trade of the world, is incapable of carrying our letters. 
Once all these things were under the direction of the State, and, 
as we have seen, there is no more reason for the Post Office 
remaining so than for them. That it would be better managed, 
there can be no doubt. Those who superintended it would have 
a direct personal interest in its efficiency; the best possible 
guarantee for improvement. The postal system would probably 
not be undertaken as a whole. Why should not letters be carried 
like ordinary packages ; as, in fact, they are now to a great extent, 
at an absurdly high rate. Responsibility would ensure care, 
competition would induce low rates, and self-interest would 
prevent abuses. Every successive improvement has been intro- 
duced into the Post Office by private persons; the last great im- 
provement will be its abandonment to them altogether by the 
State. 

The postal system cannot remain long unreformed. As regards 
it, one great advantage of direct taxation is secured. In these 
days, everybody writes letters, sees what he pays for their carriage, 
and knows what he expects to receive in return for his money. 
He can, in the homely phrase of Benjamin Franklin, himself once 
postmaster in New York, judge “what he pays for his whistle.” 
No belief in the omnipotence of the State can here exist—that 
pernicious prejudice of the vulgar, both rich and poor. Yet we 
must acknowledge that the present state of the department con- 
trasts favourably with its former condition, and encourages us to 
hope for the future. 


“O passi graviora dabit deus his quoque finem.” 


Art. V.—Ary ScHEFFER. 


Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer. By Mrs. Grote. Murray. 
1860. 


TS the greater part of the English public the subject of this 
memoir is only known asa painter, whose pictures denote a 
somewhat ascetic cast of mind, and are less admirable for richness 
of colour, or grace of outline, than for elevation of sentiment and 
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purity of expression. This, though it isand must be the highest 
aim of every artist who makes the human face and figure the 
subject of his pencil, is not in itself sufficient, and seldom wins 
popularity without the superadded charm of attractive colouring, 
and a design that speaks easily and readily to the spectator’s 
imagination. For, it must be remembered, that pictures, like books, 
are not now produced for a select and educated few, nor for 
churches, where the many may gaze in awe-struck and ignorant 
wonder at the delineation of sacred persons and places respecting 
which their ideas are but vague anddim. In England, at the pre- 
sent day, an artist of any mark addresses men and women ofall orders 
and degrees of intelligence and refinement; busy and respectable 
persons, whose lives are filled with the crowding cares, the bustling 
activity, and the multiform preoccupations of modern existence, 
and who have neither the time nor the inclination to appreciate a 
picture which requires much study and thought. Itis remarkable 
how, year by year, our exhibitions show fewer mythological and 
scriptural pieces; the general taste is all in the direction of real, 
careful representation of the living Present (it may be questioned 
whether Mr. Holman Hunt's great picture will prove an excep- 
tion); and those who watched the visitors to the Manchester 
Exhibition in 1857 will remember that the greatest crowd was 
not to be seen pausing before rare specimens of the old masters, 
thechoice chef-d'wuvres of the finest collections,—but before “ The 
Awakened Conscience,” “The Death of Chatterton,” and above 
all, Webster's “Slide.” Yet there must have been some, if not 
many, who seeing there for the first time the “ Beatrice 
and Dante,” the “St. Monica with St. Augustin,” and the 
four illustrations of “Faust,” would instantly recognise the 
spirit of the true artist, and feel the wonderful power with which 
he has seized and expressed the most sacred as well as the most 
passionate feelings of the human heart; while the pure, spiritualized 
sentiment pervading each of these works would awaken the wish 
to enter more fully into the artist's mind, and to know if the 
lofty ideality of Ary Scheffer’s pictures bore witness to any corres- 
ponding ideality in Ary Scheffer himself. 

Such questions will find an answer ready and clear in the 
memoir before us, and that answer is untinged by the chagrin and 
disappointment which too often chill the natural longing to trace 
in the excellence of the thing done, the true reflection of the 
goodness of the doer. Mrs. Grote was intimately acquainted with 
Ary Scheffer the man, as distinct from the artist, and although 
she writes of him with the affectionate reverence of personal friend- 
ship, it is impossible to doubt the wise discrimination and truthful 
impartiality of her biographical sketch; and the character it 
represents is precisely that which the student of Scheffer's works 
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would instinctively wish for and expect. Very little of happiness, 
not one gleam of joyousness, seems to have lit up that toilsome 
life: the sensitive affections torn by affliction and bereavement, 
the high patriotic spirit chilled by disappointment and despair, 
Scheffer stands out as a sublime example of the patient endurance 
that ennobles, and of the self-abnegation and the suffering that 
purify as by fire. His early years were passed in that face to face 
battle with poverty by which so many great characters have been 
trained and chastened. His father, a German by birth, anda 
painter by profession, had been possessed of a competent fortune 
when he married Madlle. Lamme, the daughter of a Dutch gentle- 
man, residing like himself at Dordrecht, in Holland ; but when that 
country became part of the French Republic, M. Scheffer ex- 
perienced the usual blessings of the First Consul’s rule in the 
reduction of his income by one-half, so that on his death, in 1809 
[or 1810], his widow found herself with three boys to educate, 
and a fortune of about 150,000 francs. Of these three, Ary, 
born in 1795, was the eldest. He had early shown a decided 
taste for the art his father cultivated, and which was probably one 
of the most powerful influences of his childhood, since it was 
pursued by both parents, his mother having attained to sufficient 
skill to eke out her slender means by the practice of miniature 
portrait painting, and, in after years, to copy the best pictures of 
both her sons, Ary and Henri. Before he was twelve years old, 
Ary had exhibited in the “salon” at Amsterdam “a picture 
which attracted much attention and approbation,” and Henri 
evincing also a decided aptitude for painting, their widowed 
mother resolved to remove to Paris, where, in the beginning of 
1811, Ary became a pupil in the atélier of Guerin, then high in 
repute as a teacher. Fora short time before this, however, she 
had placed Ary en pension at Lille, for the sake of instruction in 
his art ; and we may be allowed to quote a passage from one of 
the letters she wrote to him during his stay there, to show how 
well fitted was this excellent and high-minded woman to guide her 
son's mind, and incite him to set the highest aims before him. 
“T cherish the fond hope of seeing you, one day, take your place 
among the first painters of the age, perhaps of any age! Work 
diligently, be above all, modest and humble, and when you find 
yourself excelling others, then compare what you have done with 
nature herself, or with the ‘ ideal’ of your own mind, and you will be 
secured, by the contrast, which will be apparent, against the 
effects of pride and presumption.” Such exhortation might well 
kindle the enthusiasm of a boy who already loved art for itself; 
but enthusiasm, alas! will not supply the place of bread, and the 
res angusta domi compelled the young student to paint for the 
market, instead of complying with his father's last injunction, that 
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he should be withheld from composing pictures until he had 
obtained a greater mastery of anatomy and drawing; and before 
he was twenty, Ary had produced a number of saleable works, 
some few of which were exhibited in London in 1859. To the 
same end he practised portrait painting; and, in 1818, Lady 
Morgan writes of him as thus engaged at the Chateau de la 
Grange, painting the portrait of General Lafayette. Here, too, 
the ardent painter of three-and-twenty listened to the exciting 
political discussions of the dissatisfied Liberals who were wont to 
gather round the old Republican soldier, and vent their well- 
grounded disgust at the growing unconstitutionalism of the 
government of the Restoration, and the proceedings of “la 
chambre introuvable.” We are not surprised to find both 
Ary and his brother enrolled among the Carbonari, taking 
an active part in the projected rising in Alsace, and running 
serious risks of life and liberty in the well-known conspiracy of 
Béfort in 1822, upon which oceasion, after the failure of the plot, 
Ary re-entered the town to look for his brother Henri, at the 
imminent peril of his own arrest. Four years of strenuous 
labour followed these youthful indiscretions; Scheffer's reputa- 
tion rose : he had begun already to shake off the bonds of the old, 
moribund classical school to which his master Guerin belonged, 
and aspired to free the art of painting from the conventional 
fetters it had borne for the last half century, and restore it—to 
use his own words in 1828—to “its legitimate range, com- 
prising the employment of colour, of effect, the faithful repre- 
sentation of the passions of the soul, of local scenes of every 
time.” 

In 1826, an event occurred which exercised a powerful influence 
on the whole of Scheffer’s subsequent career; he was introduced 
by the Baron Gérard to the Orleans family, in the capacity of 
instructor of the children in drawing and painting; and the 
connection thus formed proved the commencement of a sincere 
and disinterested friendship, alike honourable to both sides, the 
history of which forms one of the most interesting portions of 
Mrs. Grote’s work. As an instance of the firm spirit of indepen- 
dence which was characteristic of Scheffer, we give the following 
anecdote in her own words :— 


“During one of the lessons which, at a later stage, Scheffer was 
giving to the children of the Royal family, one of the brothers forgot 
the respect due to the master, and used some unbecoming expressions 
towards him. Scheffer banished the offending Prince from the lesson. 
The Queen interposing to obtain a remission of this penalty, Scheffer 
resigned his appointment. The brothers and sisters were so grieved 
and discomposed at the loss of their master, that they begged and 
entreated him to resume his position ; yet he was inexorable, until the 
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King, adding his own earnest endeavours, Scheffer was induced to give 
way, and he presided anew over their artistic studies. But he made it 
a condition that the mutinous pupil should never more join in the 
lesson, and he was accordingly excluded. I am afraid it must be 
added, that this incident was long remembered by both parties.” 


Equally resolute was Ary Scheffer when the claims of the artist 
and not the teacher were resisted by a royal will. The king had 
begged him to make a design for a monument to be placed in the 
little memorial chapel erected on the spot where the lamented 
Duke of Orleans met his death :— 


“ Scheffer willingly set to work, and after a time brought his drawing 
to show to his Majesty. Having attentively studied it, the King said, 
‘It is just the thing, and quite meets my wishes : Pradier shall execute 
this.’ ‘Pardon, sire,’ replied Scheffer, ‘mais Pradier n’en est pas 
capable.’ ‘Et pourquoi non ?’ inquired the King. ‘ Parceque, votre 
majesté, Pradier a fait, ces derniéres années, trop d’objets de métier 
pour vendre.’ ‘Eh bien, n’importe! c’est toujours Pradier qui le fera.’ 
‘ Pardon, sire,’ said Scheffer deliberately, ‘mais Pradier-ne-le-fera-pas.’ 
‘Comment xe le fera pas? Eh! si jel’ordonne?’ ‘Cesera encore la 
méme chose; la volonté de l’artiste aura plus d’autorité sur lui que 
les commandes du monarque méme.’ The King now became irritated 
at this quiet, yet firm resistance to his will, and losing his temper, 
he began to use somewhat strong language, so Scheffer quitted his 
presence.” 


Next morning, an officier d’ordonnance du Roi arrived, bringing 
the most apologetic messages from the king for his vehement 
behaviour; but although the question was renewed in many 
following interviews, and the king tried all his arts of persuasion, 
Scheffer was inflexible, and positively refused to consent to 
M. Pradier being employed. 

The gifted Princess Marie found in her instructor not only a 
master anxious to develope her talents as an artist, but a devoted 
friend, who could sympathize with her eager aspirations after 
something higher than the narrow routine permitted to a care- 
fully educated princess. We would gladly transfer to our pages 
the highly interesting sketch of her character from the pen of 
Scheffer himself, given by Mrs. Grote, but we must content our- 
selves with a few extracts, which may explain to English readers 
the reverence in which her memory is held by those who knew 
her rare worth and mourn her early death. 


“She was brought up,” writes Scheffer, “after the manner of all 
princesses, by Madame de Malet, a person of education, and religiously 
disposed, but having exceedingly narrow and restricted ideas of things. 
© Upon the marriage of her elder sister, this young girl, till 
now careless and unretlecting, became all at once serious and pensive. 
She entreated me to give her some lessons that might occupy and fill 
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her mind, declaring that mere copying tired her to death. So she tried 
to paint historical subjects in water-colour. Her very first attempts 
revealed to me undoubted talent and imagination. Within two years 
she executed more than fifty drawings; all showing a certain power of 
design, carried out with originality and good general effect, but very 
incorrect in drawing and indifferently coloured. The contracted 
notions of Madame de Malet, the scruples of the Queen, and my own 
feelings on the subject of modesty, hindered her progress, and as she 
might only copy draped figures (and those abundantly draped), she 
was necessarily ignorant of the structure of the human body. At 
length, weary of composing cleverly and executing unskilfully, she 
became out of humour with her drawing, and asked me one day if I 
could not give her something less monotonous to do, and not what 
everybody else could do as well? . . I suggested then to the 
Princess the idea of attempting sculpture, which I had never done 
myself, and which would be an equal novelty to us both.” 


In this new field of art, the genius of the princess at once shone 
forth, and she pursued it with passionate fervour. Of her first 
bas-relief, from “le Reveil du Porte,” Scheffer says,— 


“Viewed as an ideal piece of sculpture, and, furthermore, as a 
triumph over recognised difficulties, this performance must be regarded 
as something extraordinary in itself; but as the production of a young 
girl who was only at her third attempt in modelling, and who had read 
works of poetry and fiction under the sober influence of a gouvernante 
of strict piety, this work is truly surprising; the gradations of the 
ground plan, and the characteristic indications of the various person- 
ages introduced, being managed with singular and happy ingenuity.” 


It was not long after this that she began her celebrated figure, 
“ Joan of Arc watching by her Armour,’— 


“The best modern statue to be seen at Versailles. Not alone does 
its impressive attitude, its simplicity, and its distinctive feminine 
character contrast favourably with certain vulgar productions among 
which it stands, but it bears the stamp both of the genius and the 
elevation of soul of the author. Its success was immense; nor was 
adulatory applause wanting; but I never saw a greater contempt for 
flattery than was expressed by the Princess, . . yet she was 
delighted, like any child, at the success of her work among the people, 
and especially among the soldiers. . . Her dream was to become a 
great artist, and to exercise a beneficial influence upon French art. 
She read everything that could develope her mind,—scientific treatises, 
imaginative works, books of all kinds,—whatever was or scemed to be 
great and excellent she admired. . . Her religious faith was such 
as became her noble woman’s heart, but she never shrank from recog- 
nising the legitimate consequences of any inquiry upon any, the most 
difficult, questions.” 


The loss of such a pupil and friend was a s2vere blow to Scheffer ; 
but his fidelity to the family of Louis Philippe continuel as 
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unshaken as when on the 30th of July, 1830, he had leaped his 
horse over the barricades, and set forth with M. Thiers (this 
latter in spectacles, white stockings and shoes, creating much 
amusement amongst the mob by his blundering horsemanship, 
and scrambling through by dint of their good-humoured assis- 
tance) to carry a communication from the Hotel de Ville to the 
Duke at Neuilly. He had not been a passive observer of the 
political agitations which preceded that decisive day; and had 
shared to the full the growing discontent of the liberal party at 
the encroaching absolutism of Charles X.’s priest-ridden govern- 
ment. Scheffer being personally connected with the advanced 
members of that party, and sharing the counsels of its most 
distinguished leaders, was again, as in the days of the Restoration, 
a constant visitor at La Grange, still the rendezvous of the 
Opposition. Though it diverts us for a moment from the direct 
current of our story, we cannot forbear quoting Mrs. Grote’s 
description of a scene of which she and her husband were eye- 
witnesses while staying with General Lafayette in the spring 
before the memorable days of July, when Charles, with the 
incurable blindness of a Bourbon, had dissolved the Chamber :-— 

“It was in the month of May, that on one of the mornings of our 
stay, there came to La Grange a numerous body of electors of the 
‘arrondissement,’ for which M. Geo. Lafayette was a candidate for 
re-election. The general elections being close at hand, it was desirable 
that the electors favourable to him should communicate personally 
with him and the General. I think that about forty of them sat 
down to breakfast along with the family, in the great hall of the 
chateau, and a striking sight it was to us, as I well remember. The 
General sat in the centre ; I was placed by his side, and the numerous 
branches of the family dispersed themselves among the company at 
different parts of the table. The cordiality, courtesy, and good feeling 
which reigned amongst this large assemblage, it was most pleasing to 
witness. The repast was plain and abundant ; but little talk prevailed, 
and no healths were drunk, although wine formed, as usual, the common 
beverage. After the ‘ dejeuner,’ the house guests withdrew, and the 
electors held a long consultation on the business which had brought 
them thither, with their hosts. The spacious courtyard of the chateau, 
into which we strolled the while, was crowded with the vehicles in 
which these good people had travelled (many from a long distance) to 
La Grange. Every sort of ‘patiche, cabriolet, char-d-banec, and 
cariole,’ was there: all, of course, covered with dust and dirt, the 
harness equally begrimed; cleaning of wheels and harness being a 
practice nearly unknown (at least at the period of which I write) 
among the rural inhabitants of the provinces. The horses found ample 
stable room and provender on the premises. In Paris, and at other 
places on our homeward route, the animation which we found every- 
where prevailing on the subject of the elections, attested the impor- 
tance ef the crisis. Wherever we stopped to change horses, the villagers 
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—women as well as men—came flocking out to interrogate the postilion 
about the elections. ‘ Est-il nommé, M. Harlay ? [a liberal candidate], 
dites donc!’ A Postmaster—‘ Le Roi veut donc une nouvelle chambre! 
Et bien! nous allons lui en envoyer une,’ ” &., &e.—(pp. 29, 30). 


As we have said, Scheffer's attachment to the Orleans family 
continued unabated, and the young Comte de Paris was his 
pupil in drawing, as his uncles had been; but he was too sincere 
a patriot to mark without bitter mortification the course followed 
by the new dynasty, and after 1840 he seldom saw the King. 
Nor was he slow to perceive the gathering of the storm which 
burst over France in 1848. Two days before the famous “ Ban- 
quet” was to take place, he came to the Tuileries to give the 
Comte de Paris his customary lesson, when the Duchess of 
Orleans looked in at the door: “ Scheffer,” said she, “ when you 
have done with Paris, come to my private room ; I want to speak 
to you.” Scheffer obeyed. ‘‘ What do you think,” said she, 
“about this banquet affair? Do you entertain any apprehensions 
as to the consequences which may ensue from its being held?” 
Scheffer replied, ‘“‘ Madame, I think that the precautions which 
have been taken are sufficient to warrant the belief that no danger 
is to be anticipated, and that the affair will pass off without any 
serious results, for this time. But your Royal Highness must 
allow me to add, that unless some concessions are made to the 
reasonable demands of the nation, some fresh manifestation will 
not fail to arise, which may not perhaps be quite so effectually 
resisted.” This plain speaking offended the Duchess; but that 
mattered not to Scheffer, who never could speak otherwise, and 
was always accustomed, as he says of himself, “de dire simple- 
ment la vérité aux princes.” And seldom have princes had so stead- 
fast a friend: it was he who brought to the Tuileries the news 
that Odillon Barrot and his friends had given up the intended 
““banquet”—it was he who on the memorable 24th of February 
assisted the Royal Family to escape from the Tuileries, and 
escorted them to the two public “ remises” in which they quitted 
Paris,—it was upon his arm that the Duchess of Orleans leaned 
when she faced the populace in the Tuileries gardens, while, with 
his right hand he led the young Comte de Paris, fearless and 
self-possessed as the boy of that brave-hearted princess should 
be ;—and he was the friend—the only one—whom the widowed 
Queen, Marie Amélie, wished to see when, upon the news of 
Louis Philippe’s death reaching him, he immediately hastened to 
Claremont. 

During this period of two-and-twenty years that Scheffer main- 
tained his close relations with the Orleans family, he laboured 
zealously at his easel, and before its close had been recognised 
as one of the foremost painters of his school. His celebrated 
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picture, the “ Francesca di Rimini,” was first exhibited in the 
Louvre in 1835, and at the sale of the Orleans’ property after 
the Revolution (it had been bought by the Duke), it was pur- 
chased by Prince Demidoff, and placed in his gallery at Florence.* 
The “Annunciation to the Shepherds” and the “Saintes Femmes,” 
besides numerous less known compositions, belong to this period. 
In 1839, he produced his two portraits of his mother ;—her 
noble and striking features often meet the eye in St. Monica, 
Beatrice, and others of his works, and bespeak the moral beauty 
and dignity of her character. As a matter of course, portraits 
of the royal family occupied him, though he never laid aside his 
ideal pieces for the sake of this, the more lucrative branch of his 
art; but the means of living necessitated unremitting industry, 
and besides the support of his own household, he was generous 
in assisting all who had, or who he thought had, any claim on 
his purse. He would supply his pupils with funds to take them 
to Rome or elsewhere for the furtherance of their artistic 
studies, and would often buy the copies of the old masters they 
brought back, as an encouragement to their perseverance. In 
the year 1853, his brother Arnold (who had been imprisoned by 
Louis Philippe for writing against his government,) fell ill; he 
took him into his house in the Rue Chaptal, where he died, after 
protracted suffering of many months, during which time Ary 
watched over him with the utmost affection, often passing the 
night beside his sick bed. During many years of her life, his 
mother’s uncertain health was a source of continual anxiety, and 
her death in 1839 deprived him of the being for whom he cherished 
the devoted and grateful love which such a mother can alone 
inspire. He did not marry until he was past middle age, and the 
union, in spite of sincere attachment on both sides, appears to 
have brought him less happiness than it should have done, con- 
sidering the many excellent qualities of which the lady of his 
choice was possessed ; but in his daughter all his strongest affec- 
tions were centred ; and from some few of his letters to her, quoted 
by Mrs. Grote, we derive many touching proofs of the wisdom 
and tenderness with which he sought to make her, what she 
became—capable of sympathy and companionship with minds 
noble and elevated like his own. He had watched over this 
beloved child from her birth in 1830, and when she was seven 
years old, her existence coming to the knowledge of his mother, 
she wisely proposed to bring her up herself. The name and con- 





* A copy of this picture was purchased by Lord Ellesmere in 1856 for a 
large sum, under the belicf that it was the original painting. The picture 
exhibited in 1859 was also a “ replica,” but executed by Scheffer himself, with 
all the added skill and knowledge of twenty years’ experience in his art. 
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dition of “ Cornélie’s” mother were never known ; she had died 
soon after the birth of her child. 

Such were the main facts of Scheffer’s life. As we pass them 
in review, the remark naturally suggests itself, “‘ There is nothing 
here very trying or sad; he raised himself by his own talents to 
a high place as an artist; the noblest minds sought his friend- 
ship; in his own domestic circle he was adored ; he was virtuous, 
disinterested, self-sacrificing, without any of the faults by which 
so many men mar their own and other's happiness; why is the 
story so tinged with gloom ? whence his ‘ profonde satiété de la 
vie?’” The answer may be given in few words. Scheffer had 
made the cause of his adopted country his own; with the 
earnestness of a true patriot he had watched for the dawn of 
better days for France—the Restoration had failed, the Revolution 
of July had failed, he was still sanguine enough to look for good 
in the “ Republic’—how that failed we all know too well. His 
was not a soul to be satisfied with personal success, or even with 
the sweeter rewards of domestic affection and sympathy (had 
these been his in more abundant measure than they were), and 
with the ever tightening grasp of despotism upon his unhappy 
country, his spirit drooped, and hope forsook him. The coup 
d'état of December, 1851, came upon him as a final and over- 
powering blow. “I called at his residence,” says Mrs. Grote, 
“within a day or two of the terrible slaughter of the Parisians in 
their houses and in their streets. I found him at home, and 
alone with his wife. ‘ The interview was at once solemn and sad. 
The collective ruins of thirty years’ illusory hopes and struggles 
stood before me, as it were; whilst in the few broken phrases 
which Scheffer's emotion permitted of his uttering, was revealed 
the anguish of final despair.” Henceforth, he gave himself up 
more completely than ever to painting, often passing whole days in 
his studio, and avoiding the humiliating sight of streets swarming 
with soldiers. ‘‘ Les Gemissemens,” the ‘‘Tentation,” and the 
“Angel Announcing the Resurrection,” belong to this period; 
but even his art could not suffice to him, though he thanked God 
for “l'amour de travail,” which enabled him at times to devote 
himself exclusively to it. In 1856 he lost his wife and his life- 
long friend, Augustin Thierry, and his own health began to show 
those symptoms of increasing disease of the heart, which 
eventually terminated his life on the 15th of June, 1858. His 
determination to attend the funeral of the Duchess of Orleans at 
Weybridge, when friends and physicians implored him to avoid 
all fatigue, hastened his end, and he only survived his journey to 
England a few weeks. For him, existence had Jong lost its zest ; 
the country for which he would willingly have died was fallen 
and in chains, and it is hardly too much to say that the spectacle 
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broke his heart. Piteous, indeed, is the condition of that nation 
of which words such as these of Mrs. Grote can be spoken :— 


“Tf there be a spectacle touching on the morally sublime, it is that 
of a high-souled man, conscious of having strenuously laboured for his 
country’s weal, in every way open to him, during his whole life, who 
beholds that country’s laws and liberties abrogated by the audacious 
employment of military force. . . Among the noble, patriotic, and 

ure-minded Frenchmen, with whom it has been my good fortune to 
be acquainted, three of the most distinguished may be said, figuratively 
speaking, to have ‘died of their wounds; namely, Léon Faucher, 
Ary Scheffer, and lastly, Alexis de Tocqueville, of whose mental anguish 
I have been, in each case, a sympathizing witness.”’ 
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HE subject of national education may be regarded from 
either of two points of view—the political or strictly edu- 
cational—as connected with the wider and more fundamental 
topics of the sphere and duties of Government, or with reference 
to the principles upon which education, claiming to be national, 
should be based. The solution of both these problems should 
doubtless be included, as essential elements, in any discussion of 
the subject pretended to be exhaustive. But for the present, our 
object is of a more special kind. We propose to consider the 
question of national education in Ireland in connexion with the 
recent controversies to which it has given occasion; and for this 
purpose it will not be necessary that we should travel beyond the 
purely educational aspects of the case.* The subject will pro- 





* Although throughout this article the doctrine that the State ought to 
provide funds for the education of the people is assumed as true, we hold it to 
e at least questionable, and hope before long to discuss it in an article devoted 


exclusively to the subject.—Eprtor. 
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perly divide itself into two distinct branches; one involving the 
question of primary education for the masses; the other, those 
higher forms of education to the benefits of which the wealthier 
portions of a nation can alone aspire. 

In order to understand the present position of education in 
Ireland, it is necessary that we should take a short historic 
retrospect of the stages through which it has been reached. At 
the commencement of the present century, notwithstanding the 
backward state of the country, alike in its material and mental 
aspects, it would seem that a sort of intellectual activity prevailed 
to a considerable extent among the people. A certain demand 
for education existed, and a certain supply was forthcoming; but 
unfortunately, as the demand was made in entire ignorance of the 
nature and scope of that which was required, so the supply was 
answerable to the demand; and the education given was a curse 
rather than a blessing. This education was procured mainly by 
voluntary exertion. In many parts of the country it was 
carried on in evening schools, to which the children of parents 
too poor to spare their services during the day were sent, and 
where they picked up in an indifferent manner, and blended with 
much that was dangerous, the merest rudiments of knowledge. 
The progress, however, which the movement was making was 
such as to convince those most competent to judge, that it could 
not be simply arrested, and that if it was to be diverted from its 
course, it must be provided with another channel—that, in effect, 
the question did not lie between knowledge and ignorance, but 
between knowledge which was sound and useful, and knowledge 
which was shallow and pernicious. Such was the condition of 
affairs in 1806, when a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into, and report upon, the subject. In their report, which 
was not published till 1812, the Commissioners, fully recognising 
the imperative necessity of the case, recommended that the ques- 
tion of National Education for Ireland should be taken up by 
the Government. 

It was thus absolutely necessary that the State should interpose, 
and the only question was, by what principle its action should 
be guided. On this important point the commission which we 
have mentioned was not silent. It recommended the adoption 
of “a system which, while it should afford the opportunities of 
education to every description of the lower classes of the people, 
might at the same time, by keeping clear of interference with 
the particular religious tenets of any, induce the whole to receive 
its benefits as one undivided body, under one and the same 
system, and in the same establishment.” And the commissioners 
go on to observe :— 

“We conceive this—to disclaim and effectually guard against all 
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interference with the particular religious tenets of those who are to 
receive instruction—to be of essential importance in any new establish- 
ment for the lower classes in Ireland, and we venture to express our 
unanimous opinion, that no such plan, however wisely and unexception- 
ably contrived in other respects, can be carried into effectual execution 
in this country, unless it be explicitly avowed, and clearly under- 
stood, as its leading principle, that no attempt shall be made to 
influence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets of any sect of Chris- 
tians.” 


This recommendation is signed by the highest dignitaries of 
the Established Church, and is remarkable as well on account of 
the source from which it emanates, as from being the first of a 
catena of authorities for the principle upon which the national 
system of education was subsequently based. ; 

Unfortunately the Government of the day, instead of instituting 
a public board of education, as had been recommended by the 
commissioners, sought to carry out their suggestions through the 
agency of a private society, familiarly known as the Kildare Place 
Society, the leading principle of which was entirely at variance 
with the principle which had been so wisely laid down. The 
fundamental rule of the Kildare Place Society was, that the 
reading of the Scriptures should be obligatory upon all re- 
ceiving instruction—a regulation ill-adapted, one would imagine, 
for recommending education to a Roman Catholic community ; 
and such in the event it proved. The Kildare Place Society was 
found wholly unequal to the task it had undertaken. In 1824, 
when there had been fully time to test the efficiency of the 
system, the result was as follows. The total number receiving 
instruction in the Society's schools was 56,201, of whom 26,237 
were Protestants, and 29,964 Roman Catholics; figures the 
full significance of which, with reference to the principle of the 
Society, will be better understood when we add, that while this 
small fraction alone of the Roman Catholic population were 
availing themselves of the gratuitous instruction given in its 
schools, there were at the same time attending in the general 
schools of the country, in which the education was paid 
for, out of a total of 400,348 children, 319,288 Roman 
Catholics. Nor was this the only society which gave practical 
proof that the contradiction of a fundamental tenet of a people’s 
faith is not the way to win its confidence. Simultaneously with 
the Kildare Place Society, two other societies adopting the same 
ptinciple, received support from the State—the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting Protestant Schools in Ireland, and the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice. The result was even 
less promising than in the former case. It may suffice to say, 
that in the year 1825, there was in the schools of all three 
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societies a total of 69,638 children, educated at an expense to 
the State of 68,1781. 

Failure so signal led to renewed inquiry. A fresh Commission 
was appointed in 1824. Its report was made in 1826. In this 
report the Commissioners, following in the steps of their pre- 
decessors of 1812, recommended that “schools should be esta- 
blished for the purpose of giving to children of all religious per- 
suasions such useful instruction as they might severally be 
capable and desirous of receiving, without having any grounds 
to apprehend any interference with their respective religious 
principles.” They have, however, proceeded farther, and stated 
their opinion, that the manner in which this should be effected 
was by giving religious instruction to Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, not jointly but separately. Acting upon the suggestion 
of these commissions, a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to which, in 1828, both the reports were referred, recom- 
mended a system to be adopted “which should” (to employ 
Lord Stanley's summary) “afford, if possible combined, literary 
and separate religious education, and which should so far be 
capable of being adapted to the views of the religiows persuasions 
which prevail in Ireland, as to render it in truth a system of 
national education for the poorer classes of the community.” 
Lastly, the recommendation of this Committee is fully endorsed 
by a Committee appointed in 1830 to examine into the state of 
the poor of Ireland. The Committee express a hope that no 
further time will be lost in giving the public the benefit of the 
expensive and long-protracted inquiries before the Royal Com- 
missioners of 1806 and 1825, and the_ practical recommendations 
of the Committee of 1828. This hope was soon realized. In 
the following year, 1831, the National Board of Education was 
established, the principle of whose constitution is thus stated by 
the Commissioners. 


“The principle of this Board is, that the national schools shall be open 
alike to Christians of all religious denominations, and that accordingly 
no child shall be required to be present at any religious instruction or 
exercise of which his parents or guardians may disapprove; and that 
opportunities shall be afforded to all children to receive separately, at 
particular periods, such religious instruction as their parents or 
guardians may provide for them.” 


Such is the principle on which national education in Ireland 
is based—a principle, it will be seen, from this brief review, not 
hastily adopted nor on slight grounds, recommended--by two 
Royal Commissions and two Committees of the House of 
Commons, but urged still more forcibly by the utter failure, after 
prolonged experiments, of all schemes into which the opposite 

[Vol. LXXIV: No. CXLV.]—New Sentes, Vol. XVIII. No. I. H 
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principle entered. Before bringing the system to the test of 
practical success, it will be desirable here, in order to appreciate 
fairly the results which have been obtained, as well as to point 
the lesson which its history teaches, to state somewhat more par- 
ticularly the extent of the field which the Commissioners proposed 
to occupy, and the spirit with which they were animated toward 
the other educational bodies in the country. It was no part of 
the design of the National Board to monopolize educational 
activity, or to throw obstacles in the way of the freest develop- 
ment of private enterprise engaged in the same task. The func- 
tions which they undertook to discharge were not to supersede, 
but to supplement, to aid, and to improve—to supply schools 
where schools were wanting, to assist them where they were in 
operation, and above all, through the example of their own 
models, to raise the general character of education. Agreeably 
with this design, the Board framed its rules upon a threefold 
plan, under which three distinct classes of schools were established 
—the model, the vested, and the non-vested schools.* In the 
first of these the Board supplied all the funds, and exercised in 
return exclusive control, appointing the teachers, selecting the 
books, and regulating the courses of instruction. Of these 
model schools it was originally intended, though the intention 
has as yet been but partially realized, that one should be placed 
in every county in Ireland, with a view, as the name indicates, not 
merely of supplying education, but still more of serving at once 
as rivals and models to stimulate and direct the existing educa- 
tional machinery. In the case of the vested schools the assistance 
was more limited, as was also the authority exercised. The 
State supplied to them, as a maximum, two-thirds of the expense 
of the original foundation, requiring the remaining third to be 
made up by local exertions; and further contributed to the 
current yearly expenditure according to the exigencies of each 
case. In return for this assistance it exacted an adherence to the 
fundamental rules respecting religious teaching, and claimed a 
general superintendence over the school, but left to local patrons, 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners, the appointment of 
the teachers, and the regulation of the details of instruction. 
Lastly, in the case of the non-vested schools, the connexion with 
the Board was of a still slighter kind. In this case, what may 
be called the “ capital” of the undertaking was supplied entirely 
by local parties, the State merely contributing in the way of 
salaries and books; while the control was limited to a general 





* That is, schools vested in the Commissioners as trustees for the public, and 
pons’ not so vested, but remaining the property of those by whom they were 
erected. 
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veto on the books and teachers employed, the right of inspection, 
and a prohibition of all compulsion in imparting religious 
instruction. 

Such was the machinery by means of which the Board, esta- 
blished in 1831, proposed to carry out the important task of 
national education, and the success of the scheme has been com- 
mensurate with the wisdom with which it was framed. The 
Commissioners had, from the commencement of their labours 
down to March, 1858, trained nearly 5000 teachers. At that 
date they had under their control 5308 schools; and these 
schools were attended by 569,364 pupils. These numbers speak 
for themselves. They leave no doubt as to the magnitude of the 
operations of the Board; it is instructive to compare them with 
the futile results of former systems. It is further curious to 
observe, that the number of children in attendance is as nearly as 
possible that for which the Commissioners originally estimated 
that the aid of the national schools would be required. Their 
estimate was, that ultimately 570,000 children would need to be 
brought under public instruction. No less unquestionable is the 
excellence of the education given. We but express the concurrent 
opinion of all who have examined the subject, when we say that 
the primary education of Ireland is not surpassed, if equalled, in 
any portion of the empire. When we add that the National Board 
do not confine their attention to literary and scientific training, 
but are disseminating, with the happiest effect, a sound knowledge 
of the principles and practice of agriculture in 160 establishments 
in various parts of the country; and that the Parliamentary grant 
by which all this is achieved does not much exceed 270,0001., we 
may confidently assert that never were grander results brought 
about by a smaller outlay. So much for the first criterion of the 
system’s success—that afforded by the extent of its operations. 
Let us now apply a second test to which in fairness it must 
submit. It professes to be a mixed system; how far has it suc- 
ceeded in bringing together children of different religious per- 
suasions for common instruction ? 

The most extraordinary misapprehensions prevail as to the 
success of the national system of education considered as a 
mixed system. The last time a discussion was raised on the 
subject in Parliament, it seemed to be taken for granted by both 
friends and foes, that the system would not bear investigation on 
this score; that whatever its theoretic principle might be, it was 
practically denominational; and that save the surrender of a 
principle—a matter of light moment in politics—but little would 
be lost by making the theory correspond to the fact. Now 
nothing can be more erroneous than all this. We have been 
favoured with official returns made up to March, 1858, which 
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prove incontestably that, even regarded as a mixed system, the 
national system of education has been reasonably successful. 
We shall place some of these results before our readers. 

It appears, then, that of 5222 schools from which returns had 
been received on the 31st March, 1858, 2929, or more than fifty- 
six per cent. of the whole had, in point of fact, a mixed attendance. 
Nor were these schools in isolated districts, but diffused through 
the whole country, apparently in fair proportion to the geographical 
distribution of religious sects. Thus, according as the humbler 
classes, from which the national schools derive their pupils, were 
more divided in religious persuasion, the number of mixed schools 
increased, while it fell in proportion to the prevalence of some 
one form of religious belief. In several of the counties of Ulster, 
for example, where the various religious sects are fully repre- 
sented, the proportion of mixed schools was above ninety per cent., 
and in the whole province it was eighty-four per cent.; while in 
some of the Roman Catholic counties it fell as low as thirty per 
cent. It is, however, satisfactory to think, that in two counties 
alone in the whole of Ireland did the proportion fall below this 
per centage, and still more so, that the proportion is increasing. 
The return from which we quote exhibits an advance of two per 
cent. on a return made in 1853. How, in the face of facts hke 
these, the national schools can be said to have failed in bringing 
together for common instruction the children of the various 
religious sects, we are wholly at a loss to conceive. They have 
succeeded in this object to an extent which, looking at the 
numerous obstacles they have had to contend with, may well 
excite surprise. 

But there is a third test by which the system may be tried, and 
according to which it has been again pronounced a failure. It is 
admitted—for this point appears to be too clear for cavil—that 
the national schools have succeeded so far as the Roman Catholics 
are concerned ; but it is maintained that this-is the limit of 
their success, and that the Protestant portion of the nation derives 
no adequate benefits from the system. Let us for a moment 
inquire how far this charge is consistent with the facts of the 
case. As we have already seen, the number of children on the 
rolls of the national schools for the year ending March, 1858, 
was 569,364. To this aggregate the different denominations 


fol ohio] 
contributed in the following proportions :— 


Roman Catholics . . . . . . 481,000 
Presbyterians . . . .. . . 57,018 
Established Church . . . . . = 29,180 
Other Protestants . . . . . . 2,216 


It hence appears that the Presbyterians contribute considerably 
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more than their quota to the total sum;* on the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the numbers contributed by the Established 
Church are below their due proportion; but we shall not find 
much to wonder at in this, when we remember how much more 
wealthy the Protestants are than the Roman Catholics, and con- 
sequently how much better able to provide education for them- 
selves; asin fact they do through the schools of the Church 
Education Society.t 

Thus much for the pupils. It is interesting to observe that 
amongst the teachers the various creeds are represented with 
equal fairness. From returns which lie before us it appears, that 
while the proportion of Protestants of the Established Church on 
the school rolls is five per cent., the proportion of teachers of 
the same communion comes out six per cent. The Roman 
Catholic pupils make up eighty-four per cent., and the proportion 
of Roman Catholic teachers is eighty per cent. Lastly, the Pres- 
byterian pupils number ten, the Presbyterian teachers twelve 
per cent. This correspondence, amazingly exact, considering that 
it was undesigned, and in fact accidentally brought to light by 
a hostile critic,{ admirably illustrates the skill with which the 
rules of selection have been made, and the fairness with which 
they are administered by the National Board. 

On every ground, then, whether we regard the admixture of 
children in particular schools, or the aggregate numbers of the 
great religious denominations which divide the country amongst 





* Tn the last census, in which the religious denominations of the population 
of Ireland were noted, the Presbyterians were less than one-tenth of the Roman 
Catholics. 

+ It is further to be observed that the number of Protestants has in recent 
years largely increased. If we again compare the returns given above with 
those of 1853, we find that of the gross number of pupils on the rolls in that 
year (490,027) there were— 


Of the Established Church , . 23,629 
»» Presbyterians . . . . 39,751 
», Other Protestants. , . 2,083 


making a total of 65,463 as against 88,364 of the year 1858. We have thus 
an increase of 35 per cent. in favour of the latter year, an increase shared by 
all the items of the calculation. Surely, if there is any faith to be put in 
statistics, these figures show that the national system is largely and increasingly 
acceptable and beneficial to Protestants. We may add that in the model 
schools, where the highest class of education is given, the Protestants of the 
Established Church considerably exceed their due proportion, making up one- 
third of the entire number of pupils in attendance. This fact confirms our 
impression that the deficiency of members of this communion in the ordinary 
schools is duc to other causes than hostility to the system. 

¢ The correspondence was discovered from returns called for by Mr. 
Monsell, M.P. for the county of Limerick, 
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them, or again the representation of the several creeds in the 
staff of teachers, we assert that the national system of education 
in Ireland is fairly entitled to be called a mixed system; and 
that in this respect, no less than in the extent to which it has 
been instrumental in diffusing education, it has fairly vindicated 
its claim to success. It might have been thought that success 
so complete would have silenced all opposition: and so it would, 
were the education of the people the primary object of religious 
parties. This, however, is far from being the case, and conse- 
quently the success attending the scheme, instead of disarming, 
has, it is to be feared, in some instances inflamed the hostility of 
its opponents. These comprise, on the one hand, the bulk of the 
clergy of the Established Church, and, on the other, the ultra- 
montane party in the Church of Rome; and are represented re- 
spectively by the Church Education Society and the Roman 
Catholic prelates. We shall endeavour to state the objections of 
each to the system, and the plan which they severally propose to 
substitute for it. 

The main objection of the Church Education Society to the 
national system is that the reading of the Scriptures is not made 
compulsory on all the children who attend the schools. It is not 
denied that the National Board has recognised the right of patrons 
to give any kind of religious instruction they please in the schools 
under their control. This permission, however, is accompanied 
with a proviso, that they do not compel the presence of those 
children, whose parents or guardians disapprove of the instruction 
given; and to the objectors the proviso destroys all the merit of 
the concession. To use their own language,— 


“They conceive that no system of education can be sound in prin- 
ciple, or prove beneficial in its results, which exempts any portion of 
the pupils it admits into its schools from instruction in the inspired 
volume. Whatever such a system may be, as regards those whom it 
permits to vecewe such instruction, it is essentially defective as 
regards those whom it permits to refuse it.” 


This objection, it will be observed, goes very far beyond the 
principle of denominationalism. The ideal of a system which it 
presents is one in which Scriptural teaching is made an indis- 
pensable element in every course of imstruction ; in which every 
school is fashioned on the society's model. Nor does the society 
make any secret of its views in this respect. Even in a recent 
addiess it thus deprecates the introduction of a denominational 
system :— 

“There is hardly any measure which the Church Education Society 
would contemplate with deeper regret than that which would partition 
off, under irresponsible management, the public funds given for educa- 
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tional purposes, to the several denominations of which the people are 
composed. They are convinced that the result of such a measure 
would be seriously to retard educational progress, to foment the strife 
and bitterness of party spirit, and to place the Church of the country 
in a grievously false position, namely, that of being only one denomi- 
nation out of a number equally recognised by the State.” 


Nay, so strong is the objection to having a denominational 
character fastened on the Church, that it has been alleged as an 
insuperable obstacle to the society’s co-operation with a Mixed 
Board. 


“ They cannot,” they say, in one of their earlier appeals, “ co-operate 
with the National Board, because of the constitution of the Board 
itself. Not only are the clergy of the Established Church deprived of 
the trust committed to their hands by the legislature, of superintend- 
ing national education, but this superintendence is taken from them for 
the purpose of being vested in a Board composed of persons whose 
qualification for the office consists in their being representatives of 
the most conflicting religious opinions. The principle thus practically 
acted upon, that persons of all religions are equally fitted to guard and 
conduct the education of the country, has a manifest tendency, by 
overlooking the distinction of truth and error in a matter of suc 
vital importance, to make them be overlooked in all, and thereby tend 
to that indifference respecting any particular form of religion, which, 
at least in the vulgar mind, is almost identical with attachment to 
none.” 


These were the pretensions of the society in their palmier days, 
while the recollection of Protestant ascendancy was still fresh in 
their minds, and while the national system was still struggling 
with the difficulties of its first establishment. But those days 
are past ; the national system has become firmly rooted in the 
institutions of the country and the hearts of the people ; and the 
pretensions of the clergy have undergone a corresponding abate- 
ment. Descending from the lofty ambition which was satisfied with 
nothing short of universal dominion, they are now content to 
stipulate for such conditions as these: (1) That aid and superin- 
tendence be extended to those schools of the society which are 
sufficiently near national schools to afford parents the opportunity 
of choosing to which they will send their children, and to those 
alone; or (2), failing this, that the Society’s schools may be 
admitted as exceptional schools, under the precedent of the mo- 
nastic and conyentual schools, which, as it is stated, now enjoy 
exceptional privileges.* We have here two proposals: with 
respect to the former we cannot help observing that the solution 





* See the recent correspondence of the Church Education Society with the 
Chief Secretary. 
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of the difficulty appears singular, as coming from men who have 
grounded their opposition to the national system of education 
upon principle. Ifthe clergy have hitherto kept aloof from the 
system, because its principle is inherently vicious, how can they 
justify to themselves the recognition of its principle which the 
proposal involves? Not only do they give up their exclusive 
pretensions to be the educators of the people, but they make their 
own activity, so far as it is recognised by the State, depend on 
the presence of those very agencies which formerly they sought 
to exclude. Suppose the condition realized, and never was so de- 
plorable a case of divided will as the poor clergyman must exhibit. 
On the one hand he must wish to drive out from his parish the 
objectionable school, because pernicious to his people; on the 
other, he must seek to bring it in as the necessary preliminary 
to his own operations. He must erect a fortress for the pleasure 
of besieging it. Without doing the evil that he would not, he 
cannot do the good he would. Can absurdity be pushed farther ? 

With reference to the latter proposal, the simple answer is that 
it is founded on a mistake. Not the slightest relaxation of the 
rules of the National Board have been made in favour of conven- 
tual schools. It is true that these schools have, as might have 
been expected, shown a disposition to evade the rules; but the 
disposition has never received any sanction, and its manifesta- 
tions have been checked when brought under the notiee of the 
authorities. We do not wish to use harsh language, but it 
certainly seems to us that there is something highly derogatory, 
we had almost said degrading, to the Church in this proposal. 
The Committee of the Church Education Society objects to the 
denominational system, because it would place the Established 
Church on a level with the other religious communities into 
which the country is divided. But surely there is something 
almost dignified in being ranked with the great body of Roman 
Catholics, as compared with the position of being classed with an 
obscure section of that community, which has gained the unenvi- 
able reputation of seeking to evade the rules under which it 
receives assistance from the State. 

So far, as to the Protestant opposition to the National System. 
The demands of the Roman Catholic prelates present themselves 
in a more specious guise, but are really not a whit less unrea- 
sonable, and would, if conceded, we cannot doubt, prove far more 
practically mischievous. The form which they take is a demand 
for the denominational system. “It is the denominational system 
which is in force in England; it has been found to answer there ; 


-and why should not the same measure of justice, and the same 


rule of expediency, be applied to both countries ? What is there 


in Ireland that it should be treated exceptionally in our national 
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policy?” It cannot be denied that there is some plausibility in 
this: we shall endeavour to meet fairly the argument which it 
contains. 

In the first place, then, we must observe that the educational 
institutions of the two countries differ in other respects than 
those in which the Roman Catholic prelates require assimilation, 
and further that the particulars in which they differ are of the 
essence of the case. In Ireland, as we have seen, the expense of 
elementary education is supported principally by the State, In 
the Model Schools the expense is exclusively borne by the 
Government, if we except the small sum derived from pupils’ 
fees ; in the vested schools it sustains perhaps three-fourths of 
the expense; and even to the non-vested schools its contributions 
are considerable ; while the training of teachers is conducted 
exclusively at the public expense. On the other hand, in Eng- 
land, the principal weight of the charge falls upon the local sub- 
scriptions and pupils’ fees: it is estimated that over the whole 
country the resources derived from voluntary effort bear to those 
derived from the State the proportion of three to two. With this 
difference in the mode in which the schools in the two countries 
are supported, it does not seem strange that there should be a 
difference in the mode of imparting religious instruction—it is 
not strange that, while in England schools which are called into 
existence, many through voluntary efforts, take their religious 
tone from the localities in which they are founded, those in 
Ireland, which are supported chiefly by the State, should exhibit, 
in their mode of dealing with religion, somewhat of the compre- 
hensive character of the source from which they derive their 
origin. 

What the Roman Catholic prelates really desire, in appealing 
to the precedent of England, is to obtain all the privileges pos- 
sessed by the various denominations in England, without making 
the sacrifices with which those privileges have been purchased. 
They wish to dispose of the funds of the State with as much 
freedom as the English enjoy in disposing of their voluntary 
subscriptions. Their demand is, not that they may be placed on 
the same footing with the English—for we have had no intimation 
of a desire to undertake the English share of the expense—but 
that they may be permitted to deal with the national funds 
according to their uncontrolled discretion—that they may be 
entrusted with prerogatives which have never yet been entrusted 
to any religious party, not even to the national Church. An 
exceptional privilege which is to be conceded for what purpose ? 
Why, for this—that the Irish youth may be moulded after the 
fashion of the most approved ultramontane models. 

But we may go farther than this line of argument carries us 
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We may accept the claims of the hierarchy as made in good faith 
—with an honest desire to assume the responsibilities along with 
the privileges of the English position ; and even on this assump- 
tion we have no hesitation in saying that a’concession of their 
demands would be nothing short of a death-blow to educational 
progress in Ireland. 

For what is the history of national education in England—if 
indeed any education given in England at present deserves that 
name ?—and what are the social forces on which its progress 
depends? On this subject we gladly refer to the authority of 
Mr. Temple :—* 


“Nearly, if not quite, half of the elementary schools have been 
founded since the establishment of the Committee of Council in 1839. 
The religious action has been, in fact, to a great extent the mask be- 
hind which the influence of the Government has been at work. When 
Sir J. Shuttleworth commenced his operations, he found (as his failures 
in 1839 and 1848 would have been enough to prove, if proof had been 
needed) that the time was not yet ripe for legislation, nor even for 
independent action by the executive. It was necessary to lay hold 
on some popular impulse to give it guidance, and inspire it with 
energy, and compel it to work for the public good. No impulse, except 
religious zeal, had the independent strength necessary for the purpose. 
Religious zeal was thus made the driving wheel of the machine. The 
Government defined its aim so as to be thoroughly in harmony with 
the force on which it was intended to rely. No schools were to be 
aided which did not embody religious teaching as a part of their 
system. The archbishop was to have a veto on the appointment of 
inspectors of Church schools. The feelings of the Dissenting commu- 
nities were to be consulted on the appointment of the inspectors of 
Dissenting schools. Religious liberty was to be so scrupulously re- 
spected, that the Government was not to interfere, except indirectly, 
with the management, discipline, or instruction. Founders of schools 
were, in fact, to be fettered by no restrictions except such as were 
necessary to secure permanent efficiency.” 


In this way the Government adroitly pressed into its service 
what constituted its main difficulty in establishing a comprehen- 
sive system of national education. ‘The various religious com- 
munities, being set to work on a plan perfectly congenial to their 
own principles, vied with each other in giving it effect. Prodi- 
gious efforts were made, and unquestionably important results 
have been produced; but, ere the plan so eagerly embraced had 
been long in operation, the incurable defects of its origin began 
to display themselves; and it has now become but too evident 
that it is incapable of expanding into a really national system. 





* “Oxford Essays,” 1856, p. 234. 
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The fundamental vice of the English scheme it is né difficult to 
discover. As grants are only given to meet local subscriptions, 
it is necessary—if the system is to be universal—that persons 
should be found in every part of the country able and willing to 
contribute to the establishment of schools. Now, so far is this 
from being the case that no such persons are forthcoming in dis- 
tricts which most stand in need of aid. Hence arises the anomaly 
that the assistance of the State is given most liberally when its 
aid might best be dispensed with. A striking instance is given 
by Sir John Pakington.* He mentions four poor parishes in 
London, which having an aggregate population of 138,900 had 
received 12. 0s. 8d.; and four rich parishes, which haying an 
aggregate population of 50,000, had received 39081. 

Such is the mode in which this miscalled national system pro- 
vides for the education of the poor! But the system is not 
merely inefficient, it is unjust. The poorer districts pay their 
taxes equally with the richer. We do not know the proportions 
in which the parishes referred to by Sir John Pakington contzi- 
bute to the national resources; but the poor parishes yielded, if 
not as much as the rich, at all events their full quota to the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and it is certain that many districts 
pay largely to the State, which yet are too poor to fulfil the con- 
ditions on which alone its assistance can be obtained. Thus the 
English plan not merely fails to furnish aid when aid is most 
needful, but positively increases the burden of education to the 
poorer classes ; it makes no provision for their education, while 
it taxes them for the education of the comparatively rich. 

Nor should the objection be overlooked that while theoretically 
conceding liberty of conscience, the system frequently violates it 
in practice. Take for example the common case, where the 
members of a religious community residing in the same parish are 
too few or too poor to have a school of their own. For persons 
so circumstanced the only educational means available are the 
schools supported by other sects, in which doctrines are taught of 
which they disapprove; in which, consequently, a sacrifice of 
conscientious conviction is the price exacted for the education of 
their children. 

The truth is, the system is as ineffectual in practice as it is 
indefensible in theory, and its failure as a national scheme is 
now generally acknowledged. It has become apparent that it 
cannot reach those parts of the country which are most deficient 
in education, while its operations in those districts which it has 
penetrated is partial, embracing not the people at large, nor even 
necessarily the most numerous religious sects, but only those 





* Cited by Mr. Temple, wdi sup. 
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whose mentbers are sufficiently rich and liberal to comply with 
the conditions on which grants are made. ‘The practical result 
is, that of 3,000,000 of children, who, according to the best esti- 
mates, ought to be brouglt under public education, only 821,000 
are receiving instruction in schools assisted by the State. Thus 
two-thirds of the work still remains to be done, and yet the 
system seems incapable of much further expansion, “ Religious 
zeal,” Mr. Temple tells us, “‘ has reached, or nearly reached the 
limit to which religious rivalry could push it; and religious zeal 
without religious rivalry is a much weaker power. The towns 
have done as much as the system will get them to do, and yet 
there is much improvement wanted in the towns: extensive rural 
districts will do nothing, and can do nothing.” 

It may well seem strange, if anything in the history of religious 
party could seem strange, that the moment in which these defects 
are all but universally recognised in the English system of edu- 
cation should be chosen for urging its adoption in Ireland, where 
another system, simply by avoiding these defects, has attained 
unexampled success. The demand is the more remarkable when 
it is considered that the objections to the English system would 
be increased a hundredfold were it transplanted to Ireland. In 
truth, it would puzzle the ingenuity of man to find a scheme of 
education less adapted to that country than one based on the 
rivalry of religious sects, and giving aid under inflexible rules to 
meet corresponding local exertions. The effect of such a scheme 
would be to confine the area of instruction within the limits of 
moderate wealth, leaving the larger portion of the country entirely 
unprovided for, while it would at the same time embitter to the 
utmost religious differences, already one would think sufficiently 
strong,—differences which, by the admission of statesmen of 
every party, have hitherto presented the most serious obstacle to 
all improvement. 

It is true, as we have already intimated, that the object pro- 
posed to themselves by the Roman Catholic prelates, is far 
different from this. Voluntaryism is a heresy that has never 
struck deep root in the Irish soil. What these gentlemen want 
is the license enjoyed by the English sects, not the sacrifices by 
which the license was purchased. But just for this reason it 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that voluntaryism is the 
very basis of the English system; that it is this alone which 
saves it from unmeasured condemnation; and that just in pro- 
portion as it ceases to be voluntary, it must cease to be denomi- 
national, Were this more fully understood, we should be perhaps 
less importuned with an analogy which fails just in the important 
point: and some of the opponents of the National Board in 
Ireland would be less disposed to substitute a halting expedient 
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—adopted only because the public mind was unripe for legisla- 
tion, and now that it has done its work ready to pass away—for 
a well-ordered plan which every day gives increasing proof of the 
marvellous vitality and fruitfulness of a sound principle. 

We have hitherto treated the demand for the introduction of 
the English system as proceeding exclusively from the Roman 
Catholic prelates; but although the principle of that*system has 
been, as we have shown, repudiated by the authorities of the 
Established Church, this repudiation has not been very consistently 
adhered to, and the two extreme sections of religionists are fre- 
quently found urging precisely the same objections, and apparently 
aiming at the same result. We shall in conclusion notice two of 
these objections, which are thus held in common by both parties, 
though one of them is more insisted upon by the Church clergy, 
the other by the Romish hierarchy. ‘These objections are—(l), 
that the national system does not make sufficient provision for 
religious teaching; (2) that it involves a violation of religious 
liberty. 

In answer to the first of these objections, it may be said that 
the State could not go further than it has done without intro- 
ducing that defect which we have seen so fatal to the development 
of national education in England. It gives to all Christian 
ministers the amplest facilities and encouragement to instruct 
children of their own persuasion. But this is the extent of its 
concession. It leaves no scope for proselytism: no child is 
compelled to be present at any religious instruction to which his 
parents or guardians object. It is against this permission to 
withdraw from a part of the instruction that the Church clergy 
most strongly protest. The most distinguished opponent of the 
National Board has admitted “that he could as patron of a 
school under the National Board give a perfect education to his 
own flock, but that for the sake of the Roman Catholic he would 
not accept it.” Now, not to dwell on the preposterous injustice 
involved in the demand, that the clergy of one denomination 
should lay down the conditions under which the children of 
another should receive a public education, we have no hesitation 
in saying that the interests of religion itself are better secured 
by the present rule than by the scheme which finds favour 
with the objectors. The great vice in our ordinary religious 
teaching is that it is doctrinal rather than practical; sharpening 
the intellect, not moulding the character; helpful rather as a 
manual of controversy than as a rule of life. This blemish, as 
might be expected in a country where religious rivalry so much 
prevails, is peculiarly conspicuous in Ireland, reaching its 
maximum in those districts where proselytism has been most 
active. We remember being greatly struck, when visiting some 
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years ago, some of the schools of the Irish Church Mission, 
with the extent to which the wrangling spirit was developed in 
the children. A slight anecdote may perhaps convey to the 
reader a part of the impression produced on our own mind. A 
elerical friend, wishing to turn the examination into a practical 
channel, asked some children in one of these schools for a text 
which forbade them to be idle. He was immediately answered— 
“ Little children keep yourselves from idols ;” and, what is still 
more significant, the same question drew forth the same 
answer in a similar school in a different part of the country. 
Religious teaching, of which this is a specimen, is simply noxious, 
and we can scarcely conceive a greater curse to Ireland than 
the emission from its schools of a swarm of such urechins—mala 
gramina pastos—scattering the venom of controversy throughout 
the land. But the most effectual way to prevent such a con- 
summation, is to bring together children of different religious 
persuasions for secular instruction, and by barring all hope of 
proselytism, to take from religious teachers all temptation to 
controversial teaching. We would recommend those who are 
doubtful of the capabilities of the combined system for incul- 
cuting religion to read the reports of the various ministers 
attending to the spiritual wants of the Belfast Model School. 
The catechist of the Established Church, after stating that the 
bishop in whose presence the annual examination was conducted, 
expressed his entire satisfaction with the proficiency of the 
children in the various subjects in which they were examined, 
goes on to say: “ The Rey. Professor Reichel, who examined the 
senior class in the Evidences of Christianity (a subject which was 
entirely new to the children, not having been taught in any of the 
Church schools in Belfast), has permitted me to say that he never 
met so good answering, in a subject of corresponding difficulty, 
in any school in which he had previously examined.” Again, the 
Roman Catholic clergyman says, “ The progress of the children 
in the knowledge of their religious duties, always steady, has been, 
in many instances, most astonishing—a fact which I attribute 
partly to the very abundant time set apart for such purposes, and 
partly to the zealous energetic co-operation of the Catholic 
teachers.” Lastly, the ministers of the Presbyterians say, “ that 
the answering of the children at the examination called forth 
repeated expressions of admiration from the visitors present.” 
Now, how are we to account for these remarkable results. We 
think they are traceable to two causes—first, the capacity of the 
children’s minds for receiving religious truth is enlarged by the 
high order of the intellectual training they receive, while their 
reverence for things sacred is not impaired by the vain jangle of 
controversy, and the rude gibes of unlettered disputants ; secondly, 
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the teachers, having no by-ends, husband their energy for the 
proper work of their calling—the inculcation of a religion of 
peace. Far, then, from conceding that the system is irreligious, 
non-religious, or even inadequate as regards religion, we hold it 
the very best that, in existing circumstances, could be devised for 
fostering the spirit of true religion—well calculated, if any, to 
further the poet's aspiration— . 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more— 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before.” 

The statement that the combined system is an infringement of 
religious liberty is not only not true: it is the reverse of the 
truth. What gives it a moment's plausibility is the ambiguity of 
the phrase, religious liberty. This phrase may denote either the 
liberty of religious communities to regulate their own internal 
affairs, or the liberty of individuals to act in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience.* Now, as the concessions in favour of 
religious freedom have been most frequently made, not to the 
abstract right of liberty of thought, but to the menace of powerful 
religious sects, the former sense is that which our historical re- 

‘ collections at once call up, and hence the danger that the latter 
sense should, in the minds of the unthinking, be obscured, if 
not altogether extinguished. 

Such an illusion is the more to be deprecated, as the two 
species of liberty, far from being identical, are often found in 
inverse ratio to each other. And this is actually the case in the 
instance we are considering. It is notorious that in agitating 
against united education the Roman Catholic priesthood are not 
seeking to redress what is felt to be a grievance by the members 
of their communion. On the contrary, there is nothing which 
the great bulk of the laity more strongly dread than the success 
of the agitation. It is seen to be a hierarchical move to strain 
the bonds of spiritual authority, already too tight, and to extend 
it over a domain now exempt from its influence. True, we have 
had no loud protest against clerical usurpation ; but it is no less 
true, that the sense of it is widely diffused, and the people have 
hitherto opposed .a passive resistance, which has been proof 
against the most energetic assaults. 

In these circumstances the course of true policy is perfectly 
plain. It may be that the Church of Rome denies the right of 
private judgment, not merely in the affairs of religion, but in 
civil matters also, and in the arrangements of society. But she 





* This distinction is admirably illustrated by Mr. Temple, “ Oxford Essays,” 
1856, p. 240. 
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can scarcely call the State to assist her in enforcing such a 
doctrine as this. To make such a demand in the name of religious 
liberty is to invoke religious liberty against itself. The freedom 
asked is freedom to oppress. No well-ordered State would be so 
fatuous as to enthrall its subjects to a principle of despotism— 
nay more, of despotism not only not coincident with its own 
power, but strongly antagonistic to its aims. On the contrary, 
any Government worthy of the name would encourage the assertion 
of natural freedom against an arbitrary and noxious exercise of 
authority. 

The National System of Education led to the establishment of 
the Queen’s Colleges in two ways: first, the very high order of 
education given to the lowest classes, while those of a superior 
station were wholly neglected, gave weight to the only objection 
which can be urged with any plausibility against the education 
of the people—that, namely, arising from its unequal diffusion ; 
and secondly, the marvellous success which attended the appli- 
cation of religious equality to primary education, led to the hope 
that the same principle might be equally fruitful if applied to the 
higher education. 

The deficiency of the provisions for academic education in 
Treland at the time the Queen’s Colleges were founded, was in- 
deed remarkable: while Scotland, with one-third the popula- 
tion of Ireland, had five Universities, attended by about 2900 
students, Ireland had but one, and even this one was, from its 
constitution, not available for the nation at large. True, the 
University of Dublin offered education equally to all; but being 
in immediate connexion with a Church opposed to the religious 
faith of the vast majority of the people, and excluding all dis- 
senters from its administration and higher emoluments, it at once 
discouraged them from seeking admission, and produced in their 
minds a feeling of irritation which perhaps almost counter- 
balanced the benefits it conferred. The result was, that of nearly 
6,000,000 of Roman Catholics in Ireland, about 100 were re- 
ceiving an university education. 

Such a state of things in any country might well have arrested 
the attention of thoughtful statesmen; but there were circum- 
stances connected with Ireland which invested it with peculiar 
gravity. In that country, from the habitual absence of the 
higher aristocracy, the middle classes enjoyed an importance and 
exercised an influence, political and social, to which elsewhere 
they are strangers. Now, the only way to prevent this influence 
from being noxious, and to turn it to good account, was to make 
its possessors worthy to wield it; and yet no effort was made for 
the attainment of an object so desirable. Already, not to speak 
of Protestant dissenters, a large proportion of the classes we 
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speak of were Roman Catholics, and the proportion, thanks to 
the repeal of the penal laws and the removal of civil disabilities, 
was daily increasing; but the principle upon which the higher 
education was conducted was such as, both in tendency and fact, 
to exclude Roman Catholics from its advantages. And this was 
all the more unfortunate, as it was just for Roman Catholics, as 
being most obnoxious to clerical influence, that the antagonistic 
force of education was most imperatively required, in order to 
make them safe depositories of power. When to these consi- 
derations it is added that, simultaneously with the total neglect 
of middle class education, the education of the lower orders was 
pushed forward with the most energetic and successful efforts, we 
must admit that the state of things was one of serious menace to 
social order. There are few more explosive conditions of society 
than that presented by wealth divorced from intelligence seeking 
to control intellectual poverty. We need not, then, be surprised 
to find a committee of the House of Commons in 1838 declaring 
it to be “ unwise, dangerous, and pernicious to the social condi- 
tion of the country and to its future tranquillity, that so much 
encouragement should be given to the lowest classes, without at 
the same time due provision being made for the education of the 
middle and higher classes.”"* 





* As the income tax has but recently been introduced into Ireland, we do 
not possess the facilities for estimating the increase and distribution of its 
wealth, which the returns under this tax supply for England; but, in the 
absence of this more general standard, the following statements, showing the 
extent, and still more, the peculiar character of the changes which have taken 
place in the landed proprietors of that country, will give some idea of that 
rapid growth of a middle class to which we have referred. 

he Act for the Sale of Encumbered Estates in Ireland was passed in the 
autumn of 1849. By the autumn of 1853, the number of estates for the sale 
of which petitions had been sent into the court established under the Act was 
2878, of which rather more than one-third, or 1081, were at the above date 
sold. The manner in which these sales were distributed over the country will 
appear from the following table :— 

alue of landed property sold by the Encumbered Estates’ Commissioners 
from the establishment of the court to the end of 1853. 


In Leinster . . . . £2,768,210 


—Connaught . . . 2,218,162 
— Munster . . . . 3,270,287 


—Ulster. . .. . 2,178,202 t 





£10,430,461 


It will be perceived from this, that the districts in which the largest sales have 
taken place are Roman Catholic districts, and this becomes still more evident 
when we descend into details, Thus the county in which the largest quantity 
of land was sold was Galway, the next Cork, the next Tipperary, the next 
Limerick, the next Mayo—all intensely Roman Catholic districts; the pecuni 

value in each being as follows :—viz., Galway, 1,200,000/.; Cork, 1,100,000/ ; 


(Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLV.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XVIII. No. L T 
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In providing a remedy for the evil thus distinctly recognised 
three courses were open to the legislature. It might have opened 
the emoluments of Trinity College, Dublin, to all classes of the 
population without religious distinction ; or again, it might have 
founded colleges for the several religious communities which 
divide the country amongst them ; lastly, it had the alternative 
of establishing colleges based upon the principle ef religious 
equality—colleges which should give combined secular instruc- 
tion, and which, whilst they afforded facilities to the various 
ministers of the Christian faith to teach their respective flocks, 





Limerick, 660,0002.; Tipperary, 670,000/.; Mayo, 500,0007. Such was the 
mode in which the sales were distributed with respect to locality. Let us now 
observe the mode of their distribution as regards the number of proprietors. We 
have said that the total number of estates actually sold at the time specified 
was 1081. These 1081 estates were divided into about 6000 lots, which were 
bought by 4214 distinct purchasers, giving on an average about four landed 
proprietors for ove under the former régime. But, further, it is well known that 
the smaller lots—that is to say, lots ranging from 50/. to 70/. per annum— 
brought, proportionally (¢.¢., when measured in years’ purchase), a much 
higher price than the larger ones, a result which was owing to the greater com- 

etition among the purchasers of smaller lots. This strikes us as a very signi- 

cant circumstance, since it shows in an unequivocal manner the larger amount 
of disposable capital amongst the middle classes, which is the point we wish to 
establish. The manner in which the notoriety of this fact led to the breaking 
up of the large estates is very remarkable. We have been informed on the 
best authority that the following estates—the Portarlington, the Kingston, 
the Belmore, the Thomond, the Mornington, the Oranmore, and the Donegal— 
were broken up into not less than 2094 lots. In some cases, no doubt, the 
same purchaser obtained more than a single lot; but even on the improbable 
supposition that on an average there was but one purchaser for two lots, the 
effect of the sale of these estates would be to substitute 1047 landed proprie- 
tors for seven! 

We have only further to add that of 10,430,461/.—the amount which passed 
through the hands of the Commissioners up to 1853—only 1,779,608/. came 
from England, Scotland, and the Colonies; the remainder, or 8,650,8532., 
having been furnished exclusively from Irish sources; and we have been in- 
formed that the proportion of English and Scotch investments has since declined. 
The upshot of the whole is, that in four years, ending in 1853, land in Ireland to 
the value of ten millions and a half changed hands, passing from the possession 
of large to that of small proprietors. The funds were in the main furnished 
from Trish sources, and the purchases took place chiefly in Koman Catholic 
districts: Though this does not amount to demonstration, we think it is suffi- 
cient, when taken in connexion with the testimony borne on all hands to the 
increasing prosperity of Ireland, to justify us in the assertion that there is 
rapidly growing up in Ireland a middle class, numerous, wealthy, and aspiring, 
in which the Roman Catholics are largely represented, and for which the 
advantages of a university education are, in the interests of society at large 
imperatively demanded. 

e should state that the above figures are froin official sources. We haye 
been obliged to confine our review to the period ending 1853, as no detailed 
—— have been published with reference to the years which have since 
elapsed. 
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should steadily repudiate all interference, positive or negative, 
with the conscientious scruples of their students. 

To the first two courses there were insuperable objections. 
Trinity College was a Protestant foundation, endowed for the 
propagation of the Protestant faith, and more especially designed 
as a nursery for the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland. 
The attempt to open its emoluments to Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, not to speak of the shock it would have given to the 
sentiment of property, would have called forth such a storm of 
Protestant feeling as would have rendered it wholly impracticable. 
But had it even been practicable, it would not have been just. 
Maynooth had just been endowed with the utmost munificence 

‘for the education of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and theolo- 
gical chairs had been established in Belfast in connexion with 
the Presbyterian church. Now the only pretext for these endow- 
ments was the exclusive character of Trinity College. They were 
designed to establish a sort of equilibrium between the leading 
religious sects, at least so far as clerical education was concerned : 
had, therefore, the exclusiveness of Trinity College been done 
away, the balance would have been destroyed, and could only 
have been restored by the withdrawal of the Maynooth grant, and 
of the fund destined for the education of the Presbyterian clergy. 
It is questionable whether the Roman Catholic Church, at least, 
would have purchased religious equality in the University of 
Dublin at this price. 

No less inadmissible was the second plan. Fairly to have 
carried it out, it would have been necessary to establish collegiate 
institutions for all the religious denominations existing in 
Treland ; and a bare enumeration of these would suffice to show 
that a measure haying this scope would have been utterly repug- 
nant to the religious feelings of the country at large. But again, 
such a measure would have been decidedly retrograde. It will 

‘scarcely be questioned that the sectarian spirit is sufficiently 
strong in Ireland, but this would have intensified it a hundred- 
fold; it would have raised throughout the country a series of 
fortresses, to which the various religious sects would have rallied 
for the maintenance of a war without truce or herald. Even the 
small modicum of united education given in the University of 
Dublin would have ceased, and the reign of exclusiveness been 
made complete. Lastly, the primary education of the country 
was conducted on the combined principle, and it was not easy to 
see on what ground the opposite principle should be applied to 
the higher education. Such an inconsistency was in truth plainly 
indefensible ; and thus arose the question whether it was expe- 
dient to retrace our steps, and for the sake of having the separate 
system in our colleges introduce it in our elementary schools. 

12 
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Such a question was easily answered. It would, indeed, have 
been strange perverseness to have tied again the only knot of the 
Trish difficulty which had been loosed with complete success, 
Not only was the combined system alone tenable in theory, but 
its prodigious growth had shown its singular adaptation to the 
circumstances of the country. It was this consideration which 
mainly swayed the minds of the Government in its favour. They 
wished to complete a work which had been so happily inau- 
gurated, and in doing so they were unwilling to forego a principle 
which had proved itself of marvellous potency. Throughout the 
discussion on the Colleges Bill, the new colleges are regarded as 
strictly complementary to the national schools; they are the 
crown of an edifice designed on the plan of religious equality, and 
which must not have its symmetry matred by the introduction of 
anything heterogeneous to its great idea. 

The question of religion having been disposed of in accordance 
with these views, it became necessary to determine what shouid 
be the character of the secular instruction given in the new 
colleges. 

Now, upon this point great misapprehension has prevailed, 
and still prevails. The idea is, we believe, extensively prevalent 
that these establishments were intended as a sort of higher 
schools preparatory to the University of Dublin; and some well- 
meaning people have expressed their fears that the colleges are 
aiming too high, and have wished to recal them to what they 
believe to be their proper function. But such a notion is no less 
at variance with the original conception of the authors of the 
scheme than with the requirements of the case. 

The object of the new establishments was, as we have said, to 
correct the inequalities existing among the various religious 
denominations as regards education,* and more particularly to 





* The selection of the three provincial sites followed naturally from this . 
view. It was thought that the Northern College would be mainly for the 
advantage of the Presbyterians, while the Roman Catholics would chiefly 
benefit by the colleges in the South and West. From the speeches of Sir 
R. Peel and Sir J. Graham, it appears that the selection of the provincial sites 
was not accidental but of the very essence of the measure; so much so, that if 
a different selection had been made, the nature of it would have been reversed. 
To have erected, for example, a single college at Belfast, which, according to 
a late friendly critic, would have satisfied the exigencies of the case, far from 
answering the purpose of the Government, would have directly contravened their 
purpose. It would have aggravated the inequality in the conditions of academic 
education, which it was their purpose to correct. 

In the debate on mixed education during the last session of Parliament, 
Mr. Longfield is reported to have said that he thought “that the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland had been reasonably successful. They had, it is true, been 
overdone. One college in Belfast won have served all useful purposes, but 


still it could not be said with truth that they had failed.” From what we have 
said above it will be seen that the statement exhibits total ignorance of the 
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compensate for exclusion from the privileges of Dublin University, 
Now, this being the case, it is plain that the compensation could 
be considered as other than illusory only on one condition, namely, 
that the education given in the new institutions should be at 
least of as high an order as that given in the old, Otherwise it 
must be assumed that Roman Catholics and Dissenters are 
willing to be placed on a lower intellectual level than their 
neighbours of the Established Church. Such an assumption 
formed no part of the ministerial project. When, therefore, Lord 
John Russell, with a strange want of appreciation, urged the 
objection :— 

“For the Roman Catholics you establish colleges suitable to the 

middle classes, which are open to all, and at which persons devoting 
themselves to commercial pursuits, civil engineering, and professions of 
a similar nature, receive a good education; but with respect to a 
higher education, you find that it is solely to be obtained in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, so that the University of Dublin is presided over 
by a body exclusively Protestant. Nay more, you find that those 
scholarships which are intended for the advancement of students in 
their future career are confined in all cases to Protestants, and that 
with regard to professorships, such as chemistry or botany, Pro- 
testants only can be appointed to them. Here at once is not 
equality.” 
To this objection Sir Robert Peel could triumphantly reply; 
“Such reasoning is altogether founded on mistake. The educa- 
tion we contemplate is not such as you describe. Our purpose 
is to give ‘the best education and that without stint.’” Had the 
case been otherwise; had it been proposed to teach in the open 
colleges only certain lucrative dexterities, while all the higher 
culture was reserved for the exclusive one, the reasoning of Lord 
John Russell would have been perfectly conclusive. The Queen’s 
Colleges regarded from the point of view in which ministers pre- 
sented them, namely, as the means of establishing equality in 
academic education, would have been a mockery. Far from con- 
ciliating the unprivileged classes, they would have put upon them 
the grossest affront.* 

Once it is thus clearly laid down that it is the function of the 





scope of the measure by which the Queen’s Colleges were founded. It forcibly 
illustrates the importance, in estimating the success or failure of institutions, 
of judging them with reference to the objects with which they were established, 
not the far different, perhaps opposed, objects which present themselves to the 
mind of the critic. 

* The method of solving the difficulties which beset academic education in 
Ireland, adopted by Sir R. Peel, was not novel. We find that in 1787, the 
Irish Parliament came to an unanimous resolution, “that the foundation and 
gradual endowment of a second University within this kingdom, by the aid and 
authority of Parkament, in addition to the present excellent establishment of 
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Queen's Colleges to impart the highest education, the question 
of determining their curriculum is much simplified. It in effect re- 
solves itself into the more general question—what are theconditions 
on which the efficiency of university education depends? This is 
far too wide a subject to be disposed of incidentally. It may not 
however be out of place to glance at a misconception as to the 
requirements of the higher education, which, from the circum- 
stances of the country, may be peculiarly mischievous in Ireland. 
The most obvious aspect which Ireland presents is that of a 
country of vast industrial resources, the due development of which 
has been hindered by various causes, not the least potent of which 
is popular ignorance. Hence we should not find it strange, that 
the practical tendency, which the reaction against classical learn- 
ing has everywhere given to education, should in Ireland exhibit 
itself with singular intensity ; that knowledge should be looked 
on mainly as ancillary to industry; and that the ultimate test 
applied to any system of education should be its efficacy in 
removing obstacles from the career of material improvement on 
which the nation is entering. Such a view is perhaps natural, 
but it is not the less erroneous, shortsighted, and calculated to 
defeat in the end the object at which it aims. The adoption of 
an utilitarian standard would, it is obvious from the nature of the 
case, at once extinguish our highest education. There is a kind 
of knowledge, and that the loftiest of all, which cannot be esti- 
mated by any weights or measures which the practical sense can 
employ. To be valued it must be possessed. It will not submit 
to be challenged, nor to justify itself to those who demand from 
it practical results. This species of knowledge, therefore, cannot 
lean on popular support. Its appropriate home is in the great 
seats of learning, and if these sink to the level of popular thought 
it will wither and die. If this be true; if the main function of 
universities is to cherish the higher forms of speculation, and to 
cultivate the philosophic spirit—that breadth of view which, apart 
from all special accomplishment, is the one distinctive mark of 
liberal culture—then, unless the youth of Ireland are to forego 
the last best gift of academical culture, we must with all earnest- 
ness protest against the grovelling policy which would convert the 
Irish colleges into schools of industry. Such a policy is not less 
shortsighted than it is sordid. Human knowledge is not a con- 
glomerate of sciences thrown together in any order. It is an 
organism, and as such obeys organic laws. If then any part of 
which it is composed arrogates to itself the functions of the whole 
or of other parts, the natural results follow—the system is de- 





Trinity College in this capital, would conduce to the greater perfection of a 
general system for the improvement of education, and the wider diffusion of 
science and learning throughout the nation.” 
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ranged, the vital principle languishes, till at last by a just retri- 
bution the offending member sinks under the atrophy which it 
has diffused throughout the frame. It is thus that particular 
sciences, when cut off from that which is the “ fountain-light of all 
their being,” are starved and distorted into pedantries, which, 
instead of imparting that comprehensiveness of view which, as 
we have said, is the great end of all university education, narrow 
the field of “ vision to a nutshell,” and which, instead of attracting 
the exclusive regard they claim, fall, from their fruitlessness, 
under universal contempt. 

But it is not merely by neglecting the correlation of the 
sciences that the utilitarian theory defeats its own purpose. If 
philosophy is to be fruitfully cultivated, it must have no by-ends. 
One object, and one alone it proposes to itself—the discovery of 
truth ; and if deserting its high calling, it substitutes for this 
some practical result, the pettiness of the aim is at once reflected 
on the pursuit—science is degraded into a craft, its professors 
into artisans. In this way everything liberal is at once stripped 
from education. Teachers, instead of unfolding methods, content 
themselves with stating conclusions; their teaching is not the 
living contact of mind with mind, but the inculcation of barren 
dogmas. All spontaneous activity is arrested; and the triumph 
of utility is complete when the tree of knowledge becomes an 
inutile lignum, cumbering the soil with which it has no vital 
connexion. In thus condemning the narrowness which refers 
education to the standard of a spurious utility, we are far from 
overlooking the paramount importance of a recognition of utility 
in its true sense. Nothing can be more fatal to academic educa- 
tion than the dissidence between the great seats of learning and 
the country at large, arising from the blind aversion to the useful 
evinced by these institutions, and their consequent repugnance 
to vary their curriculum with the variations of human knowledge. 
Accordingly to remove this dissidence has been the great problem 
of university reformers. They have felt that the primary con- 
dition of the prosperity of universities is that the mental activity 
which they embody should be in harmony with the movements of 
the national mind. 

Regarding the University from this point of view, as a centre 
which collects to itself the highest and best of the national 
intellect which it in turn propagates and controls, it follows at 
once that no element which contributes to form that intellect can 
be excluded from its curriculum. It must be in truth a generale 
studium, admitting the whole cycle of knowledge, not indeed 
promiscuously, but each part in the order in which it best fulfils 
the end of liberal culture. And this points to the true mode of 
reconciling the requirements of that culture with the claims of 
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utility. Were an university in vital union with all that is best in 
the great body of speculation diffused throughout the land, the 
most inveterately practical would hardly impute to it inutility, 
eyen though it refused to sanction the claims of certain studies 
to be the exclusive instruments of education, or again to divest 
them of their liberal character by bounding them to some prac- 
tical result, 

And this leads us to notice an important use which the founda- 
tion of a new university in Ireland might serve, over and above 
the political gain of establishing education on the basis of 
religious equality. ‘The principle upon which an university cur- 
riculum should be framed is pretty generally admitted. It is 
agreed by all whose opinion is of weight, that the new studies 
should be admitted without displacing the old. But beyond 
this general agreement almost everything remains to be done. 
How the new studies are to be adjusted to the old—how they 
are to be pursued so as to impart that mental culture which it 
was assumed to be the peculiar prerogative of the old to bestow— 
these great problems, with the numerous questions of detail which 
they involve, are still to be solved, nor is a solution to be hoped 
for, save by the method of patient and laborious experiment, 
Now it is evident that a new university, untrammelled by tradition, 
and undeterred by false pride from the confession of mistake and 
failure, is much better fitted to conduct such experiments than a 
venerable institution, chained to the past and labouring under 
the prestige of infallibility. In this way a new university might 
be made available for purposes wider than national—it might 
afford an arena whereon to test and assign their true value to 
educational reforms. Its successes and failures would be alike 
valuable to those older and more conservative foundations with 
which it would be brought into rivalry. 

All these considerations might have been present to the 
founders of the Queen’s Colleges, and they all, it will be observed, 
point in the same direction. They suppose that, the education 
given shall be of the highest order—that far from lagging 
behind, it shall be rather in advance of that given in our ancient 
seats of learning. No less rigorous in requirement is the motive 
for extending academic education since called into play by the 
institution of competitive examinations for the Civil Service, 

The design of this great revolution in the public service is 
thus expressed by the report of the Indian Civil Service Com- 
missioners who inaugurated the movement :— 


* It is undoubtedly desirable that the civil servant of the Company 
should enter on his duties while still young; but it is also desirable 
that he should have received the best, the most liberal, the most 
finished education that his native country provides. Such an education 
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is the best preparation for every calling which requires the exercise of 
the highest powers of the human mind,” 

It was a noble conception, and wise as it was noble, to bring 
our universities into closer connexion with the State, by deriving 
from them to the public service that mental cultivation which 
entitles our professions to the name of liberal; but it would be 
not merely a frustration but a reversal of this generous policy, if 
it were found that the system of competitive examinations, instead 
of increasing the capacity of the service, had merely the effect of 
degrading the standard of general education. The only effectual 
safeguard against this danger, which is by no means chimerical, 
lies in a strict adherence to the programme of the Indian Com- 
missioners—in making the examinations a test of the “ best, the 
most liberal, the most finished education which the country pro- 
vides.” If this be done, we augur from the movement the hap- 
piest results. It will add another link to bind the votaries of 
utility to the cause of liberal education, by displaying on a con- 
spicuous theatre the advantages to be derived from mental 
enlargement. 

“ Comprehensive intellect,” it has been well said, “is nothing in any 
given sphere of society, until the persons of whom that society consists 
can be brought to see that such a thing exists. Once its existence 
understood, and then, like law, or like conscience, which is nothing 
but a comprehensive understanding of moral relations, its right to 
judge and to decide is admitted as a matter of course.’”’* 


But if, in obedience to these considerations, the competitive 
examinations for the leading branches of the public service are 
pitched on the highest scale, it follows that no educational insti- 
tutions, which are not willing to be excluded from competition, 
can suffer their teaching to fall below the required standard. 
And here again we are brought into sympathy with the strictest 
utilitarian. Unless the youth of Ireland are to be shut out 
from the honours and emoluments of some of the most dignified 
and lucrative offices of the State, the establishments founded to 
extend to them the blessings of academical educations must be 
placed on a level with the best of those already existing. 

On every ground, then, whether of policy or justice, we see 
that the founders of the Irish Colleges were justified in their 
magnanimous resolution of making these institutions the means 
of diffusing the very highest culture; and, further, that circum- 
stances which have since occurred have supplied the strongest 
reasons for upholding that resolution. It would not, however, be 
any derogation from the principle involved to admit students 





* Essay upon Oxford Studies, by Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. (“ Oxford Essays,” 
1856). e wish to acknowledge our obligations to this valuable essay for 
several thoughts in the preceding paragraph. 
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who, from want of means or other causes, were debarred from 
the full measure of an university education, to instruction in par- 
ticular branches of knowledge. Such a secondary object might 
be entertained, with great advantage to the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, in a country where industrial education is in so 
backward a state as it is in Ireland. Nor would the concession 
be attended with any danger, so long as the teaching body were 
true to their proper mission. It might be expected that the 
associates thus admitted to the College lecture-rooms, instead of 
vulgarizing the studies, would themselves catch a liberal air from 
the genius of the place. 

Having thus briefly sketched what may be ealled the historic 
conception of the Queen’s Colleges, we proceed now briefly to 
trace how far this conception has been realized in action. 

The first criterion of the success of the Colleges is, of course, 
the number of students who have entered them. On referring to 
the Calendar of the Queen’s University, we find that the total 
number of students who had entered the Queen's Colleges from 
the first session in 1849-50 to March 1859 amounted to 1786, 
of whom 1265 were matriculated, 521 non-matriculated—that is, 
students who have not passed the matriculation examination, and 
do not pursue all the subjects included in the university curri- 
culum, but particular courses of instruction which they may 
select.* 

In ascertaining the significance of these numbers, the expecta- 
tions of the public give us no assistance. They are so vague, 
and so little based upon reflection, that their satisfaction and 
disappointment are alike valueless. ‘The only sure method of 
determining the question of failure or success is by comparison 
with some institution, the position of which is unchallenged. 
We will take Trinity College, Dublin. The number of students 
who entered in Dublin during the ten years mentioned above was 
2745. Hence the ratio of the average annual entrances of the 
institutions compared over a period of ten years is as 178 to 274. 
Such an average, however, would do injustice to the Queen's 
Colleges, the numbers of which are steadily increasing. ‘Thus in 





* We are informed by a Belfast Professor, to whose college the great ma- 
jority of the non-matriculated students belong, that a large proportion of this 
class are medical students attending a// the classes required in the medical 
curriculum—a curriculum embracing such subjects as modern languages, 
chemistry, natural philosophy, natural history, botany, &e. It would be obvi- 
ously unjust to the Queen’s Colleges to ignore this class of students in the 
comparisons we are instituting. On the other hand, we have no desire to 
place them on a level with the matriculated students. The fairest course 
seems to be, to give in each instance the sum total of the Queen’s Colleges’ 
students, adding the proportion which the two classes of which they are made 


up bear to one another. 
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the year 1858-59, 196 new students entered, while in the present 
year the number amounts to 207.* 

If we left the matter here,—if we had ascertained simply the 
fact that the number of annual entrances in the Queen’s Colleges 
was to that in Trinity College, Dublin, in the proportion of 207 
to 274, we should be justified in saying that, looking to mere 
numbers, there is no reason to complain of the success of the 
new foundations. But this is very far from being the whole of the 
case. ‘There are circumstances which render such a result not a 
little remarkable. 

In the first place, the Queen’s Colleges, if we make allowance 
for a small number of students preparing for the Presbyterian 
Church, are exclusively lay establishments, while Trinity College 
is the great seminary of the Irish branch of the Established 
Church. We do not know the proportion of students who enter 
Dublin with a view to the Church ; but it is very large—far more 
than equal to the excess over the entrances at the Queen's 
Colleges. 

Secondly, there are few private schools in Ireland at which a 
classical education can be obtained, while the endowed schools, 
being intimately connected with Dublin by exhibitions tenable 
alone in that University, send but a small fraction of their pupils 
to the Queen's Colleges. Thus we find that of 694 students 
entered at Queen’s College, Belfast, up to 1856, only twenty-six 
had been educated at endowed schools. 

But, thirdly, it is of still greater moment to bear in mind, that 
while in the Queen's Colleges residence and attendance on lectures 
are enforced, a student may, and the great majority of students do, 
obtain a degree in Dublin without residing or attending lectures, 
simply by passing two examinations in the course of each academic 
year. The facility thus afforded of obtaining degrees naturally 
attracts to the University of Dublin many who would otherwise 
never go to a university at all. Thus, we may presume, that 
this is the main inducement to the fifty English, Scotch, and 
Welsh students who, we are informed, annually seek admission 
in Dublin.t It is obvious, therefore, that in estimating by the 
experience of Dublin the number of students which may rea- 
sonably be expected in the Queen's Colleges, we should leave out 
of view not only this.class—which might fairly be omitted upon 
other grounds in a question relating to Irish education—but all 
those who, like them, are influenced by the condition of non- 
residence. Without this we can have no common measure 
between the terms of our comparison. It would be preposterous 





* Of these, 158 are matriculated, 49 non-matriculated. 
t Report of Dublin University Commissioners, p. 56. 
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to place on the same footing the loose tie of attendance on ex- 
aminations, and the intimate connexion involved in continued 
residence. 

Now, if on these grounds we limit our comparison to the 
students attending lectures in the institutions we are comparing, 
we find that in the year preceding that in which the Dublin 
University Commissioners reported (1851-52),* the total number 
of undergraduates in Trinity College was, in the first term, 411 ; 
in the second, 861; and in the third, 196, of whom, however, 
only 93 got credit for attendance: while the number of students 
on the rolls of the Queen's Colleges at the present moment is 
546+, the great mass of whom will attend throughout all three 
terms, the minimum requirement of the College Council from 
those who wish to get credit for their academic year being at- 
tendance during two terms. Hence it appears, that unless the 
numbers in residence at Dublin have very much increased since 
1852, the Queen’s Colleges have, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, at least as many students in that relation to them which is 
alone recognised by the Universities of England and Scotland, as 
that university. 

Now, when we consider all these circumstances,—that these 
Colleges are lay establishments, cut off from the profession which 
has hitherto in Ireland made the largest demand for academical 
education; that in many districts it is difficult, in some impos- 
sible, to obtain the rudiments of a classical education, while the, 
few gvod schools that exist are for the most purt practically 
severed from the Queen’s Colleges by their connexion with Trinity 
College, Dublin ; that these institutions, for the first time in the 
history of academical education in Ireland, enforce residence on 
their students, though the Dublin University Commission, after 
mature consideration, deliberately declined to recommend that 
residence should be made indispensable for students of a far 





* We have been unable to obtain returns for later years. 

T Of these 452 are matriculated, 94 non-matriculated. In the above com- 
parison some deduction must be made for a small number of graduates who 
reside at the colleges. The following table shows that in every year since the 
colleges settled into their normal state, with one exceptidn, the number of 
students has shown an increase. Thus, 


In the Session, 1852-3 . . . 359 
1853-4 . . . 3879 
1854-5 . . . 410 
1855-6 . . . 438 
1856-7 . . . 454 
1857-8 . . . 445 
1858-9 490 


” 


While, as we have said, there are 546 students attending lectures in the 
present session. 
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higher social standing; when we add that the youth who, at great 
sacrifice, leave their homes to reside near the Colleges, cannot 
compensate themselves with the prospect of those brilliant prizes 
which the older universities have it in their power to bestow,* 





* The entire sum placed at the disposal of each College for prizes to under- 
graduates is 1100/. Of this sum 100/. is distributed at the end of each session 
in book premiums of from 1/, to 27. each; the remaining 1000/. is divided into 
scholarships tenable for one year, varying in amount from 24/. to 15/., accord- 
ing to the faculty or school to which the scholarship belongs. There are besides 
ten scholarships in each College, limited to graduates, and likewise tenable for 
one year, of the value of 402. each. It thus appears that these so-called scholar- 
ships are small exhibitions to assist students in keeping themselves at college. 
Any one acquainted with the helps and rewards held out to students at the 
old universities will perceive at a glance their insignificance. Their aggregate 
amount is in fact less than that of the prizes open to Roman Catholies in 
Dublin, although it is familiarly said that Roman Catholies are excluded from 
the emoluments of that University. When this is borne in mind, and it is 
further remembered that the Queen’s Colleges, unlike Dublin, insist on resi- 
dence with its attendant expense, the futility of the assertion which is some- 
times made—that it is solely by these scholarships that students are attracted 
to the colleges—will be abundantly manifest. 

The statements on this and other subjects connected with the colleges made 
by Mr. Hennessy and endorsed by Mr. Maguire, are so instructive as to the 
manner in which the opposition to the Queen’s Colleges has been conducted 
that we may be excused for noticing them. It is only necessary to premise 
that, as Mr. Hennessy received his education at one of the Queen’s Colleges, 
his allegations must have been made with a full knowledge of the facts of the 
case. Mr. Hennessy says, that “the Commissioners (for inquiring into the 
state of the Queen’s Colleges) state, that the total number of those who entered 
the Colleges since their opening in 1849 to 1858, is 1209;” that “the total 
number of scholarships offered to these students in the same period is 1326 ;” 
adding, “it thus appears, assuming that every student was presented with a 
scholarship, that there were still left, in this case, twenty-nine scholarships 
which could not be filled up simply for want of persons to take them.” Now, 
first, the Commissioners do not state that the number of students who had en- 
tered the colleges previous to 1858 was 1209. This is the number of matricu- 
lated students: the total number of students as given in the Commissioners’ 
Report, is 1686. But, secondly, Mr. Hennessy is perfectly aware that these 
scholarships are vacated at the end of each year, and that, as former scholars 
are re-eligible, the same person holds, in the ordinary case, three, in many in- 
stances, four or more of them in succession. Indeed, we have no doubt that 
Mr. H. has himself been the holder of several of these valuable prizes. In 
what language, then, shall we characterize the representation which more than 
implies that only one of the specified scholarships had been held by each 
student, and thence deduces the conclusion that the number of students has 
fallen short of the number of prizes? At the time Mr. Hennessy made this 
statement, the number of students in the three Colleges was 493, while the 
total number of scholarships was 169, and it was by no means necessary that 
they should all have heen filled up. 

Taking the same basis for his calculations, and wishing to present “the failure 
of the Queen’s Colleges” from another point of view, Mr. Maguire, in an inter- 
view with the late Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the subject of granting a 
charter to the Catholic University, stated the average number of students since 
the opening of the colleges as “40 in each college in each year.” A reference 
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any more than they can maintain themselves by tuition—a 
resource so largely turned to account by the resident students of 
Dublin ; when we remember, lastly, that the Colleges have since 
their opening been exposed to the most unscrupulous opposition 
on the part of the zealots of all parties; and yet find that, 
despite all these adverse circumstances, their lecture-rooms 





to official returns would have shown Mr. Maguire that the average number of 
students in each College had been 135, and that at the time he spoke it was, 
as may be seen from the number given above, 164. A conclusion so glaringly 
in conflict with fact, might have led Mr. Maguire to suspect his premises. 
But this gentleman is obviously not familiar with the reductio ad absurdum. 
If facts did not square with his theory—¢ant pis pour les = As it was, his 
statement passed unrebutted, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer charitably 
acquiesced in his statement that he was actuated by no feeling of hostility to 


_ the Queen’s Colleges. 


To return to Mr. Hennessy. This gentleman accuses the Queen’s College 
Commissioners of misstating the number of students who have entered. The 
Commissioners give the number of entrances, matriculated and non-matriculated, 
since the opening of the colleges as 1768 ; adding, “that this number repre- 
sents only 1686 individuals, 82 non-matriculated students having subsequently 
entered as matriculated students.” Mr. H. supports his charge by represent- 
ing as included in the smaller number 1686, the twice-counted names, by the 
elimination of which the larger number was reduced! Mr. Hennessy professes 
to have discovered some curious properties in numbers, His manipulation of 
statistics is certainly somewhat singular. One other specimen of his manner, 
and we close this too protracted note. Commenting, in his place in Parliament, 
on the lavish manner in which the Queen’s University bestowed its gold medals, 
Mr. Hennessy pointed his observations with a contrast of the wise parsimon 
of the University of Dublin in bestowing the same distinction. ‘In the Uni- 
versity of Dublin,” he said, “four gold medals could not be awarded unless 
there were 160 candidates, one never being awarded unless there were 40 
competitors for it.” Now, with reference to the award of gold medals, the 
difference between the Queen’s University and the University of Dublin is 
simply this, that while in the former only one is awarded in each department— 
and even this is occasionally withheld—in the latter the number is practically 
unlimited. In confirmation, the writer may mention two cases which fell within 
his own knowledge, and he has no reason to think them exceptional. In 1844, 
there were four candidates for classi¢al moderatorship—they all obtained gold 
medals; and in the preceding year six gold medals were awarded to the only 
siz candidates who presented themselves for moderatorship in mathematics and 
physics. This last statement displays, indeed, a reckless negligence in making 
assertions upon matters of se the speaker was wholly ignorant—a _negli- 
gence most culpable, looking to the audience he was addressing and the im- 
portance of the subject, but it is of an entirely different order from the 
representations of Mr. Hennessy, to which we have before referred. These are 
of a nature to preclude ordinary criticism. It is lamentable to think that the 
exigencies of Irish faction should have driven persons naming themselves Con- 
servative to combine with the Ultramontanes in placing in the representation of 
an important Irish county an obscure young man, ek sole distinction has 
been derived from such futile attempts to injure the place in which he has 
received any education he may possess. We have only to hope that the legis- 
lature will judge any future contributions he may make to the collective wisdom 
in the light of those we have here exposed, 
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are as much frequented as those of the ancient University 
of Dublin with all its prestige and well-earned fame,—we confess 
_we are wholly at a loss to conceive how the most exigent can 
bring the objection of failure on the score of numbers. To us the 
numbers seem far beyond what reason and experience would have 
warranted us in anticipating before the event. 

If failure cannot be predicated of the Queen’s Colleges on the 
score of numbers, no more can it be said that they have failed in 
their great object of giving united education to the youth of the 
various religious persuasions. In the ten years, 1849-59, the three 
great religious communities, which make up the bulk of the popu- 
lation, are thus represented among the matriculated* students :— 


Established Church . . 426 
Roman Catholics . . . 445 
Presbyterians . . . . 343 


While the 207 students, who have entered this year, are thus 
distributed :— 

Established Church . . 60 

Roman Catholics . . . 69 

Presbyterians . . . . 59 

Other denominations . . 19 


The first thing that strikes us in reading these numbers is, that 
the Roman Catholics in each case head the list. This is a novelty 
in the higher education of Ireland, the full importance of which 
we cannot appreciate without entering a little into detail. 

In the year 1850, Mr. Napier, then member for the University 
of Dublin, stated the number of Roman Catholic students in that 
University as one-tenth of the whole, and this proportion he justi- 
fied by saying that it almost exactly corresponded with the com- 
parative wealth of Protestants and Roman Catholics throughout 
the country (Hansard, 110, 737). We have reason to think Mr. 
Napier's statement rather in excess of the actual number. The 
total number of Roman Catholics who have entered Dublin during 
the last ten years is 137, giving an average annual entrance of 
13°7, or less than one-twentieth of the whole number of students.+ 
And, though the Queen's Colleges have doubtless caused some 
diminution in the Roman Catholic entrances in Dublin, we are 
persuaded that they have not fallen to less than half what they 
were before the opening of these institutions. We may, therefore, 
perhaps safely assume that the number of Roman Catholics who 
annually entered Trinity College before the establishment of the 





s The same proportion, we understand, prevailed among the non-matriculated 
students. 

+ We have been favoured with these numbers by the courtesy of the Senior 
Lecturer of ‘Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Queen’s Colleges was from 20 to 25, giving a total of from 
200 to 250 for ten years. 

Now, during the first decade of their existence, which has just . 
expired, nearly 500 Roman Catholics, if we include non-matricu- 
lated students, have been members of the Colleges of Cork and 
Galway alone—a number, if the above estimate be correct, at 
least double that of those who entered the University of Dublin, 
during a corresponding period, at a time when that University 
had exclusive possession of the higher education of the country. 
At the present moment, of the 17] students in Cork, 84, or 49 
per cent., are Roman Catholics; and at Galway, of 118 students, 
69, or 58 per cent., profess the same faith; the proportion in the 
case of the latter College being an increase of 6 per cent. on the 
preceding year. Taking the three Colleges, Roman Catholics make 
up about one-third, while in Dublin, judging from an average of 
ten years, they amount to one-twentieth, of the entire number of 
students. 

Now, we do not wish to endorse the dictum of Mr. Napier, but 
we are at least entitled to claim his assent and that of all who do, 
to the complete success of the Queen’s Colleges in diffusing 
academic education among the Roman Catholics. The results 
attained, must be indeed surprising to all who, like Mr. Napier, 
were disposed to regard the distribution of education among 
Roman Catholics and Protestants as a question of comparative 
wealth. This was a consideration not to be overlooked indeed, 
but it was far from being a full account of the matter. To those 
who have considered the virtue which resides in a just principle, 
it will not seem strange that it should burst not merely the 
trammels of poverty, but the far more tenacious fetters of eccle- 
siastical despotism. That this has been achieved, we may now 
confidently hope. When in the stronghold of Roman Catholicism, 
under the immediate eye of Dr. MacHale, the only fruit of the 
recent pastoral has been an increase of 6 per cent. in the relative 
proportion of the Roman Catholic students of the Western 
College, we may reasonably conclude that the confidence of the 
Roman Catholic laity has been effectually gained, and that the 
only obstacle to the indefinite expansion of the College is the 
difficulty of the means of obtaining preparatory education. 

Before leaving this topic, we would add, that the policy of the 
Government in selecting the sites of the colleges has been fully 
justified by the event. The cclleges in the west and south have 
chiefly benefited the Roman Catholics, who, as we have seen, at 
present supply 53 per cent. of the entire number of students—a 
very large proportion looking to the relative wealth of the dif- 
ferent denominations ; and the northern college has been mainly 
advantageous to the Presbyterians, who make up more than 
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three-fifths of its students; while in all the Colleges the youth of 
the less numerous religious communities have not failed to mix 
with the majority in the generous rivalry of academic contests.* 
Passing to the quality of the education given in the Queen’s 
Colleges, on this score but little needs be said on their behalf. The 
competence of the professors has, we believe, never been questioned, 
any more than their zeal, not only in maintaining the existing 
standard of education, but in elevating it. to the highest point 
which the circumstances of the country admit. . Nor have their 
exertions been. unrewarded. Fortunately, on this subject, we are 
not left to conjecture. We have seen that the competitive exami- 
nations for the Indian Civil Service were designed to be a test of 
“the best, the most liberal, the most finished education, which the 
country provides;” anda careful study of the papers set will show 
that the examiners have not willingly let them fall below this stand- 
ard. The examinations are in effect framed on the model of those to 
which in the universities candidates for the highest honours at 
the close of their undergraduate course are subjected. They sup- 
ply, therefore, a fair criterion of the comparative efficiency of our 
educational institutions. As the universities bring into concourse 
the youth of their affiliated colleges, so these examinations in- 
troduce into a still wider arena the youth of the several Universi- 
ties. It is, then, with just pride that the Queen's University 
appeals to the fact that, in this competition, looking merely to 





* Tt has of late been a favourite device of the opponents of the Colleges to 
gain credit for candour by admitting the success of the College of Belfast, in 
order that they may assail with more effect the sister Colleges. We have before 
shown how little a single college at Belfast would have answered the purposes 
for which the Queen’s Colleges were founded; but if this do not suffice, and 
success, as measured by numbers, be appealed to, the Colleges of Cork and 
Galway have no reason to shrink from comparison with that of Belfast. The 
following table gives the number of students attending lectures in the Queen’s 
Colleges in the current session, and the population of the towns and provinces 
to which they belong. It shows that the Colleges of Cork and Galway, in the 
aggregate, have a larger number in attendance, in proportion to the town popu- 
lations, than the College of Belfast, and almost as large, in proportion to the 
population of the provinees, notwithstanding the great superiority of Ulster in 
wealth and in the means of procuring education. 


Population of Population of Students Students non- Total. 
the town, the province, matriculated, matriculated, 
Belfast . 100,30] ...... 2,011,756 ...000 197 we | a 257 
Cork . « . 83,745 cece 1,857,412 ...... T44 weceee | Oe 171 
Galway . 23,605 ...... 1,010,211 ...... EE: cians ( SR 


It will be further observed that the main superiority of Belfast rests on its 
non-matriculated students. This is only what might be expected. As this 
class of students comes, for the most part, from the surrounding district, it 
will be proportionate to the number of its inhabitants. The total number of 
matriculated students from the opening of the colleges to March, 1859, is thus 
distributed :—Belfast, 506; Cork, 473; Galway, 337. 

[Vol. LXXIV; No, CXLV.]—New Sentts, Vol. XVIII, No, I. K 
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the number of places obtained, it stands next in order to the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. If, however, we 
regard the quality of the answering, the result is still more in 
favour of the Queen’s University. In the only years in which the 
Universities we have named came into conflict, the average answer- 
ing of the successful candidates from each stood as follows :— 


1856, 1857. 1859. 
Onfed «. . s FOS ...... er 2103. 
Cambridge . . 2062 ...... eee 2020. 
Dele: ins « (BMS »...... 2082 ...... 2139. 
Queen’s University 1955 ...... ae 2160.* 


It thus appears that in the last two years the candidates from 
the Queen’s University stood first, in the preceding year third, 
in the list. This is sufficiently striking, but we cannot forbear 
commemorating a signal instance of success obtained by one of the 
Colleges. It will be ever memorable in the annals of the College 
of Belfast, that, while numbering not 200 students, it bore away, 
at this examination, from all our highest seats of learning, the 
first, fourth, and ninth of twelve vacant places. 

So much for the direct action of the Queen’s Colleges upon the 
country : no less important has been their indirect influence. We 
shall endeavour to point out some instances in which it may be 
clearly traced. 

1. It is surely more than a chance coincidence that, within the 





* We have excluded the subjects of Arabic and Sanscrit, which are not 
taught in the Queen’s University. If included, they would turn the scale 
slightly in favour of Dublin in the last year. 

Of the 113 East Indian writerships which have hitherto been given away 
by open competition, 
The University of Oxford obtained. . . . 38 
Cambridge . . . . . 26 


ie Dublin... .... 18 
as Queen’s University . . 9 
2 University of London. . 7 


Scotland (five Universities) 10 
Other Institutions . ; 


We are far from wishing to convey the impression that the general standard 
of attainment amongst the students of the Queen’s Colleges is as high as 
is desirable. The deplorable state of intermediate education renders it impos- 
sible to make the matriculation examination very rigorous; and thus, while 
the scholarship of the vast majority of those who enter is extremely slender, 
there are amongst them few or none of those highly frained youths who go up 
to compete for honours in the old Universities. The professors have striven 
hard to remedy this evil, by minute subdivision of classes, and the adaptation of 
their teaching to the varying wants of the students, but they are deeply 
sensible how much their efficiency is impaired by the waste of power which 
this involves. It is obvious that a consideration of these circumstances greatly 
enhances the merit of the successes which have been achieved. 
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last ten years, nearly the whole curriculum of the University of 
Dublin has been changed ; all the leading changes being approxi- 
mations to the curriculum of the Queen’s University. Nor is it 
merely the courses of study which have been revolutionized ; the 
efficiency of the teaching has, in the same period, been vastly in- 
creased. Professorial chairs, which had become almost sinecures, 
have been rehabilitated, and raised by their occupants to a position 
of dignity and usefulness. Thus the chair of rhetoric has, by the 
present able professor, been developed into an admirable school of 
English literature, which has reflected the highest distinction on 
the University ; while the chair of Greek, which used to be an in- 
cident of a senior fellowship, has, with the happiest results, been 
conferred on an accomplished scholar, whose claim was his fitness 
for the post. And these are but specimens of an activity, which, 
penetrating into every department of the University, has resulted 
in changes so radical, that Dublin, far from being obnoxious to 
the old obloquy of Universities—“ morosa retentio morum,”—may, 
in the opinion of some, seem liable to the opposite charge of 
over-sensitiveness to public opinion. Can we be mistaken in 
attributing this reforming spirit to the emulation of the Queen's 
Colleges, or in discerning the same influence in the liberality, 
which has recently endowed scholarships in the same University 
(some of them of great value), open to candidates of all religious 
persuasions ? 

2. Such has been the silent recognition which the ancient 
University of Ireland has given to her youthful sister. Else- 
where the recognition has been, if not more obvious, more avowed. 
We have already ventured to say that new universities possess 
peculiar facilities for making those experiments, by which alone 
it can be determined what position the modern studies are to 
occupy in our university system; and that it is the wisdom of 
ancient institutions which possess less flexibility to” profit by 
their experience in the way of encouragement or warning. We 
have lately had a pleasing example of the acknowledgment of 
this relativity of function in the case of the University of 
Cambridge. In the year 1855, the Secretary of the Queen’s 
University received a letter from the Regius Professor of Law in 
the University of Cambridge, in which, after requesting copies of 
the University Examination Papers, and stating tha’ he is a 
member of a committee appointed for the purpose of entirely re- 
modelling the course of lectures for the faculty of law in the 
University to which he belongs, that gentleman goes on to say, 
“the questions in the Queen’s Colleges for the degree of LL.B., 
as well as those on jurisprudence, strike me as being so admirably 
adapted to students of the principles of law, that I should wish to 


make use of them as much asI can.” And again, in reply to a 
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letter from the Secretary, with which had been transmitted to him 
some copies of the University and College Examination Papers, 
Dr. Abdey says,— 


“T sincerely trust that in many points we shall imitate the system 
adopted in the Queen’s Colleges in our proposed new classes in this 
University, as I feel no doubt of the benefit we shall derive by so doing. 
I speak with more boldness on the subject of the questions in juris- 
prudence and civil law, as that is my own department here : 
But it is not only in their law papers that your colleges show their 
merit and utility. The whole system of education pursued by you is, 
in my humble opinion, so good, and so well suited to the times, that I 
sincerely trust that it may defy all opposition.” 


That a Cambridge professor, acting on behalf of his University, 
should thus have condescended to seek suggestions from a new 
University, having nothing but its merits to recommend it, is no 
less honourable to himself than to the institution which he con- 
sulted. But what we wish to direct particular attention to is 
this, that we have here distinct proof that the Queen’s University 
has exercised an influence beyond its immediate sphere—that it 
has rendered important service in defining the position of at least 
a portion of those subjects which modern reformers have intro- 
duced into our University curriculum. 

3. We have reserved for the last what may perhaps be re- 
garded as the most important of the services rendered to educa- 
tion by the Queen’s Colleges. Through them was first discovered 
the wretched condition of intermediate education in Ireland. The 
University of Dublin deriving its students from every part of the 
United Kingdom, and conneeted by exhibitions with the few good 
schools existing in Ireland, did not feel, at least did not com- 
plain of, an evil which yet was effectually arresting the develop- 
ment of liberal education throughout the country. On the other 
hand, when the Queen's Colleges were called into existence, 
being cut off from these resources, and compelled by the rule 
enforcing residence to rely for support on the districts in which 
they were placed, they were not long in discovering that their 
usefulness was indefinitely diminished by the insufficiency, and, 
in many cases, the total absence of the means of procuring pre- 
paratory education. ‘The dearth of schools, apparent in every 
province, reached in Connaught its utmost intensity, where, in a 
population of upwards of a million, 625 pupils were attending 
schools called classical, but the great majority of which were 
utterly inefficient. ‘Taking the whole country, it was estimated 
that the means of acquiring the rudiments of a classical education 
were denied to three-fourths of the people. ‘I'o remedy this state 
of things was a question of life and death with the Queen's 
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Colleges. It was clear they could never, in any adequate sense, 
fulfil their purpose, if they had to look for students to a narrow 
area, within which they were further embarrassed by the compe- 
tition of a privileged institution which offered education on far 
easier terms. This, it was felt, and not the religious difficulty, 
was the true obstacle to their growth. Accordingly, those inte- 
rested in their well-being have never ceased to urge upon the 
Government the necessity of completing the good work they have 
begun, by briiging within the people's reach the blessings which 
now, in too many instances, mock their grasp. These exertions, 
we rejoice to think, have at the last a fair prospect of being 
crowned with success; Mr. Cardwell having recently intimated, 
that it is the intention of the Government to introduce a measure 
on the subject of intermediate education during the present 
session of Parliament. 

We have said that the palmary service rendered by the Queen's 
Colleges is the detection of this chasm in our educational system ; 
and we think we were warranted in the statement, because the 
filling up of the void is the one condition on which depends the 
extension of university education in Ireland. Universities with- 
out schools are but castles in the air. And perhaps we may be 
permitted further to observe, that the history of this discovery 
abundantly justifies the wisdom of the new foundations. The 
University of Dublin, from its cosmopolitan character and the 
speciality of its object, could live, and even maintain a brilliant 
career, while practically secluded from three-fourths of the people ; 
but so soon as truly national institutions were erected, destined 
to no other end than with missionary spirit to bear the light of 
knowledge into the dark places of the land, the logic of facts at 
once revealed the want, and demanded for the new establishments, 
if their purpose was not to be in a great measure frustrated, that 
it should be forthwith supplied. 

It was our intention to have considered, in conclusion, the 
scheme of higher education which the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
have set up in opposition to the united system, and to have dis- 
cussed the policy of granting a charter to the University they 
have established. But we have already exceeded our limits, and 
do not much regret that we cannot enter on these topics. We 
have stated, as clearly as we could within the space allowed us, 
the case of the Queen’s Colleges, and we gladly remit to the 
reader's candour the claims of an institution based on the anta- 
gonistic principle, and the question how far it is deserving of the 
recognition and encouragement of the State. If we may judge 
from the success which the Catholic University has hitherto 
achieved, the Irish people seem to have formed a tolerably decided 
opinion on these matters for themselves. 
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Art. VIJ.—GerMany: ITS STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS. 


1. Geschichte der Preussisch-deutschen Unionsbestrebungen. 
Von W. A. Schmidt. 1851. 

2. Die Deutsche Union. Von— Bloemer. Berlin: 1860. 

3. Pro domo et pro patria. Gegen K. Vogt. Von I. Venedey. 
Berlin: 1860. 

4. Ungehaltene Rede des Abgeordneten Heinrich von Arnim. 
Berlin: 1860. 

5. Die Savoyer Frage. Denkschrift an Preussische Staats-miin- 
ner. Berlin: 1860. 


. Hohenzollern und Habsburg. Berlin: 1860. 
. Der Preussische Landbote. Berlin: 1860. 
. Wochenschrift des Nationalvereins. Coburg: 1860. 


Geschichte der Deutschen Politik unter dem Einfluss des 
Italianischen Krieges. Berlin: 1860. 


10. Deutsche Federn in Oestreiches Doppeladler. Berlin: 1860. 


ODMR 


N Frankfort-on-the-Maine they show the sightseer two remark- 
able buildings, the Roemer, and the palace of the Princes of 
Thurn and Taxis. The former, now the town-hall, was of yore 
the banqueting-hall of the German Emperors and the conclave 
of the Electors. The latter is the seat of the Diet of the German 
Confederation, the heir or successor of the Emperors. The name 
Roemer, Roman, may or may not be derived from the habit of 
Italian, especially Roman, merchants of exposing their goods for 
sale in that capacious hall, yet the very sound of the word makes 
the mind turn towards Italy, the stranger's with curiosity, the 
German's with sadness—towards Italy, which gave the Emperor 
his crown, the empire its name ; which during centuries drank the 
best blood of Germany, shed in bootless struggles, which saw the 
head of young Conradine, the last scion of the Hohenstaufens, 
fall under the axe of the cowardly Neapolitan—towards Italy 
which has propounded to Germany a riddle she must solve or 
run the risk of her own dissolution. Callous, indeed, or frivolous, 
that German must be who, having wandered through that building 
and mused over its past, did not find a drop of bitterness in that 
other roemer—the green glass from which he likes to sip his 
wine. But ten times callous and frivolous is he who could look 
at the palaee of the Diet and not feel his cheek glow with shame 
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and scorn. Well may a German father take his sons to those 
two edifices and to the Paulskirche, the seat of the shadow empire 
of 1848, and teach them the history of their country more im- 
pressively than from a hundred volumes. 

From Rome was derived that solemn title Heiliges Roemisches 
Reich Deutscher Nation, Holy Roman Empire of the German 
Nation, of which it was said, long before its fall, in bitter self- 
irony, that it was neither heilig, nor roemisch, nor reich. On 
Christmas-day, 800, while Charlemagne, King of the Franks, was 
attending divine service in St. Peter's Church, Pope Leo took a 
crown from the altar, put it on the head of the King, and all the 
people shouted “Life and victory to Charles Augustus, the Emperor 
of Rome, crowned by God, the pious, the great, the harbinger of 
peace!” There are controversies about the management of this 
strange solemnity; about its consequences there can be none. When 
the Goth Odoacer kicked poor Romulus Augustulus from the 
throne of the Cesars, he did not think it worth while to pick up 
his crown. Now, some German writers, distinguished alike by 
their book-learning, amiable simplicity, and ignorance of human 
affairs maintain that a priest dragged it forth from under the 
wrecks and lumber of four hundred years of fighting, of setting up 
and pulling down, and put it on the héad of the Frank—in order to 
create an agreeable surprise to his mighty guest, by way of a 
Christmas-box! No; the wily and mysterious Kingavas not the 
man to be surprised by such a present; nor the priest the man to 
give it away just to see a cheerful face. Whatever Eginhard, the 
King’s (now Emperor's) friend, secretary, and biographer, may 
tell us, there must have been a bargain, or an approach to it. 
True, the Roman empire could not but be an object of contempt 
to those hardy races who fell upon it like an avalanche. But if 
the remnants of its material civilization, if its highways and 
aqueducts, its temples and theatres, strike wonder and awe into 
the heart of a generation that is twining a web of rails and wires 
around the globe, if its code of laws still reigns over the larger 
part of Europe, if its system of polity is still the school of the 
wisest of us, how powerful must have been the effect of a contact 
so much closer in space and time? ‘To Charles, the founder of 
the first vast and settled empire after the fall of that of Rome, the 
mighty edifice of Roman power must have appeared from over 
that surging sea—the great migration of nations, both a model 
to be imitated and an inheritance to be reclaimed. The more 
forcibly so when he had obtained sway over the very seat of that 
empire. The Roman was the master of Europe ; so was Charles. 
And if the eastern world still continued a branch establishment 
of Rome, if the Emperors of Constantinople still claimed priority 
in all Christendom, Charles could not better assert a claim to 
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equality, nay, pre-eminence, than by reviving that dignity, part 
of which Constantine had transferred to the shores of the Bos- 
phorus. Nor is there wanting evidence that he fully understood 
and appreciated the despotic principle of the Roman monarchy, 
and was anxious to enlist it against the sense and practice of indi- 
vidual liberty inherent in the Teutonic races under hisrule. ‘Two 
years after his coronation he required of every male a new oath 
of fidelity, an Emperor’s oath instead of the King’s oath, remind- 
ing those who had to administer it, that those who swore had to 
swear “like a man to his lord,” and that, “ besides fidelity, great 
and various things, magna et multa, were comprised in the oath.” 
To the Pope, on the other hand, being little more than a bishop, 
residing within the republican municipality of Rome, and asserting 
claims, alike disputed, to independence of the patriarchal see 
of Constantinople, and to superiority over the rest of the bishops 
of the Latin church, the conditions and advantages of a bargain 
were equally obvious. He did what no other bishop of the 
Western Church had done, and what, when done, none of his suc- 
cessors could do again. By giving away what was not his, the 
Imperial crown, he established a precedent,easily capable in future, 
of sustaining the pretence, that the crown was in his gift. 
For any possible contest between the religious and_ political 
systems of the East and the West, he had linked his fortune to 
the most powerful rival of Byzantium. Lastly, he had secured a 
strong arm to help him into the possession of the present kindly 
made to him by St. Peter, viz., the temporal power over the City of 
Rome, and a slice of territory around, the larger the better. 
[t is strange that the people who saw the Pope put the crown on 
the King’s head, did not hail the Emperor as crowned by the 
Pope but crowned by God. Itlooks uncommonly as if a previous 
understanding had been arrived at on this point, public opinion 
being instructed accordingly. ‘This Christmas-day in St. Peter's 
church, is like an acorn out of which the history of these thousand 
years has grown. It has borne fruit according to time and 
season, those of the present season being the French in Rome, 
Austrians, concealed under Papal uniform, in Ancona, distracted 
Germany, and, most wondrous fruit of all, ‘the eldest son of the 
Church, —Louis Napoleon. 

When the grandsons of Charlemagne divided his vast inheri- 
tance, extending from the Ebro to the Elbe, and from the Eider 
to the Tiber, the crown of Rome together with the guardianship 
of the Pope fell to the lot of Louis, King of the Germans, and 
with his successors it remained till 1806. But that concentra- 
tion of power which was symbolized in the Imperial crown it was 
their fatality never to attain. In the western part of the great 
Frankish empire, in France, a series of princes and ministers, 
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firm of purpose and unscrupulous in means, succeeded in 
establishing a hereditary monarchy, in reducing the great feudal 
lords from a position of pairs, that is to say equals to the King, 
to that of courtiers, and their territories, the possible nuclei of 
independent states, to the level of private estates, and in crushing 
by the same process, municipal privileges and individual liberty. 
In England two revolutions preserved and realized the original 
idea of the Teutonic state ; concentration of power and action 
in contact with the outer world, division of power and full scope 
to individual life within. Germany was never blessed with a 
prince strong enough himself, and sufficiently favoured by cir- 
cumstances, to overcome the centrifugal force of that love of indi- 
vidual liberty which distinguishes the German race from the 
gregarious Slaave. On the other hand that love neither proved 
strong enough, nor did it meet with opportunities to secure its 
display by guarantees common to all. Around the King, and 
between him and the people, arose a nobility which encroached 
upon both ; and which, wile constantly narrowing its own circle, 
finally reduced the rights of crown and nation to mere names, 
eating out the substance of the empire, not only in power and 
privileges, but also in land and men, and leaving little more than 
an empty shell, which was necessarily crushed in the terrible 
conflicts subsequent to the French revolution. ‘the Emperors 
themselves, after a certain epoch, joined in this work, and with a 
success corresponding to their greater opportunities. ‘They plun- 
dered the empire for the benefit of their families, and resisted, in 
their hereditary states, that authority they were bound to uphold 
as heads of the nation. The pretensions and the aims of the 
princes are distinctly traceable, not in the mind of every one of 
them—the minds of many being empty enough—but in a general 
current of ideas, to that coronation in St. Peter's church. It is, 
as far as Germany is concerned, the source of right divine. 
Neither Charlemagne himself, nor his worthless and hapless de- 
scendants had been able to supersede, by their Roman notions, the 
law of freemen, firmly rooted in the habits and customs of the Ger- 
man tribes. After the extinction of the Carolingian race, a vigorous 
and healthy reaction ensued, throwing off the foreign importation 
and restoring for some time the original institutions much as they 
are described by Tacitus. Local self-government, in which 
aristocratic and popular elements happily blended, superseded 
again the missi regit, the Royal Commissioners of the Frankish 
system of government; and an active participation of the people 
in the administration of justice, “ in the finding of the law,” to use 
the language of the time, left little scope for making laws. In 911, 
the kingly power was made elective and remained so. For several 
centuries the suffrage was exercised by a great number of princes 
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and other estates of the realm, in fact by all who found it conve- 
nient to attend ; even the people on the spot taking part by show 
of hands or acclamation. By degrees the more powerful princes 
managed to get the decision into their hands, and in 1356 they 
felt strong enough to convert practice into right. The Golden 
Bull, a covenant between the Emperor and the Estates of the 
empire, conferred the exclusive privilege of electing the king 
emperor, on seven princes, afterwards increased to nine, since and 
for that reason styled electors. This document has frequently 
been called the Magna Charta of Germany, one should think by 
persons who knew no more of what passed at Runnymede 
than the title of the record. A comparison of the two parchments 
affords, indeed, one of the most valuable clues for the understand- 
ing of German history, past and present. Magna Charta records 
the rights and privileges not only of the nobility but of all classes 
of society, the most humble not excepted. It secures proper ad- 
ministration of justice, provides facilities for trade and commerce, 
cancels illegal judgments and forfeitures, orders the removal of 
guilty officials, and restores the disturbed relations with foreign 
powers. The whole of the twenty-seven chapters of the Golden 
Bull treat of the privileges of the electors, confirming those that 
were founded in law and custom, establishing some that were 
disputed, and introducing others that had never been heard of. 
It begins by describing how and by whom the electors are to be 
safely conducted to the place of election ; settles their precedence 
among themselves and before all the other princes; adjudges 
them the right of taking all the metals and taxing all the Jews 
in their territories; forbids any appeal from their courts to the 
courts of the Emperor, the case of denial of hearing excepted ; 
prescribes that their lands shall descend undivided after the order 
of primogeniture, and that the heir apparent “at seven years of 
age shall learn the Latin, Italian, and Slavonian tongues.” The 
spirit of this singular Magna Charta cannot be fully appreciated 
without a few quotations. 


“We, by this present edict, do declare that all the privileges granted 
by us or by our predecessors to any body of what quality soever, 
cities, towns, &c., or to be granted hereafter, shall in no way prejudice 
to the liberties and jurisdictions of the Electors, though it be expressed 
in grants of those privileges that they shall not be dissolved. 

“ If any person shall attempt, or by oath promise and engage in any 
conspiracy against the life of any electors of the empire, he shall be 
put to death and all his goods and estates forfeited, as in eases of high 
treason ; for the Electors being part of our own body that will shall 
be punished with the same severity as if the fact had been com- 
mitted.” 


There is the law of the Cesars with a vengeance! In return 
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for such prerogatives, the electors take upon themselves onerous 
and beneficient duties. 


“Every time the Emperor shall keep a solemn court the Electors 
shall perform their offices after the following manner. The Emperor 
sitting on his throne, the Duke of Saxony being on horseback before 
the gate of the palace, a heap of oats shall be prepared as high as the 
horse’s breast, and the duke having his silver staff and a measure of 
silver, both weighing twelve marks, shall fill the measure with oats 
and give it to the next groom of the stable; then planting his staff in 
the oats he retires, and the Vice-Marshal approaching, they leave 
the oats as plunder to all that can take them. The Emperor sitting 
down, the ecclesiastical Electors shall bless the dinner, then the Arch- 
bishops, or one of them, bearing the seals on the top of the silver staff, 
shall put them upon the table, and the Archbishop, in whose diocese 
the court is held, shall take the broadest seal and hang it about his 
neck during dinner time.’ 


As a sort of counterpoise to these encroachments of the electors 
upon the community, it might appear that the Imperial crown, 
although, de jure, elective to the last, became, in fact, hereditary in 
the family of the Hapsburgers. But the electors quickly hit 
upon an effectual means of further reducing the authority of the 
Emperor over the empire, how powerful soever he might be in 
his hereditary dominions. ‘They made him sign certain articles, 
called capitulations, before they recorded their votes. It was 
with difficulty that the Emperor succeeded in eliminating from the 
capitulations of 1658, the clause, that “the Emperor, if he were 
to transgress any one point, should, ipso facto, lose his crown.” 
In rapidly tracing the decline of the central authority of the 
German Empire, it is foreign to our purpose to touch upon the 
political considerations that might have justified increased pre- 
cautions against the increasing power which the House of 
Hapsburg was enabled to draw from its extra-German possessions. 
Suffice it to say that the restrictions imposed by the capitulations, 
while preventing the Emperor from doing wrong to the electors, 
with almost equal efficiency prevented him from doing right to 
the people. After the death of Charles VI., the last male descendant 
in the male line of Rodolph of Hapsburg, the electors, for the 
last time, seriously asserted their right of choosing a successor, 
the majority of them giving their suffrages to Charles, Elector 
of Bavaria, called Charles VII. in the line of Emperors, the 
minority to Francis Stephen of Lorrain, the husband of Maria 
Theresa, daughter of Charles VI. After the death of Charles, 
VII., 1775, Francis Stephen prevailed, and the election of his 
descendants never seriously contested, degenerated into that 
hollow, overgrown, and dreary pageantry, which is familiar to the 
readers of Goethe's autobiography. 
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The nature of the supreme authority, whether elective or 
hereditary, of any body politic, must necessarily to a consider- 
able extent prejudice the attributes and functions belonging to 
such authority. According to the common law of Germany, the 
King, besides having his share in legislation, was the supreme 
judge of the nation, her first captain in war, her sole represen- 
tative in international transactions. It is self-evident that 
without a vigorous exercise of these functions, either by the 
chief of the State himself, or by others in his name, the exist- 
ence of a State, in that sense of the word which is desig- 
nated alike by logic and by history, becomes an impossibility. 
It is equally evident that, in Germany, the circumstances we 
have detailed necessarily had the effect of hampering and crippling 
these attributes of Imperial power. With a correct appreciation 
of the peculiarity and defect of the German Empire, English 
writers of the eighteenth century avoided calling it a State, by 
designating it as the ‘‘ Germanic Body.” 

A strenuous effort was made in the reign of Maximilian L., 
(1495) to preserve a centre and fountain head of jurisdiction, by 
the creation of the Reichskammergericht, a high court of the 
Empire, filled by appointment of the estates with learned judges, 
to decide between the members of the Empire, and between any 
of them and his subjects, and to hear appeals from any inferior 
court; together with an admirable organization for carrying the 
sentences into effect, no easy matter with defendants so powerful. 
Various causes interfered with the development of this institution. 
Many of the princes were as unwilling to contribute their shares 
towards defraying the expenses, as highwaymen and housebreakers 
would be to levy a police rate. Funds running short, the number 
of judges was reduced ; and arrears accumulating, parties turned 
to the Aulic Court, established and maintained by the Emperors 
with concurrent jurisdiction at Vienna, prompter in despatching 
business, but naturally suspected of partiality. The Electors and 
others of the more considerable princes obtained privilegium de 
non appellando, the right of forbidding their subjects to appeal 
from their territorial courts to the Kammergericht, a right de- 
structive of the uniformity of justice and the growth and preserva- 
tion of acommon law. The execution of judgment was difficult 
when, as in the case of powerful members of the Empire, it might 
assume the shape of a campaign. ‘The last attempt of this court 
to try a party not belonging to the small fry of immediate counts, 
cities or villages (instance that reichsunmittelbare Markt- 


jlecken Kuhsehnappel, depicted with infinite humour by Jean 


Paul) was directed against Frederic IJ. of Prussia. The notary 
who came to present the summons to the Prussian ambassador, 
descended the stairs quicker than he had ascended them ; and 
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the Reichsexecutionsarmee, entrusted with the execution of the 
sentence of outlawry, was ignominiously dispersed in the battle 
of Rossbach, 

In a body tending to disruption into a cluster of independent 
little monarchies, concentration of will and power in dealing with 
foreign states, and the adoption of a really national policy, had 
but a poor chance. It was still more diminished, and ultimately 
destroyed by two adverse influences, one the acquisition by the 
Hapsburg Emperors, and subsequently by other princes of con- 
siderable possessions not belonging to the Empire, the other the 
religious schism. The descendants of needy Count Rodolph 
successively acquired Bohemia, Moravia, Hungary, Croatia, 
Transylvania, Slavonia, not to speak of their latest, least honour: 
able, and most fatal acquisitions, Galitia and Venice. ‘They 
united, respectively in 1708 and 1714, to their hereditary domi- 
mions the two Italian Duchies, Mantua and Milan, originally, 
and since the Middle Ages, fiefs of the Empire, to which, in a 
state of semi-independence, they had been the source of infinite 
trouble and disaster. It has been, and is to the present day, the 
theme of violent incriminations, but it was in fact only the natural 
result of circumstances, that the Hapsburgers, in international 
politics, should have made the Imperial function and power 
subservient to their dynastic interests, dragged the Empire into 
wars not its own, and bought, in making peace, advantages for 
their outlying possessions at the cost of the German nation. 
The succession of the Electors of Brandenburg to the sovereign 
duchy of Prussia, created a similar double position for the an- 
cestors of the royal house of Prussia. These distracting agencies, 
however, might have been overcome, a consolidated German 
Empire might have subjected those extra-German territories, 
especially towards the east, to its interests, as they were subjected 
to the action of its higher civilization, if the whole of Germany 
had either remained Roman Catholic, or, what at one time was 
within a hair's breadth, thrown off the allegiance to the Papal See. 
But the treaty of Westphalia, 1648, terminating a century of 
religious struggles, sanctioned the division of Germany in two 
camps, if not hostile, yet not friendly. With a view, or under 
colour of affording an additional security to the Protestant 
princes, the right of concluding alliances with foreign powers was 
formally conceded to every member of the Empire, an innovation 
perfectly incompatible with the principle, nominally preserved to 
the end, that they were “ subjects” of the Emperor and Empire, 
and in practice very little mitigated by the proviso, that no 
alliance should be directed against the Emperor and Empire. 
Since that time the activity of the “ Germanic Body” in interna: 
tional transactions, more particularly in treaties of peace, was in 
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fact reduced to ratifying what had been done and settled by the 
Emperor and the more powerful members. A secondary but not 
less important feature of the treaty of Westphalia was the 
guaranty of France and Sweden, securing to the ambition of the 
former power a ready avenue. 

Little remains to be said of the third kingly function, the 
captainship in war. Those mighty hosts led by the Hohenstau- 
fens, whether to Rome to settle the quarrels between the Pope 
and the Italians, or to the East, to rescue the Holy Land, had 
dwindled down to the motley crowd that fled at Rossbach, a 
collection of the contingents of free towns, princes of every 
magnitude or parvitude, abbots, abbesses, down to microscopic 
Serenities liable to furnish “ one piper in every alternate war.” 
It is true that, besides the Emperor, also Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Bavaria, all maintaining considerable and well-trained 
standing armies, had to furnish their contingents; but they were 
not likely to do so, unless their dynastic interests coincided with 
those of the Empire. The legislative and administrative business 
of the Empire was in keeping with the state of its military 
organization. ‘The greater princes arrogated to themselves the 
right of legislating in their territories, and would not easily give 
their assent, indispensable for the completion of a law or resolu- 
tion of the Empire, to any order or enactment interfering with 
their own arrangements. ‘The Diet, composed of three houses, 
that of the electors, that of the princes, and that of the free towns, 
from being convoked when the occasion arose for the despatch of 
certain specified business, became permanent in 1663. The 
princes, instead of repairing thereto in person, kept resident 
ambassadors, who spilled oceans of ink in writing home for in- 
structions. Those imposing assemblies which stood around a 
Barbarossa in his camp before Milan, and listened to the con- 
fession of a Luther, had shrunk about the year 1788, to a conclave 
of twenty-nine gentlemen, each holding a number of proxies, 
busying themselves in dreary discussions of the affairs of those 
diminutive territories along the Rhine, which were the nursery 
of the Reichsexecutionsarmee. ‘The German Empire had degene- 
rated from a monarchy to a monstrous republic of 300 princes 
and corporations, from a stately dome to a political curiosity shop. 

History knows of four attempts to restore the unity of Germany 
by restoring a real Central authority, the Peasants’ War, the 
scheme known as the Fiirstenbund of Frederic II. of Prussia, the 
establishment of the Confederation in 1815, and the abortive 
revolution of 1848. 

Referring to the tremendous upheaving of the sixteenth century, 
the combined effect of aristocratic usurpation, manorial oppression, 
and ecclesiastical corruption, it was the opinion of the late Alex- 
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ander von Humboldt, expressed many years ago, in confidential 
conversation, that “ all the woe of Germany dates from the fact 
that victory did not remain with the peasants.” In that move- 
ment were blended dim traditions of the rights of the Ger- 
man man and the duties of the German king, both of which 
were effaced by aristocratical encroachment, and the democratic 
doctrines of the Bible, then for the first time unsealed to the 
masses. On the constitution of the Empire it left no trace. 
The original grievances, viz., that the peasants were deprived, by 
force and fraudulent administration of justice, of their freeholds 
and hereditary tenures, and ground down by taxes and services, 
have been redressed by three hundred years of slow and reluctant 
ameliorations, wrung from a selfish nobility by enlightened states- 
men, by the terrors of the revolution of 1789, by the transitory 
domination of the French, and finally by the revolution of 1848. 
The peasantry are now a conservative element in German society. 
They are freeholders once more, personal service is commuted 
into rent-charges; the last remnant of usurpation, the police 
authority of the lord of the manor, where it still exists, would 
have fallen long ago but for the question who is to succeed the 
squire—self-government or bureaucracy. The peasantry proper 
will not take the initiative, nor even become the zealous sup- 
porters of any political or religious movement. The endeavours 
of the Prussian Government to reduce, by the instrumentality of 
police constables, certain mystic sects amongst the Protestant 
peasantry of its northern provinces, to the precise standard of 
mysticism approved and enjoyed by themselves, used for years to 
contribute a share to the emigration to America and the Cape. 
The change of administration subsequent to the establishment of 
the Regency has removed also this sporadic cause of discontent. 
In Austria the question of religious toleration is passing just 
now through a crisis ; but it does not affect individual classes of 
society. Another element of agricultural population, the labourers, 
who stand in social opposition to the gentry and the peasants, 
much as the latter used to stand to the former, may for the present 
safely be left out of calculation. 

In making use of the term Fiirstenbund of Frederic II., we 
adopt for convenience’ sake a designation which gives but a very 
imperfect idea of a variety of schemes originating with different 
princes, and extending over a period of more than forty years, 
from 1742 to 1786. ‘There had always been temporary leagues 
and “ associations of circles,” intended for specific and transitory 
purposes. The Treaty of Westphalia while it afforded, by sanc- 
tioning the right of making alliances, a greater opportunity, 
created at the same time a more urgent want of lasting confede- 
rations between the Estates of the Empire. The common bond 
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was slackened and weakened. The Hapsburg Emperors saw in 
a multitude of loosely connected States an inviting field for that 
policy which most recent times have tried to legalise by coming 
a technical term for it, the policy of annexation to their here- 
ditary possessions, either directly or by implanting junior branches 
of their family. Their eyes were particularly directed to a dis- 
memberment of Bavaria. On the other hand, since the days of 
the Great Elector, and more so since the erection of the Elec- 
torate of Brandenburg into a kingdom of Prussia, this new power 
would look out for permanent alliances, to support her rivalry 
with Austria. The extinction of the male line of the Haps- 
burgers in 1740 brought the relative force of these conflicting 
tendencies to the test. It was Frederick II. who set up the 
Elector of Bavaria as a candidate for the Imperial crown. In 
order to back the new Emperor in his struggle with Maria Theresa 
and to secure his future position, he exerted himself to create a 
permanent league ; this first attempt failed, the princes to whom 
he addressed himself, making subsidies a preliminary condition. 
Point @argent, point de prince d' Allemagne, he angrily ex- 
claimed. In 1744 he succeeded in founding, for the same purpose, 
the Frankfort League, but the Emperor dying soon afterwards, it 
fellto the ground. ‘The Imperial crown remained with the dynasty 
which sprang from the union of the heiress of the Hapsburgers 
with the house of Lorraine. While Frederic, nearly to the end of 
his life, confined himself to purely Prussian policy ; the struggles 
which in the pursuit of that policy he had to sustain with Austria, 
suggested to a number of minor princes the plan of protecting 
themselves by a kind of armed neutrality from any forced parti- 
cipation in the calamities of war; but they did not arrive at any 
definite result. A new and powerful impulse to federative ten- 
dencies was given by Joseph II., by his annexations of ecclesi- 
astical territories, confiscation of Church lands, his intrigues for 
acquiring Bavaria by exchange, and his reckless disregard of 
established rights in the Belgian provinces. All the minor 
princes, no matter what religion they professed, were alarmed ; 
and their fears coincided with the interests of Prussia. Frederic 
stated his opinion that ‘it was the time for concluding a league 
similar to that of Schmalkalden.” This was in 1783. Count 
Hertzberg, the king’s confidential minister, was still silently 
maturing the plan of his master, when, independently, two or three 
similar schemes were started and reciprocally communicated in 
other quarters. The Markgraf Charles Frederic of Baden proposed 
a union of electors and minor princes for the purpose of reviving 
the action of the Diet and the Reichskammergericht, and setting 
on foot a» common military organization. Prussia not to be 
invited to become a member of the union but to lend it, together 
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with France, perhaps with Russia, her protection. In answer to 
this proposal, the Court of Zweibriicken, probably with the privity 
of Frederic, communicated an elaborate memorandum approving of 
the idea, but objecting to certain details. A union of a limited 
number of princes, it was said, so far from coercing the Emperor 
would serve him as a pretext for further encroachments; and in- 
stead of deriving strength from foreign protectors would only 
increase their influence. The union ought to comprise all the 
German States except Austria, and rely on its own power. It would 
be inconvenient and impossible to realize the scheme at one stroke. 
Better draw a few leading powers into the secret, lay successively 
the foundations of the union, and for its completion await some 
opportunity, say the entanglement of the Emperor in a Turkish war. 
A third series of negotiations was carried on amongst the ecclesi- 
astical members of the Empire, little of which has transpired, ex- 
cept the tendency to seek support from Catholic France against 
the secularizing propensities of Catholic Austria. All these projects 
had certain features in common ; they were intended to preserve 
the integrity and existing independence of the numerous princes of 
the Empire ; they embodied consequences drawn from the Treaty 
of Westphalia ; they tended to the exclusion of Austria, and they 
sought a unity of purpose and action, not in the creation of some 
personal head and centre, but in the revival and development of 
federal institutions. They were drawn from the same vein of 
thought which, at a later period, owing to the writings of Sis- 
mondi, pervaded the liberal minds of Italy. 

It is not likely that any one of them would have taken a prac- 
tical shape but for the active initiative of the aged King of 
Prussia. ‘Throughout the year 1787, he did not cease to urge on 
his too cautious ministers by written orders and by word of 
mouth: ‘We are without allies; it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to strive after a league similar to that of Schmalkalden. 
You must not idle in the business; convince the princes that 
their own interest peremptorily demands a union. If we remain 
idle, nobody will take the thing upon himself. Strike while the 
iron is hot. No doubt it would. be more convenient to wait until 
the devil has taken the old Elector Palatine; but it may be a 
long while, for evil weeds never wither. You must not cross your 
arms while the enemy works.” More than by his exhortations 
his ministers were spurred by the revelation, that Joseph had 
nearly completed an arrangement for acquiring Bavaria. Well 
might Frederic cry out, “Fire! fire!” ‘The realization of that 
transaction would have made Austria the mistress of the basin of 
the Danube, from the watershed of the Rhine to the iron gate of 
Orsowa — admirably flanked by the mountain-bastions of 
Bohemia, the Tyrol and Transylvania, irresistibly commanding 
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whatever would remain of independent territories in the south 
and centre of Germany. Statesmen were alarmed by political 
and strategical considerations, and the numerous Free Towns 
read with misgivings the declamations of Imperial pamphleteers 
against “ the revellings of bloated patriciates and worshipful cor- 
porations ;” while the feelings of the nation, not blunted yet by 
those revisions of the map of Europe which were in store for it, 
revolted against the transfer of a population like a herd of cattle. 
Frederic II. saw the danger and the opportunity. In March, 
1785, a plan was drawn up of “a league of the princes of the 
German Empire, founded on the constitution of the Empire.” 
The league was described as “ calculated not to do injury or give 
offence to anybody, but to maintain in form and essence the 
existing constitution of the Empire as by law established, to main- 
tain by every legal and possible means every member of the league, 
as well as every other estate of the Empire, in what they legally 
possessed,” Such means to be confidential correspondence, com- 
bined action for giving effect to the functions of the Diet, for re- 
forming the proceedings, and restoring the independence of the 
high courts of the Empire, mutual guarantee of possessions, pre- 
vious understanding in any given case. While Hanover, slowly 
but steadfastly, Saxony with reluctance and faltering, were enter- 
ing into negotiations on this proposal, the Cabinet of Vienna in 
a circular despatch of Prince Kaunitz, denounced the scheme as 
calculated “ to represent His Imperial Majesty as the object of 
universal misgivings, jealousy, suspicion and hatred, as betraying 
the purpose of ascribing to all the estates of the Empire that 
animosity against its head which had always been the mainspring 
of the policy of Prussia, and of inducing them, like so many 
knight errants, to league themselves and to do battle against 
imaginary dangers which, save in the mouth of calumny, had 
never existed nor would ever exist.” By dint of persevering nego- 
tiations and considerable pliancy, a “treaty of association” was 
signed, in July, by the three Electoral Courts of Brandenburg 
(Prussia), Hanover, and Saxony. As far as intended for publica- 
tion, the treaty tallied on the whole with the Prussian sketch. 
Secret articles were directed against all and every secularizations, 
dismemberments, and exchanges of territory, no matter whether 
attempted against the will or with the consent of the parties con- 
cerned. A ‘most secret” article provided the details of armed 
resistance in case all other means should fail. The idea of making 
the military contingents of the smaller states integral parts of 
the Prussian army had to be given up. Some two dozen of 
princes came in by-and-by. But the death of Frederic II. in 
1786, soon followed by that of Joseph II., in 1790, the purely 
dynastic policy pursued by Frederic’s successor towards the 
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United Provinces, and lastly, the shock of the French revolution 
by changing the relative position of the two rival powers, and 
creating new and more pressing interests for the whole of 
Germany, condemned the league to an obscure and lingering 
extinction. 

It was in vain that two princes, Charles Augustus, of Weimar, 
and Dahlberg, the coadjutor, afterwards the successor, of the 
Archbishop of Mayence, animated by the spirit of that young 
literature, of which the former was the much praised patron, dis- 
quieted and braced at the same time by that breath which pre- 
ceded the impending hurricane, were unremitting in their endea- 
vours to develope the Firstenbund, to make it the business and 
interest of the nation, instead of an oligarchy, to convert it from 
the prop of a petrified present into the shell of a germinating 
future. A Prussian minister sneered at the “ politico-sentimen- 
tal balderdash of dear Dahlberg ;” and Charles Augustus, who 
had flattered himself by means of the union “to rouse the national 
spirit from the slumber that befel it with the peace of West- 
phalia,” met with equal disappointment in the egotism of the few 
and the apathy of the many. Slumbering indeed and night had 
followed the frenzy and glare of the religious war. The posi- 
tion, even the pretension of Germany as a leading power, was 
destroyed, ‘and the paralysis of national life and deed reacted 
upon individual energy and aspiration. Commerce had fled from 
Augsburg and the Hanse towns to Venice and Holland. Enter- 
prise was dead, industry shrinking to puny proportions. Men 
were like the citizen in Faust who enjoys his Kaster holyday. 
They took wives, begot children, and died ; working through the 
day their little field, narrow shop, or dingy office, and talking in 
the evening of what other nations did “ far away ;” looking all the 
week long to a fair, a wedding, a christening on Sunday, and 
looking all the life long to an eternal fair hereafter. No doubt 
they were dissatisfied sometimes. Frederic II., towards the close 
of his career, was “sick of ruling over slaves ;’ and so were his 
subjects of being ruled by a despot. In Austria no wrong was safe 
from Joseph's revenge, but also no right from his attack. In the 
little territories they certainly did not like to have their crops 
trampled upon by Serenissimus, their sons sold to England to 
fight the Americans, their daughters honoured by a noble snob 
with seduction. They might seek redress with dogged pertinacity 
from courts ruled by the mandates of the princely huntsman, 
and, mayhap, filled with cousins of the seducer. Now and then 
a man would take the law into his own hand, or long nourished 
discontent would break out in hopeless riot. ‘The idea of going 
to the root of the evil, of remodelling the fabric of the Empire, 
either by clearing away the. concrete of “ historical” privileges 
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from the more “ historical ” foundations of common liberty, or by 
raising a new edifice after some ideal model, was foreign to the 
masses. But over this night of actual existence was hovering, 
the reflection of a few individual minds, a twilight of intellectual 
life, of thought, and dream. In the East they say that there are 
two elements in dawn, the raven-twilight, and the dove-twi- 
light: one skirting the approaching day, the other, clinging to 
departing night. So it was with German literature in the last 
decades of the eighteenth century, glorying in the name of the 
“philosophical.” No writer of eminence who was not disgusted, 
alarmed with the state of his fatherland. But while one school 
of authors, being men learned in positive law and versed in the 
business of government, founded their plans, or, in more des- 
ponding mood of mind, like Justus Miser, their “ fantasies” of 
reform on a more vigorous use of the existing constitutional 
means of change; another class of writers, composed of philo- 
sophers and poets, foremost amongst them Fichte and Schiller, 
rose to an idealistic conception of human things, between which 
and everything that existed there could be no compromise, there 
was no bridge. ‘The philosophers’ lecture-halls were crowded, 
and the poets’ writings were in everybody's hands; but men 
fled to the realm of ideas, to learn how to forget, not how to 
amend the dreariness and misery of life. The teaching was too 
cosmopolitan to be national, too metaphysical for practice. There 
was much worship of liberty, but the goddess was too delicate 
to lend a hand in work and battle. Schiller, in that terrible pic- 
ture of German society, of the conflict between vested interests 
and rights of humanity, between “ cabal” and “love,” does not 
make his hero rush to a barricade, or fall on a field of battle ; 
he makes him drink poisoned lemonade. Writers were, indeed, 
not wholly wanting who combined high aspirations with a prae- 
tical turn. One of them, Johannes von Miiller, at that time not 
converted yet into a special pleader for aristocratic and priestly 
misrule, found the means of reforming the constitution of the 
Empire “in its forms to which you may impart any degree of life 
according to the warmth of your will, and in its original spirit of 
freedom.” On the Férstenbund his opinion was this :— 


“Tf the league is to serve no better purpose than to preserve the 
actual state of possessions, it would appear of the various operations 
to which Germany has been subjected, perhaps, as the least interesting. 
It would be contrary to the eternal order of God and nature, according 
to which neither the physical nor the moral world is to rest for a 
moment in statu guo, but everything to be a life of orderly movement 
and progress. Without law, without justice, without security from 
arbitrary taxation; not sure for a single day of our sons, our honour, 
our rights and liberties, nay, our lives; the helpless prey of superior 
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force ; without beneticial coherence, without national spirit—to exist 
as well as existence is possible, under such circumstances, that is the 
status quo of our nation. And to confirm that should be the purpose 
of the league? That much praised union would after all be reduced 
to two points; to secure to the Bavarians the happiness of getting, 
instead of Joseph II., the Duke of Bipont for the father of their 
country, to preserve any abuse that Joseph, without spending a life- 
time in deliberating about formalities, might lay his hand on. What 
ought to be done would be this: to take at last a leap over centuries 
of pedantry to a downright visitation of the Zteichskammergericht and 
the Aulic Court,—to well established procedure and a subsidiary code 
of law,—to a reasonable, fair and permanent capitulation, a more active 
Diet, an efficient executive of the Empire, a proportionate system of 
defence, a real coherence of the Empire, and, after all that, to a 
common patriotism; so that we also at last might say: we are a 
nation !” 


Such was the state of Germany when she entered the lists with 
revolutionary France. Her soldiers were equal in bravery to 
the French, the officers superior in military education; but the 
councils were distracted by the rivalry of Prussia and Austria, 
and the minds of men divided between the love of a country 
hardly worth loving, and sympathy with a foe who proclaimed war 
to the palace and peace to the cottage. Austria, then Prussia, 
succumbed singly, successively the left bank of the Rhine was 
annexed to France; Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Saxony, and 
other states were forced to resign their connexion with the German 
Empire, and to enter a Rhenish confederation under the protec- 
tion of Napoleon ; and at last the frontier of France was pushed 
forward to the Elbe. Each of these changes involved exten- 
sive “ mediatisations” of free towns and little principalities. The 
Emperor laid down his crown, and assumed the title and style 
as Emperor of Austria. ‘Twenty years after the first encounter, 
the German soil was cleared of the intruder, but it was still 
covered with the ruins of his edifice. ‘Towards Vienna, where 
the work of reconstruction was to be done, the heart of the 
nation turned throbbing with exertion and hope. ‘There was 
once more a heart of the nation. Sufferings and shame, struggle 
and victory, had broken the slumber, dire experience had taught 
what was needful, common danger and common toil created a 
sense and claim of common reward, solemn promise sanctioned 
the aspiration after a free, united fatherland. The will of the 
nation was unmistakeable, it demanded the restoration of the 
Empire on its ancient foundations, of an Emperor with effec- 
tive attributes. It spoke in the press, in pamphlets, petitions, 
protestations. It cheered the representation addressed in a more 
solemn form by twenty-nine princes and towns to the Congress :—- 
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“The German constitution,” they said, “requires for its stability a 
single head to secure to the body the first rank amongst the powers 
of Europe, to watch over the execution of its resolutions, to force any 
negligent or obstinate member to fulfil the obligations imposed by 
the social compact, to carry out, promptly and fully, the decree of the 
federal tribunals, to direct the military forces of the whole, and to 
appear, both within and without, as the protector of every member, 
no matter how great or how small, as the first representative of the 
German nation, as the object of general respect, the depository of 
the constitution, the shield of German liberty.” 


The motive of the petitioners was no doubt the anxiety of pre- 
serving or having restored their particular political existence, but 
the prayer was in harmony with the unselfish instinct of the people. 
The Princess Elizabeth of Fiirstenberg, at the head of the depu- 
tation, in an interview with the Emperor Francis of Austria, 
implored him “ to seize for the benefit of Germany, what in the 
hands of others would necessarily become a germ of disruption, 
nay, ® weapon against himself.” Francis, in answer, declared it to 
be “ his wish to resume the German crown, if compatible with the 
interests of his hereditary possessions.” 

But this question, agitating the length and breadth of Ger- 
many, discussed in the brilliant gathering at Vienna, and kept in 
suspense by ambiguous declarations, had been quietly settled long 
ago by four gentlemen, two of them not even Germans, in 
some out of the way town in France. After the failure of the 
negotiations of Chatillon, Prince Metternich, Lord Castlereagh, 
Prince Hardenberg, and Count Nesselrode, renewed the offensive 
and defensive alliance of their masters by the Treaty of Chaumont, 
signed the Ist of March, 1814. ‘To the public document three 
secret articles were appended: these stipulated that the imperial 
dignity should not be restored, that the Empire should be super- 
seded by a confederation ; and that Italy, united by Napoleon, 
should receive back her former sovereigns. The details of this 
transaction, the pith of which was afterwards inserted in an enig- 
matical phrase of the first Treaty of Paris, are not known; but may 
easily be supplied from the circumstances of the case. ‘The mutual 
jealousy of Prussia and Austria would naturally suggest mutual 
abnegation. Whatever may have been the policy of England, there 
is no doubt of the existence of direct and abundant evidence that 
Russia disliked and feared the formation of a State so powerful 
as a united Germany. Nay more, even the interests of France, 
being identical in this respect with those of Russia, were pro- 
bably not without influence upon the secret stipulations of Chau- 
mont. Tor the proposals of peace previously made to Napoleon 
and rejected by him, because of some momentary success of arms, 
indicate already the fate of Germany and Italy. 
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Apart from the question of the revival of the Imperial dignity, 
never seriously entertained by the Great Powers, the task which 
devolved upon the Congress, of drawing up the fundamental law 
of the confederation, was one of extraordinary, of unparalleled 
difficulty. The thing itself, a confederation of princes, not 
republics, permanent, interfering with sovereign rights, was 
without example in history. Add to this, the necessity of compos- 
ing the rivalry of the larger states; of dealing in some way or 
other with that crowd of little princes mediatised by Napoleon ; 
of defining the relation between Germany and the non-German 
possessions of some of the members ; of deciding on the inter- 
national attributes of the confederation, of creating some con- 
trolling authority and organ of common action; of reconciling 
the existence of such an authority with the pretensions of sove- 
reignty, derived by the members either from the fact of the 
extinction of the Empire, of which they had been subjects, or 
from titles conferred by Bonaparte; of regulating the status of 
the Roman Church, unsettled by him ; lastly, of doing something 
to fulfil the promises held cut in 1813, of defining and securing 
the rights of the nation, of providing for improvement of justice, 
administration, intercourse, commerce and traffic, and it may be 
easily understood how the winter was spent in proposing 
schemes and rejecting them. The whole of the questions at 
issue were admirably set forth, and the popular claims energeti- 
cally vindicated, in a memoir presented to the Congress by the 
representatives of Hanover. 


“H. R. H. the Prince Regent of Great Britain and Hanover cannot 
acknowledge the principle that the German princes, even after the 
changes which have taken place in Germany, are entitled to unlimited 
or despotic rights over their subjects. The principle that the decay 
of the constitution of the German Empire should have brought about 
the overthrow of the territorial constitutions of any German State, 
except in so far as they were linked with the constitution of the 
Empire, cannot by any means be conceded. A representative system 
has been the law of Germany from the earliest times. In many States 
it was defined by solemn treaties between the prince and his lieges, 
and even in territories where no estates survived, the lieges were in 
the enjoyment of specific and important rights, which were both 
defined and maintained by the laws of the Empire. If it is impossible 
to allow that the decay of the constitution of the Empire should have, 
by necessity, destroyed in the territories the existence of material 
rights and duties between princes and subjects ; the assertion is equally 
untenable, that the rights of the subjects could be prejudiced by treaties 
concluded between the princes and Bonaparte; the princes having 
no legal power to dispose of those rights. No prince would like to 
appear in the light of having concluded a treaty with a foreign 
potentate against his own subjects; and even the confederation of the 
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Rhine, so far from making the rights of the princes despotic, limited 
them in essential points. Moreover, the general principles laid down 
in the fundamental act of that confederation have never been worked 
out in special enactments. Equally unfounded would be the argument 
that any acknowledgment of sovereign rights that may be found in 
treaties concluded at a later period, between the princes and the allied 
powers, should have been intended, or prove sufficient to confer upon 
the princes rights not already legally acquired over their subjects. 
On the one hand, those rights were no subject of the transaction ; 
on the other hand, the notion of sovereign rights does not by any 
means include that of despotism. The King of Great Britain and 
Ireland is without doubt as sovereign as any prince in Europe; and 
the liberties of his people are strengthening instead of undermining 
his throne. 

“Starting from these principles, the undersigned are bound to insist 
that in future in Germany— 

“1, It should be defined to what rights German subjects have been 
entitled ab antiquo ; 

“2. The maintenance of any territorial constitution founded on law 
or compact should be proclaimed, saving modifications which may have 
become necessary. 

“3. That also in those territories where the estates had disappeared 
anterior to the extinction of the Empire, they should be revived and 
invested with the following privileges: the granting of taxes ; a voice 
in the promulgation of new laws; a joint control over the appropria- 
tion of taxes; the right of impeaching dishonest officials. 

“ Lastly, it is not the desire of Hanover to make it a rule that civil 
litigations, in ordinary cases, should be carried, by way of appeal, 
before the tribunal of the confederation, or that the princes should be 
prevented from appearing as plaintiffs or defendants before their own 
courts ; but it is to be claimed as an indispensable security that in cases 
of that kind the judges should be released from their personal 
allegiance, and ordered to give their judgment solely according to the 
existing law, and irrespective of any specfic commands of the prince. 
In cases of misuse of sovereign rights, redress should be given, on the 
application of the estates, by the confederation. 

“It is only by liberal principles like these, that we, considering the 
temper of the present time and the fair and moderate demands of the 
German nation, can nourish the hope of restoring tranquillity and 
contentment.” 

Tntertwined as the reconstruction of Germany was with questions 
of general policy, especially that of Poland, which already arrayed 
in secret alliance (February 3, 1815) Austria, France, England, 
and Sweden, against Russia and Prussia, there is no saying how 
long the wrangling would have gone on, and to what results 
it might ultimately have led, but for the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, March 1, 1815. Between the manifest impossibility of 
arriving, on the spur of the moment, at some final settlement, 
and the equally manifest danger of confronting in a state of chaos 
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the concentrated power and the well-tried cunning of the enemy, a 
general understanding was come to, in the words of Prince Met- 
ternich, to restrict the work at present to *‘ the laying down of the 
general features of a political confederation.” This was achieved 
in eleven sittings, from May 23 to June J1. Those words of 
Prince Metternich, himself the most conservative of statesmen, 
are a conclusive refutation of that cheap conservative wisdom 
that would teach the Germans not to stir. The political state of 
Germany, by the confession of its founders, is merely provisional. 
The Bundesacte, the Federal Act, dated June 8, 1815, is not a 
house built on a well-considered plan for permanent residence ; 
it is a shed run up to weather a rising storm. A supplementary 
act was added May 15, 1820, pretending, by its title Schlussacte, 
and by a distinct announcement in the preamble, to finality. But 
to continue the simile, it did not perfect the shed to a mansion, 
but converted it into a barracoon, a dungeon. Its numerous 
and elaborate previsions are almost exclusively intended to stifle 
the complaints, and repress the resentment of a twice-cheated 
nation. 

Several powers signed the Federal Act under protest, the most 
explicit being again Hanover— 


“'The Hanoverian ambassadors in declaring their readiness to sign a 
Federal Act, which in their opinion will but imperfectly fulfil the 
expectations of the German nation, and leaves various important points, 
insisted upon by Hanover, totally unprovided for, feel in duty bound to 
make the following declaration in order to prevent any misapprehension, 
as if their Court had renounced the principles of which it has proved a 
faithful adherent. They declare that, since the desire of his Royal 
Highness the Regent to have the old constitution of the Empire 
restored, with suitable modifications, has become impracticable, owing 
to notorious political conjunctures, the endeavours of Hanover have 
been directed towards the establishment of a confederation, consti- 
tuting not only a political bond between the several States, but also, 
in the sense of older constitutions, a union of the whole people of 
Germany. With this view the undersigned have recorded their votes 
in favour of the privileges of the estates, and their being secured by 
the guaranty of the Confederation, and in favour of a Federal Court of 
Justice with extensive powers. In signing to-day an instrument which 
contains no provisions of that kind, they are actuated by the convic- 
tion that these points are at present unattainable, and that it is more 
desirable to arrive at an imperfect Confederation than at none at all. 
Besides the Confederation, as adopted, does not exclude any improve- 
ment.” 


Prussia, Mecklenburg, Nassau, Luxemburg, expressed similar, 
though more general, reservations. One after the other those 
institutions and functions of supreme, central authority, pro- 
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pounded in the various schemes, and insisted upon most 
perseveringly by Prussia and Hanover, had been curtailed, or 
totally given up in the face of an obstinate resistance of some 
minor Courts, especially that of Bavaria, prompted and backed no 
doubt by external influences. ‘There was to be no individual 
head, nor even a directory either. No Diet, in the traditional 
sense of the word, no representatives of the people, no executive, 
but simply a conclave of ambassadors with that of Austria in the 
chair. No federal tribunal, no amphictyons, but only a provision 
for arbitration—the difference, and a vital one, being this, that 
any party may drag his adversary before a court, while arbitration 
presupposes the consent of both parties to submit to the award. 
Whenever, in after times, the Estates or the people of some Ger- 
man State sought judicial redress against wrongs, how glaring 
soever, suffered at the hands of their Government, the latter was, 
of course, invariably of opinion, that there was no case for arbi- 
tration. The right, established by the Treaty of Westphalia, of con- 
cluding alliances with each other and with foreign powers, was not 
taken from the members of the confederation; but only limited by the 
proviso that such alliances should not be directed against the secu- 
rity of the confederation, or any of its members. A like progressive 
curtailment, but more glaring and more faithless, is observable in 
the history of Art. XIII., of unsavoury notoriety. The people 
demanded, and had been promised, previously to. the “ War of 
Liberation,” by more than one of the German sovereigns, a repre- 
sentative system, accepted in the modern sense of the word, 
assemblies returned by the people, and having a decisive voice in 
matters of legislation and taxation. Whatever from a legal point 
of view might be argued in favour of feudal estates, representing 
not the people, but certain privileged classes, where they existed 
at the time of the dissolution of the Empire, the claim of a 
modern representation was unexceptionable, even before the most 
pedantic legal punctilio, in those territories the sovereigns of 
which had destroyed, ages ago, every vestige of medieval estates, 
and corporate independence, as was the case in Prussia. Yet the pro- 
clamation of the principle of representative government dwindled 
down successively, first to the obligation of preserving or creating 
feudal estates, then to an announcement, so vague, that in order to 
express it, violence had to be done to the German language. “ In 
all States of the confederation a constitution of estates will take 
place.” Side by side with more than fifty lines concerning the 
privileges of the mediatised nobility, this single line, this gram- 
matical blunder, constituted the principal reward bestowed by the 
Federal Act for that score of pitched battles which had restored 
the German Sovereigns, It enabled the King of Prussia to tell 
his subjects in 1819, that he had promised them a constitution, 
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but that the choosing of the proper time was his. It was con- 
sidered by the same monarch and the Emperor of Austria as 
redeemed, when they had established in each province a board 
more exclusively composed of squires than in the worst times of 
the Middle Ages, and endowed with functions considerably infe- 
rior to those of the quarter sessions in this country. The sketch, 
traced in the preceding pages, of the growth and decay of the 
German Empire will have helped the reader to a more vivid 
conception of the miserable issue of the work of restoration 
undertaken by the diplomatists at Vienna, than any amount of 
criticism could afford. 

The following are the principal dispositions of the Federal Act : 

The Confederation, declared to be indissoluble by the Final 
Act of 1820, is composed of the Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia, the King of Denmark, qua Duke of Holstein, the King 
of the Netherlands, gua Grand Duke of Limburg, some thirty 
purely German sovereigns and four tiny republics, Lubeck, Frank- 
fort, Bremen, Hamburg. The 300 territories of the Empire are 
by mediatisation, reduced to 38; but the business was done so 
hurriedly, and so intricate was the legal status of some members 
of the Empire, that one little principality Tun-und-Knyphausen, 
adjoining Oldenburg, was overlooked, and, being neither media- 
tised nor acknowledged as a member of the Confederation, is ever 
since, like an unlaid spirit, hovering in empty space. The members, 
varying in territorial extension from 12,183 to 2} German square 
miles, are declared by Art. III., “to have equal rights.” The 
business of the confederation is carried on by a permanent congress 
of ambassadors, declared to be “ the representative of the Confe- 
deration and the permanent legal organ of its will and action.” 
In this Bundesversammlung, misnamed Diet in English, there 
is one ambassador for each of the eleven largest States and for 
each of six groups, composed of the smaller ones, making 
seventeen voices in the whole. The members being all of equal 
rights, Austria would, in theory, be counterbalanced by a knot of 
little potentates, not easy to discover, on the slopes of the ‘Thu- 
ringian Wood. ‘The solecism appears more glaring still in a 
modified computation of voices intended to diminish it. In the 
so-called plenum, the formation of which is prescribed for every 
more important object of discussion, Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Wurtemberg have four voices each, eight of 
the smaller States from two to three, and every one of the rest 
one, making sixty-nine voices altogether. On the change and 
adoption of federal laws, the establishment of federal institutions, 
the admission of new members, on matters of religion and jura 
singulorum, but not on peace and war, no resolution can be arrived 
at except by unanimity. 
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It would be futile to deseant upon the high ethical principle of 
acknowledging equality of rights without regard to material 
power. Whenever the world shall have arrived at a state to make 
that maxim a reality, there will be no need of elaborate con- 
trivances to secure justice and check the abuse of force. Even 
between independent states, in international relations, it generally 
gives way, at least in modern times, the moment it is brought to 
the test. Much more so in a hybrid state between international 
contact and municipal connexion, like that of the German coun- 
tries. It is not in the nature of things that Austria or Prussia 
should allow herself, in any vital question, to be outvoted, or, as 
the newly coined German phrase runs, “majoritised,” by the Hanse 
towns. ‘The table of voices, then, is a sham, together with 
the whole of the proceedings that ave professedly founded 
upon it. 

The resolutions of the assembly are not produced, its actions 
not directed, by counting sixty-nine imaginary noses. The motion 
of the Diet is the result of the acting forces of Austria and Prussia. 
It moves in the direct line, and with wonderful velocity, when 
both powers agree; it proceeds, sometimes, in a diagonal line, 
when they act in divergent; it rests, more frequently, motionless, 
when they pull in opposite directions. The States of second mag- 
nitude may increase the force of either of the two great powers, 
or obstruct and. neutralize both of them ; for any effectual initia- 
tive they are powerless. ‘The little territories count for nothing 
either way. Individual eminence is of little avail. A prince with 
a small domain anda great mind might turn the scales in an 
assembly of his compeers, as the Diets of the Empire were of old ; 
in the machinery of the modern Diet he will be manacled by red 
tape, and burked under protocols. No wonder that the cata- 
logue of achievements of the Diet should be of the most paltry 
description. Of the numerous organic laws announced by the 
Federal Act in forty-five years one or two have appeared. Of 
the various improvements introduced during that period in Ger- 
many respecting customs, the monetary system, post, traffic, mer- 
cantile law, and other institutions of common interest, none are 
the work of the Diet, all the result of negotiations between the 
several States, carried on with an incredible waste of time and 
labour, and, but too frequently, thwarted and marred by the sel- 
fishness or caprice of a single Government. By far the greatest 
part of the resolutions of the Diet are intended to repress and 
destroy whatever remained, or was growing up, of popular liberty 
and public law. A string of sixty decrees, part of which was 
kept secret, but revealed by some accident, referred to the Estates 
and Chambers successively established in the minor States. 
Governments will never allow the Estates to exercise privileges 
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incompatible with the sovereign rights of the princes, nor to dis- 
euss the validity of resolutions of the Diet, nor to refuse the 
taxes deemed necessary by the respective Governments, nor to 
disallow any part of the budget, nor to publish their debates in 
full. No. 26 is worth being quoted textually: “ Any Estate or 
Chamber, the majority of which does approve, or not prevent 
speeches injurious to order, or hostile to the Diet, are to be pro- 
rogued or dissolved.” Publicity of courts of law to be restricted, 
The press to be gagged and mutilated by an elaborate system of 
censorship. The Universities to be subjected to a surveillance as 
tyrannical as it was ridiculous, embracing everything, from the 
lectures of the professors to the tassels of the student's tobacco- 
pipe. Lastly, “any obstacle to the execution of these decrees 
that may exist in the constitution of any particular State is to be 
removed.” This in the teeth of Art. LVI. of the Final Act: 
“ Any constitution existing in acknowledged validity cannot be 
modified except in the way prescribed by that constitution.” 

The sixty gagging acts of 1834—just ten times as many as 
Castlereagh had shaken out of the “ green bag”—being directed 
against every manifestation of intellectual life, affected more imme- 
diately the educated classes, and destroyed with them every trace 
of confidence and hope. Amongst the common people, long 
afterwards, a dim impression appears to have lingered that the 
Diet, being the successor of the Emperors, was competent and 
bound to administer the law where every other tribunal failed, 
the highest dispenser of justice on earth. So firmly rooted is the 
claim and the trust that in a polity justice must be attainable 
somewhere and somehow; so much is required to thrust upon 
man the sad conviction that he must either suffer or do what is 
wrong before the law. There are instances reported of this belief 
that are touching though they raise a smile. One day two pea- 
sants arrived in the Hschenheimer Gasse pie-powdered, having 
walked many hundred miles from the Polish backwoods of 
Prussia, to bring an action against the King. Estates, and indi- 
vidual subjects, applying for redress under clear provisions of the 
Federal Act did not fare better than those poor clowns. The Diet, 
the flagrant case of the Duke of Brunswick excepted, always pro- 
nounced itself “incompetent” to do anything. ‘The complaint of 
the Hanoverians of the arbitrary and forcible subversion of their 
constitution by the Duke of Cumberland, was rejected on the 
ground worthy of a pettifogging attorney, that, as the Chambers 
were the injured party, only the Chambers—which did not exist 
any longer—would have a locus standi to complain! In short, 
the Diet was a standing conspiracy against right and law, of 
which it had been constituted the supreme guardian. There was 
for the German people a clear case of armed resistance, even ac- 
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cording to authorities like Vattel and Haller. The latter, on the 
Continent frequently cited, but, as it would appear, seldom read 
by partisans of arbitrary government, says: “ As to armed resist- 
ance or war against the oppression of princes? Law of nature, 
experience, and universal judgment, forbid to maintain that such 
a war is unjust in any case; but it is seldom possible, and most 
frequently imprudent and conducive to greater evils.” In another 
passage, he calls the right, in case of hopeless: denial of justice, to 
take the law in one’s own hand “a right divine.” 

In 1832, a handful of enthusiasts, most of them being students 
or literary men, acted upon the theoretical admission of Haller, 
without paying due regard to the practical qualification which is 
tacked to it. They stormed the guard-houses of the goodly town 
of Frankfort preparatory to seizing the palace of the Diet, but 
were, of course, not joined by the population, and overpowered 
by the military force. In the trial of the rioters the question was 
raised as to the legal character of the confederation, the lawyers 
maintaining, and justly so, that, as it was no State, it could not 
be the object of treason. ‘The Diet lost no time in promulgating 
a decree to the effect that, since every State was part and parcel 
of the Confederation, crimes committed against the Confederation 
should be punished as treason against every particular State. The 
counterpart to the enactment of the Golden Bull that, Electors 
being part and parcel of the Emperor, any conspiracy against an 
Elector should be punished as treason against the Emperor. 

The Diet, being an anonymous body, working in secret, 
standing above and outside every individual State, might 
naturally appear as the spirit of evil; and it is quite par- 
donable in a hot-headed youth that he should hope to deliver 
his country by running his rapier through the phantom. But 
one cannot help thinking that the delusion of the students was 
shared then and afterwards, and is being shared by people 
who ought to know better. There seems to be wanting in 
Germany at the present day a clear perception of the simple and 
obvious truth, that the ambassadors gathered at Frankfort were 
but the servants of the different Governments, the Diet nothing 
but a mask under cover of which the Governments perpetrated 
what they would not dare with open face; that they paid 
obedience to the decrees of the Diet, simply because these decrees 
were the effects of their orders; and that the destruction of the 
Diet would do away with one of the forms which the mischief had 
assumed, not dry up the source from which it flowed. The 
mistake of ignoring this fact, instead of deducing its logical con- 
sequences, is observable in the declamations directed against the 
Diet by the press, and in the various German chambers prior to 
1848, in the proceedings of that memorable year, and most 
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startling after so dire and recent experience, in the speeches 
delivered in the Prussian Landtag in the course of the present 


ear. 
In March, 1848, the Diet, the representatives of the princes, 
bowing before the storm, dissolved itself, after having begotten an 
heir by summoning representatives of the people, not of the popula- 
tions of the individual States, but of the inhabitants of the territory 
of the confederation, taken as a whole. So powerful was the 
impulse, so decided the unitarian tendency, so guilty the con- 
science of the Governments. When assembled, the representa- 
tives proceeded forthwith to elect an Archduke of the House of 
Hapsburg “ Vicar of the Empire.” The vicar appoints his cabinet. 
There is a minister of finances with no exchequer, except a rate 
contributed by the different States to defray the expences of the 
assembly ; a minister of war and no army; a minister of justice 
and no circuit ; ambassadors who represent neither Austria, nor 
Prussia, nor any other of the German States, but nominally a 
supernatural compound and unity of them, in fact, nothing. 
Leaving aside the fact, that from the beginning an understanding 
existed between some of the leaders of the assembly and the 
princes, putting ourselves on the ground taken up by the majo- 
rity, when they choose to derive from their ambiguous letters of 
convocation the power of issuing on their own and sole authority 
a constitution of Germany, there is in their proceedings an un- 
reality, hollowness, and delusion, which but for the intolerable 
tediousness of the debates would make us believe the Empire of 
the Paulskirche an act out of Midsummer Night's Dream. Like 
its predecessor, the Diet, it stood above and outside every indi- 
vidual state. Like the Diet, it claimed submission from people 
and governments. But while the Diet drew its power of oppressing 
the people from the governments which were in possession of an 
enormous machinery of administration ; the Empire of 1848 had 
to draw its power of coercing the governments from the people, 
which had yet to receive its organization by the instrumentality 
of that Empire. It was evident that the princes would make a 
show of submission only so long as they were paralysed by the 
revolutionary excitement. What other course the Frankfort 
Assembly could have taken is difficult to say, that it failed in 
taking the first steps towards correct action, in looking straight 
in the face of realities, is impossible to deny. In the south-west 
of Germany, with a twenty years’ experience of sham consti- 
tutionalism, the balance was trembling previously to the 
meeting of the assembly, for some days, perhaps some 
hours, between monarchy and republic ; in the north monarchical 
habits were yet so firmly rooted, political education so backward, 
that the proclamation of a “responsible” ministry together with 
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the self-sacrifice of the King’s brother, the actual Regent, who, 
whether he had or had not directed the resistance of the troops, 
was utterly innocent of that system of government which had pro- 
voked the collision, sufficed to save the dynasty and arrest the 
Revolution. In the Frankfort Assembly, with its copious alloy 
of professors, any republican initiative was out of the question. 
And, no doubt, the sons of the present generation will congratu- 
late themselves that a republican ‘attempt did fail, which must have 
led to a schism, probably a permanent disruption of Germany. 

The labours of the National Assembly were founded on a sketch 
of a constitution drawn up by Professor Dahlmann. It is and 
ought to be remembered as a striking proof that historical 
research, and critical contemplation of the doings of other times 
and other nations are far from fitting a man for practical political 
work. All but one of the leading features of this paper con- 
stitution were unexceptional, unfortunately that one was the most 
important. Taking a lesson from the original constitution of the 
Empire, the causes of its decay and the various attempts made to 
strengthen it, he proposed to concentrate the diplomatic and mili- 
tary action in one individual head ; to deprive the princes of the 
right of sending and receiving ambassadors ; to establish asupreme 
tribunal with extensive jurisdiction between government and sub- 
ject, and government and government ; to create a legislating body 
for what we should call in this country Imperial interests, adding an 
elaborate bill of rights. But who was to be the head? Some 
Emperor, without territory of his own, residing in Frankfort, 
having a respectable allowance of pocket-money, and drawing his 
force for making the princes obey the constitution solely from the 
sanctity of that constitution! Alas! there is no mystic power in 
sheepskin, how beautifully so ever emblazoned, how solemnly so 
ever sworn to. Within the domain of municipal law a deed binds 
a man to future performances because there is a court to give judg- 
ment on it,and the whole physical force of the community to back 
the judge. But if there is one axiom deducible from the political 
history of Europe, it is this, that a constitution will not stand, 
unless it is either the recorded recognition of certain pre-existing 
rights and duties, being the ancient foundations of society, and in- 
capable of disturbance without endangering the whole structure, or 
articles of peace, signed by parties who have measured their 
strength. ‘There must be in case of non-performance, the dread 
of some evil likely to occur, and a power likely to inflict it. ‘To 
say this, or to design a contrivance for tying down a prince is not 
to depreciate ethics. How long would the Emperor of Austria, 
the King of Prussia, have obeyed the behests of Professor Dahl- 
mann’s Dalai Lama ? 

The invaluable time, extending to almost a twelvemonth, that 
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was spent by the National Assembly in elaborating the constitu- 
tion by thousands of amendments, was replete with events caleu- 
lated to make an impression even on the serenity of a debating 
society. Martial law was reigning or impending over every 
country of Germany ; the very dome of the Paulskirche had 
reverberated the thunder of artillery. No times for a King René 
to hold a court of love. The members returned by the minor 
states conquered their dislike of the system or no-system preva- 
lent in Berlin since 1848. A large majority of the National 
Assembly voted the King of Prussia into the Imperial chair, 
leaving the settlement of the relations between the Empire about 
to be, and the Austrian monarchy to future negotiations. The 
King refused to receive the crown without the free consent of the 
other sovereigns, and sent his guards to reduce the people of 
Dresden, who had risen to force their recalcitrant King into 
submission to the constitution and the King of Prussia. The 
National Assembly was dissolved, the Vicar resigned; a few 
months later nothing remained of the German Empire but the 
constitution, and even that parchment had to take refuge in this 
country, the empty shell of an exploded rocket. Night again 
settled down on Germany. There was a royal afterplay to the 
popular performance of the Paulskirche, a plagiarism of it, with 
the vital part left out, and another plagiarism from the Fiirsten- 
bund struck in. Future times will find it difficult to believe the 
records of the “German Union,” so christened by its authors 
in seriousness, by the spectators in derision. What in a popular 
assembly might be excused by unselfish enthusiasm and guileless 
confidence in princes; appears farcical in a prince and his 
counsellors who had quenched that enthusiasm in blood, and by 
their own acts had proved that confidence groundless. Having 
destroyed the assembly, the only authority, legal or not, over the 
princes, having suppressed the revolutionary agitation, the only 
power that could enforce that authority, the King of Prussia and 
Baron Radonitz conceived the plan of coaxing the princes, by 
well-turned despatches and fine speeches, into accepting from their 
hands the constitution stripped of its most radical features, and 
involving submission to the Imperial dignity, with its extensive 
attributes preserved. ‘The scheme was published in May 1849. 
A large number of late members of the Frankfort Assembly, 
mecting at Gotha, and since therefore called the Gotha party, 
pledged themselves to support it. Bavaria and Wurtemburg kept 
aloof. Of some twenty other states, a preliminary adhesion was 
obtained, but in proportion as the different governments recovered 
from their subjects the ground lost in 1848, they withdrew from 
under the ambiguous protection of the Prussian eagle. Before 
the Union got into working order, the Unionists had dwindled 
(Vol. LXXIV. No. CXLV.]—New SERIES, Vol. XVIII. No. M 
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down to a handful of petty serenities. Meantime Austria reco- 
vered from her prostration, and did not mean to acquiesce in a 
thing, the obvious tendency of which was to push her out of 
Germany. She first drove the statesmen of her rival from the 
pseudo-legal ground they had taken, the right of making alliances 
secured to the German states by the Federal Act of 1815; then 
the generals, from a position which they had occupied in Hesse, 
without being able to say what they were fighting for. At 
Olmiitz, November 29, 1850, Prince Schwartzenberg presented to 
the Prussian minister the alternative of war, or giving up the 
union. The choice, however mortifying, could not be doubtful. 
Prussia had forsaken legality, and was forsaken by the revolution ; 
she had to give in. As late as May, 1850, her minister, Baron 
Schleinitz, who is again holding the seals of the Foreign Office, 
declared, in answer to an invitation of Austria to send out 
a representative to the revived Diet, that the Diet was “legally 
dissolved,” that the right of Austria to take the chair was 
“extinct,” and that any meeting of states, convened by Austria 
at Frankfort, would be “a free conference of sovereign states for 
specific purposes, devoid of any right of acting in the name of 
the Confederation.” In May following, the ambassadors, that of 
Prussia included, had crept back to the palace of Thorn and 
Taxis in the Eschenheimer Gasse, and were at their usual work 
ugain. If the dignitaries of the Vicar had been like elves dis- 
porting in moonlight, and drinking the dew of a coming day 
which they were not destined to see, the members of the resusci- 
tated Diet are ghouls feasting on whatever gain of freedom, 
whatever approach towards unity the year 1848 had achieved ; 
their first meal being the Bill of Rights, which, in anticipation of 
the constitution, had been legally proclaimed law in the majority 
of states. In sober prose, a body politic, subjected to a supreme 
authority, legally extinct and illegally revived, is in a frightful 
condition, yet there is no saying how long things might have 
hung on this fragile hinge, but for the strain of the Italian war, 
which produced this unfortunate antinomy, no doubt counted 
upon by the cunning mover of the game, of rousing at the same 
time the national, unitarian feeling of the nation, and the latent 
antagonism of the two principal governments of Germany. 

To Prussia, in the eyes of her newly established ministry, 
closely connected with the Gotha party, an opportunity was 
offered not only of retrieving what she had lost at Olmiitz, but 
of extending her ambition over a field far wider than was ever 
embraced before by the views of her traditional policy. In 
a secret State paper, bearing the date of 1822, and subsequently 
purloined at Frankfort, the policy pursued by Prussia at that 
time is fully revealed :— 
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“ As far as the different states of Germany are concerned, it would 
appear that in the interest of Prussia the river Maine might be 
admitted as the boundary line of her influence, in accordance with the 
remarks of Prince Metternich, at the Congress of Vienna; for it is 
only by loudly denying any idea of exercising some distinct action on 
the states beyond that line that we can succeed in preserving the 
means of exercising it some day.” 


In 1849 she had tried to unite the whole of Germany, with the 
exception of the Austrian provinces, under her protectorate. Now 
she aimed higher. The intentions of the Berlin Cabinet, during 
the earlier part of last summer, are, we believe, indicated by the 
following heads of a secret programme: To supplant France in 
the liberation of Italy ; to constitute Italy as a confederation of 
states with liberal institutions ; to break the system of Austria 
by asserting the rights of her Protestant subjects, and supporting 
the constitutional struggle of Hungary; to unite Germany under 
Prussia ; and, in pursuit of these ends, to avoid taking an active 
part in the war until France and Austria should be entangled in 
the attack and defence of the quadrilateral. The sudden peace of 
Villafranca, forming also, no doubt, part of the original calcula 
tion of Louis Napoleon, thwarted these designs. 

The German people, meantime, were doubly distracted, first by 
the antagonism of the two leading powers, then by the painful 
dilemma between a generous sympathy with Italy, which suffered 
what Germany suffered, and seemed about to obtain what Ger- 
many desired, and the true instinct that the interference of Louis 
Napoleon in the affairs of Italy would prove the prelude to an 
aggression on Germany. In the midst of such perplexity voices 
were heard to preach confidence in him, to expect from him what 
Germany had been unable to work out herself, nay, to recommend 
the left bank of the Rhine as not too high a price for the unity 
of the remainder. Some undoubtedly prompted and paid by 
France ; some misled by want of judgment, or cowed by despair. 
We wish that Professor Vogt, at Geneva, one of the fugitive 
members of the National Assembly, the honoured guest of the 
Palais Royal, may disprove the accumulating evidence tending 
to fasten upon him the authorship of some advice of that kind ; 
for to rank in the first category a man of his knowledge and 
sagacity would be impossible. 

The conjuncture of last summer has passed away. There is no 
question any longer of fighting the French beyond the Alps. 
Venice would follow the irresistible attraction of a united Italy. 
But we fully understand that German patriots should refuse to 
discuss whether or not Trieste should be given up. The rule and 
right, and duty, of self-preservation holds good for nations more 
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eminently than for individuals ; and that access to the waters of 
the Mediterranean is a vital condition of the development of Ger- 
many, is one of those things which must be seen ata glance or 
cannot be seen at all. Another conjuncture has risen; another 
act of the drama opened ; and in it three interests are tied into a 
knot more fatal than any that has ever paralysed the strength and 
puzzled the brains of Germany—the reform of the Confederation, 
the connexion between Austria and the rest of the German states, 
the prospect of another conflict with France. 

It may be taken for an axiom, that Austria will never consent 
to an organization which would exclude her from the Confedera- 
tion, and would unite the rest of Germany in a consolidated 
State. The question, then, with impatient unitarians is, in plain 
English, the destruction of Austria. A satisfactory solution of 
that question cannot be arrived at by weighing how much or how 
little Germany is benefited by the existence, but by calculating 
how much she would be injured by the dissolution of the Austrian 
monarchy. A host of writers who are swayitig liberal readers in 
Germany by continuous repetition of their own views, and by 
consistently ignoring contrary arguments, seem to hold that cal- 
culation as undeserving their attention. ‘They dispense with it 
by the very simple syllogism: Austria is composed of various 
nationalities, ergo, she is to be destroyed. The fallacy springs, 
as most fallacies do, from a confusion of terms, the terms race, 
state, nation. There is no state in Europe, nor probably in the 
world, the population of which is not a compound, an amalgama- 
tion of races. The state is the mould in which the elements melt 
and mix, the shell in which a nation grows and matures. That 
mould is always essentially a work of nature, of a certain con- 
figuration of the soil, as most strikingly in the case of England, 
but may be modified, enlarged, reduced, destroyed by human 
agency. That melting and mixing are always a work of time— 
a work influenced by circumstances, and by the innate qualities 
of the blending races, and which may be accelerated or retarded 
by violence or persuasion. ‘These being truisms so trite that one 
feels almost ashamed of affirming them, can there be any absur- 
dity greater than to maintain that at a given time, say 1860, A. D., 
on the first of July, 10 A. M., that process of casting and grow- 
ing is everywhere in Europe to stop, the shell to be burst, the 
mould to be broken? Yes, there is; it is to maintain that any 
tribe with a dialect of its own, or a peculiar shape of the cheek- 
bone, acquires a right to independence, as soon as, and because, 
it conceives the desire of it. People may easily be inspired with 
the desire of becoming a little grande nation ; so may children 
of riding on big horses. The fallacy is, indeed, thoroughly ex- 
ploded, and reduced ad absurdum in the case of Austria herself. 
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When some of the Hungarian leaders choose to take their stand 
on their nationality instead of their state, Baron Bach at once 
accepted the doctrine, and applied it to the various races which, 
besides the Magyars, dwell on the soil of Hungary, and in those 
non-Hungarian countries which the nationalists, with strange 
inconsistency, claim as former conquests, or as indispensable com- 
plements of the Hungarian kingdom. The result was first dis- 
trust and jealousy ; at last an internecine struggle between Mags 
yars, Saxons, Szecklers, Romans, Croats, Slovans, and some 
other nationalities discovered for the occasion by Austrian states- 
men. Nay, the united monarchy scheme, subsequently adopted 
by Prince Schwartzenberg, and wisely abandoned under the press+ 
ing exigencies of the present day, was, although violently de- 
nounced by the votaries of nationality, in fact, but a logical 
sequel and fearless development of their doctrine. It meant this : 
if different nations are not to live within the confines of a single 
state, well then, let us pound and cast the inhabitants of the 
monarchy into ong Austrian nation! The like inconsistency is 
observable in the modern Polish emigration. They do not com- 
plain, as their fathers did, of the assassination of their state, but 
of the oppression of their nationality. Yet they claim the pos- 
session of all the vast plains “ between the Baltic and the Black 
Sea,” between Dantzic and Odessa, the abode of a score of races. 
They claim, indeed, the dominion over those populations for the 
purpose of educating, of protecting them from Russia.* But 
why should the like mission be denied to other nations? By 
what other criterion could the competition be decided, but by the 
power and fitness of the protector and educator? And are the 
Poles and Hungarians so sure of beating every other compe- 
titor ? 

The independence of race may coincide with the achievement 
of civil and political liberty ; to suppose in any case this coinci- 
dence is a mistake that makes fiends grin and the genius of 
humanity weep. 

We are probably not wrong in supposing that the metaphysical 
worship of the dogma of “ nationalities,” more dangerous for the 
Germans, because they are more single-minded or less clever in 
handling it, than the Poles, is but the thoughtless application of 
the teachings of Mazzini to a state of things utterly different 
from that of Italy. ‘The present unitarian feeling of the Italians, 
superseding the doctrines of the federalists, is entirely his work ; 
and strange enough it is that ministers, diplomatists, and able 





* Declaration of Worcell, Duraz, Podolecki, in Le Proscrit, 1850. Also the 
medal struck to the memory of Lord Dudley Stuart, by the aristocratic party 
of the emigration in 1859. 
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editors, should hold up in favourable contrast to his “ detestable 
doctrines” those very men who are his ungrateful proselytes. 
From him German patriots may learn what success a single man 
may achieve by putting to himself a problem, and working it out 
irrespectively of rampant and intolerant doctrines of the day, by 
adapting his means of action to the individual circumstances of 
the case, and by pursuing his aim with ardour and persever- 
ance. To apply what he teaches of the Italian provinces of 
Austria, to the other competent parts of that motley conglomera- 
tion, to put on the same level Italy, the cradle of arts, learning, 
commerce, of every achievement of modern Europe, and the 
nameless, half-savage races, mingled in the basin of the Danube, 
is an inference which nobody would be more justified peremptorily 
in repelling than Mazzini himself. 

It is futile to imagine that after the dissolution of Austria, 
after the destruction or expulsion of the dominating German 
element, those races would achieve and maintain any political, 
national independence. They would be taken care of by Russia, 
first “ protected,” then swallowed up, or, if young Russia should 
be in power by that time, rescued from the “marasmus of old 
Europe,” and physicked with the elixir of “ youthful” Muscovy, 
we suppose. It is puerile to answer this argument by saying, 
“but they won't become Russian.” Neither did the Poles, the 
Finlanders, the Cossacks, the ‘'artars. There is much tyranny 
in Austria, quite as much as in Russia and Imperial France; but 
the interests of Germany, as well as those of Europe, imperatively 
demand that in any future organization of Germany, the non- 
German provinces of Austria should remain by some permanent 
link connected with Germany. 

The renewed agitation for reform of the federal constitution, 
commenced under the impulse of the Italian war, about this time 
last year, had assumed the shape of a struggle for the “ hege- 
mony’ of Prussia. The fact that a term coined more than two 
thousand years ago, for the purpose of designating a relation 
between the little republics of Greece, a certain preeminence of 
one of them, consisting more in fact than founded in law, has 
been chosen to express the object and aim of that agitation, does 
not augur well for clearness of perception and earnestness of 
work. The Nationalverein, the centre and engine of the 
movement, is evidently copied from that Italian association which 
paved the way for the successes of Piedmont. It has produced 
@ prodigious amount of talk. It has alarmed the minor states, 
provoked a threat from the Hanoverian minister of seeking secu- 
rity in alliances amongst themselves and with foreign powers, 
caused that minister to be created a count by his King, and has 
earned for the latter the Grand cordon de la Legion d'honneur from 
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L. Napoleon. It has called forth the expression of sneering 
doubts, if the accession of the Regent, coupled with the re- 
moval of a dozen ministers and other high officials, has 
actually destroyed the police system of Government, which 
had prevailed during the last ten years in Prussia, and the 
loathsome details of which are being revealed incidentally by a 
series of criminal trials. But in a flood of pamphlets and 
Parliamentary eloquence, one looks in vain for a syllable of 
answer to the obvious and paramount question: who is to be 
the Cavour? who the Victor Emanuel? Fortunately for the 
chronicler, the whole cloud has been precipitated as it were by 
a few words dropped by the Regent on closing the session: that 
Prussia found the best safeguard of her own rights in her respect 
for the rights of others. Unfortunately for Germany, this decla- 
ration, although obviating a great evil, the intrusion of Louis 
Napoleon into her internal quarrels, is not productive, nor even 
suggestive, of the smallest positive improvement. It is easy of 
fulfilment as far as the princes are concerned, but how are the 
rights of the people passively to be respected in a body politic 
subjected to a supreme authority, the very existence of which 
is a flagrant wrong? The question comes to the test in the case 
of Hesse-Cassel.- In 1850, the Diet, with the active cooperation 
of Prussia, suspended by a stroke of arbitrary power the constitu- 
tion of that state, though “existing in recognised validity ;” in 1860 
it improves upon its crime by imposing, spite of the protest of Prus- 
sia and afew other members, a new constitution. How is Prussia 
to make good her respect for the rights of the people of Hesse ? 
While we write, the Regent of Prussia and the Emperor 
of the French are meeting at Baden-Baden, surrounded by the , 
princes of Germany, and when these lines come under the 
reader's eye, some of the details, nay, of the effects of that inter- 
view, may be known. Thus much is patent to-day, that Louis 
Napoleon, the self-constituted heir of Charlemagne, the tempter 
and deceiver, is bent upon pushing the frontier of France to the 
Rhine. Whether he succeeds in introducing the wedge, in instill- 
ing the poison, whether he be foiled by the blunt honesty of the 
Regent,—in any case the hour is pregnant with the fate of Germany. 
There are moments with a nation, as there are with the individual, 
—which concentrate to a scorching focus the story of their lives, 
moments, the result, not to be escaped, of a whole past, the source, 
not to be destroyed, of a whole future. There is the successor of 
those sovereigns who tore from Germany Metz, Toul, Verdun, 
Alsatia, Strasburg, and ten Imperial cities, Lorraine, the French 
Comté, and Burgundy. There the Regent of Prussia, carrying 
the weight of all her deeds, the load of all her misdeeds. There 
the descendants of the framers of the Golden Bull, solicitous 
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above everything for their sovereignty, as were the Electors for 
their privileges, as anxious to preserve as their ancestors were to 
create the distraction of Germany. ‘There the German people, 
without a man to lead them, without tried and cherished institu- 
tions to rely upon. There is but one hope, safety, and advice: it 
behoves every German to act as if everything depended upon him. 
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Thoughts in Aid of Faith: gathered chiefly from recent works 
in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HENNELL. Lon- 
don: George Manwaring. 1860. } 


HE soul, it has been said, is larger than logic; an aphorism 
which may perhaps be absolutely true, but which is certainly 
relatively so, since we at present possess no means of analysing or 
interpreting those mysterious combinations of feeling which have 
a kind of transcendent and prophetic character. Material nature 
may be explained by scientific investigation ; intellectual processes 
may be examined and defined ; but the realm of emotion is one 
which, however carefully explored, seems destined to be never 
finally exhausted. From every successive coast line in this world 
of wonder which we reach, we stand, still regardant, as it were, of an 
untravelled continent, as once, Humboldt tells us, new lands in 
the far West might be seen from the shores of the Canaries 
and the Azores ; images owing not to any extraordinary refrac- 
tion of the rays of light, but produced by an eager longing for 
the distant and the unattained. ‘This transcendental charac- 
ter of emotion is in itself an important psychological fact, sus- 
ceptible it may be of some positive explanation, or purely 
irresolvable, ultimate, and divine. Philosophers may succeed 
hereafter in demonstrating its terrestrial nature and imposing on 
it secular limitations; but, at present, it seems to defy analysis 
and to evade apprehension. Even so severe and stoical a thinker 
as we conceive Mr. Herbert Spencer to be regards ‘ those vague 
feelings of inexperienced felicity which music arouses, those. 
indefinite impressions of an unknown ideal life which it calls up, 
as a prophecy to the fulfilment of which music is itself partly 
instrumental.” These impressions, it is true, may refer to a tem- 
poral and not to an eternal future ; they may predict felicity for the 
race, not for the individual ; they may announce the development 
of an esthetic natural piety, not the advent of a superhuman 
religion. But whatever be their significance, their general ten- 
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dency admits of little dispute. They are prospective ; they relate 
to the future ; they indicate an ideal. In our own day, and with 
some of thesmore sceptical class of thinkers, they still, in some 
sense, proclaim the existence of a religious element in man; 
retard the final process of a despairing negative criticism ; and 
half seem to promise a revival of a sufficiently definite faith in 
the Divine life and Providence of the world. 

Any attempt to construct speculatively such a philosophical 
religion is always welcome. We may not accept the constructor’s 
methods, but we may possibly acknowledge that his conclusions 
more nearly represent the ultimate truth than those of his prede- 
cessors, precisely because he occupies, as a result of the general 
advance, a more commanding elevation than all previous explorers. 
Of recent investigators, none seems more deserving of critical 
recognition than the author of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith.” 
Recommended by her literary antecedents, her acknowledged 
impartiality, and her acquaintance with the more permanent 
literature of the age, we consider her fairly entitled to be heard 
at the bar of public opinion. We do not say that her arguments 
convince ; we do not affirm that her exposition is always lucid ; 
much less do we assert that her favourite ideas are novel and 
unknown. Originality, in any but a secondary degree, indeed, 
can scarcely be anticipated. Such originality, however, Miss 
Sara Hennell does appear to us to possess; originality in the 
employment of material, and restatement of doctrine; in the 
attempted investigation of all the separate elements which modern 
research has furnished, and their final incorporation into one 
system of religious thought. The value of her method, or of its 
result, is at least disputable ; but that she has produced a fearless, 
thoughtful, pious work, which embodies some of the principal 
lucubrations of modern philosophy, and fairly represents the 
religious tendencies of the ‘‘ emancipated intellect,” may be ad- 
mitted without hesitation. 

In estimating Miss Hennell’s mental characteristics, we should 
say that she possessed in an eminent degree that sympathetic 
sense of universality which is the great requisite to the composition 
of such a book. Her mind is one that evidently revels in abstract 
or general ideas; that does not willingly employ itself on the 
concrete or limited ; that is impatient of bounds ; that luxuriates 
in feeling; has affinities with every form and manifestation of 
artistic emotion; or to refer once more to Humboldt’s splendid 
illustration, we would say, that “ at the limits of circumscribed 
knowledge, as from some lofty island shore, her eye delights to 
penetrate to the distantregions’ of ideal creation. Primarily instruct- 
ing us that “ when hypothesis and art of any and of every kind 
are brought to perfection, have been thoroughly tested and finally. 
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admitted, they fall into the train of Nature's doings, and lose the 
partial character under which they appeared during their initiatory 
stage of preparation,” Miss Hennell insists on regarding man’s 
oldest art, the art of theology, as the nurse of all arts beside, in 
such a sense that “ the perfect consummation of its genesis being 
accomplished, it will assume its place, indisputable henceforth, 
amid the dispensations of Nature's own Revelation.” With her 
the influences of art, of music, painting, poetry, architecture, or 
sculpture, are not figuratively, but literally, the visitations of the 
living God, of a primal love and beauty, causative and providen- 
tial. For her out of old theology proceed divine poetry and 
human morality. For her metaphysical theories have been 
en for all the philosophical truths that have been 
orn. 

Having thus briefly indicated the “ main haunt and region” of 
Miss Hennell’s speculative muse, we will examine more closely 
her critical and constructive elaboration. Her “ Thoughts in 
Aid of Faith” are professedly gathered chiefly from recent works 
in theology and philosophy. The treatise thus assumes an 
autobiographical aspect. She traces the decay and growth of 
Opinion in her own mind, destroying, transforming, and repro- 
ducing dogma; so that, accommodating the wild fancy of Ariel’s 
song, we might almost say of ancient creeds, “nothing of them 
that doth fade, but doth suffer a mind-change into something rich 
and strange.” Impressed from the commencement with a sense of 
the value of religious sentiment, which she regards as the original 
inheritance of the race; finding in Christianity the highest 
embodiment of this sentiment, Miss Hennell proceeds to seek in 
history, or the life of man in time, those facts only which are 
expressive of divine intention. To ascertain the origin of 
Christianity thus becomes an imperative duty. In the prosecution 
of her perhaps unconscious purpose she was assisted by a work, 
of a kind rare in England in its day, the ‘“ Inquiry concerning 
the Origin of Christianity,” by the late Charles C. Hennell, who 
encouraged, and in our own time and country may almost be said 
to have revived, that freedom of theological investigation which is 
now so prevailing a characteristic of modern intellect. Under the 
guidance of her brother's clear-thoughted and courageous work 
Miss Hennell learned to see in Jesus of Nazareth, not an Ideal 
Christ, but an Actual Messiah, the intended and accepted 
deliverer of his race, an enthusiast and a hero, who showed him- 
self throughout as the representative of his people. She learned 
to see also that 

“ The cause of the supremacy of the Man Jesus lies in a long course 
of events which had swelled to a crisis at the time of his appearance, 
and bore him aloft to a height whence his personal qualities told with 
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a power derived from the accumulated force of many generations of 
men ;—when, therefore, the work he did was truly ‘not his own,’ 
but that of the divine hand which had guided the ages, and made a 
frail mortal its minister just as its angels are the winds and the 
flaming fire.” 


From the objective and historical view of Christianity thus 
presented in the “ Inquiry,” Miss Hennell proceeds to a con- 
sideration of its subjective character or “psychical essence,” as 
exhibited in the second palmary book in her autobiographical 
library, the distinctive analytical essay of the famous Feuerbach. 
Feuerbach showed her how the idea of God is formed out of the 
instinctive notions of the human being. As aconcept the Infinite 
is the affirmation of the endlessness of the power of Thought; 
as a sentiment the Infinite is an affirmation of the endlessness of 
the power of Feeling. ‘The object of the intellect is Intellect 
objective to itself; the object of feeling is Feeling objective to 
itself,” or we cannot conceive God otherwise than by attributing 
to him without limit all the real qualities which we find in 
ourselves, and that which withdraws the limits from the real 
qualities is the understanding.* Thus religion becomes human 
nature reflected in itself. “‘ Feeling and reason debate and struggle 
with the contending notions—Man is divine, God is human after 
all ;—and in the course of the progress towards the attaining of 
a permanent reconciling balance, the theory of the God-man is an 
inevitable stage.” Hence historical Christianity became inevitable, 
when, in our authoress’s emphatic language, the Hellenic “God 
so long kept by the forcible. restraint of logic in the solution of 
pure intelligence suddenly came into casual contact with the 
passionate humanism of the Hebrew mind.” 

In Feuerbach’s scheme of religion everything comes from within. 
Theological ideas originate with the human mind, and are its 
self- -generated products. This theory of a purely mental 
derivation, however, apparently contradicts the theory of historical 
derivation. Is the contradiction real or apparent only? ‘The 
real independence of the physical order of things and the spiritual 
is certainly proclaimed by the author of the “ Unity of Worlds,” 
as also by Mr. Martinean and Mr. Newman. Yet the very 
notion of isolation, disconnexion, or independence is, thinks 
Miss Hennell, “an inherent infraction of the spirit of the great 
principle of the Unity of Composition which is growing and 
gaining upon us with every extension of investigation.” If, how- 
ever, this theorized independence does exist, it follows that 
there exists also ‘‘ some special faculty in the mind distinct from 





* See Feuerbach’s “Essence of Christianity.” Translated by Marian 
Evans. 1854. George Manwaring. 
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all the rest, divinely bestowed in order to the reception of divinely 

communicated truth.” The determination of this point must be 
referred to psychological investigation. We thus revert to the 
same sphere of inquiry to which Feuerbach had previously con- 
ducted us, while we advance, under the guidance of Mr. H. 
Spencer, to find the general law which lies at the basis of 
psychology. 

Life, according to Mr. Spencer, is the “ continuous adjustment 
of internal relations to external relations,” and all ‘‘ mental action 
whatever is definable as the continuous differentiation and inte- 
gration of states of consciousness.” Consciousness begins to exist 
with the amalgamation of the multifarious sensations which con- 
stitute bodily life into one single sensation, superinducing, as the 
sole new phenomenon, an uninterrupted succession of impressions. 
Thus is instituted the true psychical life, as contradistinguished 
from the physical life: thus intelligence begins. From successive 
complications in the groups of co-ordinated psychical states re- 
sults the entire genesis of all the various faculties and feelings of 
the mind.. This continuous evolution implies the operation of 
three active principles: the co-ordination of impressions ; the 
registration of experience ; and the hereditary transmission of the 
acquired organization. 

Lhe psychological principle advanced by Mr. Spencer is, we 
may state, fortified by analogical illustrations. Inthe mechanism 
of the heavens, in human arts, in social polity, “the same 
constant plan” is supposed to be equally traceable, suggesting a 
comprehensive theory of the universal method of nature's 
operation. 

Between Mr. Spencer's Psychological scheme and Feuerbach’s 
analysis of the nature of Religion Miss Hennell discovers an 
immediate harmony, and in their juxtaposition detects a recipro- 
cally elucidating and perfecting action, as if each had found its 
needed counterpart. Feuerbach has shown how the religious 
emotions, springing by natural impulse out of the human heart, 
“have created for themselves a magnified image above them.” 
Deification, depending on the personifying instinct of the human 
mind, “constituted the natural and proper means of attaining to 
the conception of abstract ideas of any kind whatsoever.” Per- 
sonification, in its turn, formed ‘‘ the necessary embodiment of 
appreciable substance under which alone the feeble intellect 
could hold the ideal essence.” Our religious apprehension here 
ceases to be exclusive; the formation of our religious conceptions 
seems reducible into one common category with the formation 
of all human ideas. Here then Mr. Spencer's psychological 
principles fall in with historical facts. ‘Through his inventive 
power man “begins the work of creation himself.” He origin- 
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ates « new world outside of himself, establishing in that new 
world a system of relations with his own mind, and effecting a 
“continuous adjustment” of those new conceptions to his own 
already organized thought. Finally, we have man’s art or crea- 
tion as a correspondent with all art or creation. “And the one 
act of human art which appears to be universal and essential 
to the species, is that which must contain the fullest revelation.” 
This one universal and essential act is the construction by the 
collective intelligence of the image of Deity. The mythological 
worship of humanity will in its turn subside into the common 
ground of science. ‘ As Science is the rightful result out of all 
theologies, so the theological theory of religion has had its proper 
fruit when it has produced a Science of Religion. And this 
science consists in recognising the Theory in the new character 
of Imagination and Poetry,—now seen to be intrinsically and 
scientifically the highest organ of the Divine inspiration, which 
is the Life of the world.” 

Hitherto psychology has had a purely subjective character. In 
attaining a real external point of observation, and contemplating 
the changes effected by Time in the human consciousness, it 
assumes an objective character, and associates itself with history, 
on which it “always depends for continual substantiation.” 

The “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” by Mr.G. H. Lewes, 
is selected by Miss Hennell as a sort of mental tviescopic appli- 
ance for a rapid survey of its progress as “ comprehended in the 
generalized construction of one united series, showing it as an 
individual growth, with that organic life of its own which first 
gives a proper character of it.” Reproving what she conceives to 
be Mr. Lewes’s contemptuous disparagement of the metaphysical 
method ; upbraiding Positivism for its arbitrary limitations and 
its rejection of the essential element of history;* censuring 
Mr. Buckle for his technical use of the word ‘“ scepticism,” 
Miss Hennell yet recognises in the speculations of these philo- 
sophical heretics either materials susceptible of incorporation in 
her enlarged scheme of science, or illustrative and corroborative 
of her theory of development. Passing over an ingenious, and 





* What does Miss Hennell mean by the assertion, p. 275, that Positivism 
has “not yet admitted the essential element of history into its consideration ?” 
To say nothing of his historical law of human evolution, Comte has devoted 
an entire volume of the “Systéme de Politique Positive” to the construction of 
a Philosophy of History. In the very commencement of the introduction to 
this volume, we are told: ‘Cette universelle suprématie du point de vue 
historique constitue a la fois le principe essentiel du positivisme et son résultat 
général.” It is possible, however, that Miss Hennell refers to the history of 
that remote period which “preceded human existence,” whose recovery she 
desiderates, p. 226. Positivism is undoubtedly open to the reproach of not 
having admitted that “essential element” into its consideration. 
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in some respects admirable chapter, on the “ Present Indications 
of an Unfolding Science of Morality,” we shall now attempt to 
exhibit briefly Miss Hennell’s method of speculation, to record 
its result and ascertain its value. 

In opposition to Mr. Lewes and others who, while asserting 
the priceless services of metaphysical philosophy, pronounce that 
its part is played out, Miss Hennell teaches that the ontological 
principle is destined to accomplish yet farther and nobler work. 
Not contented with its recognition as an initiative and educational 
agent, during the intellectual nonage of the race, she declares its 
indefinite and indefeasible validity. She regards it as a mode of 
the Divine action in the world. Admitting that the magnificent 
theory of God the Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, was con- 
structed by a “superstitious imagery,” she emphatically asserts 
| that “the Theory has given to our nature its Religiousness ; 
il stamped and sealed upon our constitution by that Invisible and 
| Inconceivable Spirit of Nature, which tries, as it originated, all our 
works.” An unknown power has, in her view, impelled and 
| guided our minds to the instinctive building up of their beautiful 
| faith." This subjective process, if we rightly apprehend our 
! theorist, divine because of its origin, divine because of its result, 
would in itself be illusory, or at least nugatory, since it is unable 
i to demonstrate the reality of its own conclusions. Unconsciously 
inspired by the Supreme Wisdom, man has been blindly educated 
and conducted to the knowledge of the sublimest truth. Almost 
at the moment when he begins to doubt of its reality, and suspect 
the validity of the process that has generated it, he discovers that 
| the operation was originated by the evolving and guiding prin- 
| ciples of nature. Hitherto subjective, the idea now is shown to 
have an objective correspondent. Heretofore an hypothesis, 
/ the theological speculation is promoted to the rank of an esta- 
| blished theory. Experience has verified it. Psychology and 
| history have furnished the external facts which give it scientific 
| substantiation. The necessity of the “infinite cause of the 
whole” is demonstrated, to Miss Hennell’s conviction, “in a way 
that henceforth makes it impossible for the human mind, even in 
| its weakest moods of morbid scepticism, to fancy that it doubts 
j of it.” This conviction is due, directly or indirectly, to Mr. 
Spencer, who by setting forth, or at least aiming to set forth, 
| “the true causal connexion between one and another of the im- 
| mediate links of creation that lie within our own reach of obser- 
vation,” seems to have directed our authoress to this belief.* 

















| * See page 270. Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, seems scarcely responsible 
i} for his convictions. Miss Hennell remarks that he himself regards his specu- 
lative construction as an hypothesis, and is careful to inform h 


er readers that 
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To a first cause, as much transcending the mechanical God of 
Paley as this does the fetish of the savage, to an invisible power 
working after the method of evolution, not of creation,* must, con- 
tends Miss Hennell, be referred all life, physical or psychical. 
“Tn all we are, and all we do, itis God that is the real life and the 
real action.” By material demonstration, as well as by spiritual 
provision, he is truly the all in all. While Miss Hennell, whose 
statements in general we reproduce, but with the necessary abridg- 
ments, distinctly regards materialism as the required complement 
of metaphysical thought which restores the interrupted source of 
Deity, she appears thoroughly impressed with the belief that the 
God whom her method reveals is no unintelligent first cause, but 
an “everlasting mind,” the objective reality of our mental ideal 
of an infinite humanity. This conception she acknowledges to 
be no less anthropomorphic than the sensible representation ; 
but affirms that through ampler knowledge of nature, and through 
the generic progression of man, it tends continually towards the 
realization of absolute truth. In some sort “ man-deification” is 
inevitable and perpetual; but its character changes, as our 
knowledge of man changes; as man ascends in the scale of 
existence, his consciousness acquires increased purity ; and his 
continuous idealization of his better self, “another yet the same,” 
is an ever-improving reflex of that divine essence which will not 
and cannot be revealed. Thus in his savage state man invests 
God with bodily attributes ; in a more civilized state he withdraws 
the bodily attributes, but imposes the limitations of his own 
mental nature ; in his philosophic elevation he recognises in God 
intelligence only, though still with anthropomorphic conditions ; 
and in his future seraphic (?) ascension he will behold in his own 
“magnified image” a still less imperfect representation of the 
Divine inaccessible reality. The practical results of this new 
pantheism are, faith in an evolutionary deity, whose production 
and instrument man is; faith in art as a mode of the Divine 
action ; in science as an interpretation of the Divine action ; in 
“the pervading spirit of providence or of universal nature ;” and 
in an eternal progression, material, moral, and intellectual. With 
all this splendid promise or performance of the new creed, it offers 
no perfect satisfaction or consolation. For sorrow, failure, and 
defect on earth it proposes no celestial recompense. Rather would 
an external personal existence seem to be an arrest of the Divine 
flow of being. Conquest of the dread which the thought of death 
inspires ; the acquisition of that “ victorious largeness” of mind 





he “has yet made, or at least published, no investigation” into the depart- 


ment of human religion. 
* See Article on the Nebular Hypothesis in the Westminster Review, July, 


1858. 
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which implies self-forgetfulness and heroic sympathy; and 
perhaps the faint hope afforded by a “ genuine analogous pro- 
bability,” are the pantheistic substitutes for the assurance of 
individual immortality, the hope of an eternal self-development, 
in a “ world whose course is equable and pure.” 

This, we trust, will be found a correct exposition of Miss 
Hennell’s philosophical method, as well as an adequate statement of 
its practical results. We will now attempt to ascertain the value 
of her intellectual process. 

It is observable that Miss Hennell’s religious theory is repre- 
sented as dependent (we do not say necessarily so) on Mr. 
Spencer's psychological hypothesis, and his real or alleged 
demonstration of a first cause. The theory, therefore, is itself 
only possibly or conditionally true. Admitting, however, the 
validity of Mr. Spencer’s psychological conception ; merely ques- 
tioning whether his supposed proof of a metaphysical first cause 
is more than a proof of a remote physical antecedent, even when 
we consider the nebular hypothesis verified; and allowing Miss 
Hennell, who, if inconsistent here, is, we believe, not alone in 
her inconsistency, to condemn the barren resort to final causes 
(p. 209), and to reproduce the teleological argument “to learn the 
general intention, will, or character of Divine providence” (p. 816), 
we pass at once to the consideration, on its own merits, of 
her evolutionary theology, or more specifically of her peculiar 
ontological theory. 

It is contended that the metaphysical method was divinely 
originated and divinely prosecuted. An argument adduced in 
favour of this proposition is the continuous action of the ontolo- 
gical principle in the human world. But all continuous action 
will scarcely be claimed as divine. We have, then, in the first 
place, to determine what degree of longevity justifies the pre- 
tension of divine origination. In the philosophical evolution of 
thought some of its tentative processes are calculated to endure 
longer than others. Such naturally will endure longer. With 
the indefinitely extending background and foreground of Time now 
opened out to us, is it possible to decide what length of duration 
implies divine purpose or divine energy ? what natural origin or 
human frailty? It would seem clear, then, that unless we can 
procure a philosophical chronometer, which indicates celestial 
time, we can hardly decide when a mental epoch is of divine or 
human origination. 

Although in her exposition of it, the Neo-pantheistic system 
sometimes appears to deny and exclude all activity in man and 
matter, yet we believe Miss Hennell, whether consistently or not, 
to distinguish Divine intentions from consequences not divine. 
Of the many results, then, ultimately referrible to transcendental 
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existence, some at least must be undesigned. Is there reason to 
think that the metaphysical method is one of them ? 

The operation which is asserted to be a direct ordinance of 
infinite intelligence, is allowed by our authoress to be an 
“illusion ended in scepticism,” and we are called on to “ rejoice at 
nature’s strong determination to put a stop to that of which she 
evidently did not approve, and chide the learners into the better 
thinking that she had in store for them.” Here Nature is repre- 
sented as an antagonist principle to God, discountenancing what 
he sanctions, or as a synonym of God; and in this last case we 
have a deity, growing wise by experience, and deliberately ter- 
minating his own defeated procedure. A perplexing, bewildering 
mode of philosophical cogitation, fruitful indeed in general re- 
sults, but useless as an instrument of conclusive discovery, is 
pronounced divine, because of its long continuance and its one 
valuable elaboration, the ideal conception of the most perfect 
Being: a result which it is itself impotent to prove, and which 
positive science is invoked to establish. Surely it is easier to 
believe that this protracted idealization is a natural consequence 
of the independent operation of the human mind, bringing with 
it its inevitable good and evil, than to believe that the Supreme 
Intelligence keeps a sort of Circumlocution Office of philosophy, 
in which the human race is taught how not to think; in which 
the Divine educator discovers his errors and chides his pupils for 
his own mistake ; and which he finally closes, after having led us 
through the intricate mazes of speculation, as described, for 
example, with unprecedented distractions, in that metaphysical 
Bradshaw, ‘The Limits of Religious Thought,’—to end, as it 
were, with Martinus Scriblerus, in framing the idea of a “ uni- 
versal man !"* 

Not that we assert, following Martin’s paternal and prosaic in- 
structor, that Miss Hennell’s Universale is merely an object of 
imagination. We contend only that she has not established its 
reality. It may be regulative of faith ; and religious feeling may 
some day justify the acceptance of its sublime suggestion. To 





* “Martin supposed a universal man to be like a knight of a shire, or a 
burgess of a corporation, that represented a great many individuals. His 
father asked him if he could not frame the idea of an universal lord mayor. 
Martin told him that never having seen but one lord mayor, the idea of that 
lord mayor always returned to his mind; that he had great difficulty to ab- 
stract a lord mayor from his fur gown and gold chain; nay, that the horse he 
saw the lord mayor ride upon a little disturbed: his imagination. On the 
other hand, Crambe, to show himself of a more penetrating genius, swore 
that he could frame a conception of a lord mayor, not only without his horse, 
gown, and gold chain, but even without stature, feature, colour, hands, feet, 
or any body, which he supposed was the abstract of a lord mayor !” 
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us, meanwhile, one thing is clear. Positive science has not yet 
demonstrated the objective existence of either an infinite hu- 
manity or of the ideal being of the intellect. 

With all its scientific and philosophical resources, the new 
Pantheistic theory solves no ditficulties. Is the soul immortal ? 
It cannot certainly affirm that it is mortal. Is there a creative 
principle? It knows only of an evolving intelligence. Is matter 
eternal and self-existent, or produced in time and dependent ? 
Whence came the first homogeneous germ, the primeval egg, 
which potentially included all forms and varieties of life? ‘Lo 
these, and other kindred questions—as the rationale of the exist- 
ence of moral and physical evil—no answer is returned, none we 
believe attempted. 

With all her talent and all her enthusiasm, Miss Hennell then 
has not, in our opinion, succeeded in discovering, to modify her 
own image, a north-west passage through the dim icy region of 
speculation into the genial clime of a satisfying philosophic 
belief. She leaves expectant minds lingering still on the “ limits 
of circumscribed knowledge,” longing for the distant and the 
unattained, and awaiting the great Discoverer that shall prove 
the new lands seen in the far west to be no “illusive images,” 
but part of “the domain of reality.” 
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Art. [X.—Grimvances or Hungarian CATHOLICs. 


T was on the 28th of October, in the memorable year 1848,— 

just before the battle of Schwechat brought Austrian and 
Hungarian forces into avowed collision,—that the Catholic 
bishops of Hungary signed at Pesth their humble, earnest, 
touching address to the late Emperor Ferdinand, then at Olmutz. 
They avowed their certain conviction that he did not know the 
misery with which Hungary was afflicted under his government, 
in his name. In the midst of profound peace flourishing towns 
were bombarded, sacked, destroyed ; villages had been burnt by 
night; their inhabitants by thousands wandering abroad without 
food or shelter, or subjected to frightful cruelties too bad to 
describe. The men who let loose the flood of murder, incen- 
diarism, and pillage, actually bore the commission of the King of 
Hungary, having been sent by his perfidious cabinet to lead the 
Serbs, Croats, and Wallacks against the unarmed and unsuspect- 
ing Magyars and Germans. 


“ How is it possible” (ask the Bishops) “to make people who have 
been inspired with the most frightful thirst,—that of blood,—return 
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within the limits of order, justice, and moderation? Who will restore 
to the king’s majesty its primitive brilliancy, after dragging it through 
the mire of the most evil passions? Who will restore faith and con- 
fidence in the royal word and oath? Who will render account to the 
tribunal of the living God, of the thousands who have fallen and are 
every day falling victims to the fury of civil war ?” 


Bishop Fogarassy, who presented this address at Olmutz, was 
dismissed ungraciously: of that the ministers took care. Yet it 
is probable that the solemn appeal of the bishops against the 
wicked deeds of which the emperor bore the responsibility, was 
not without its effect on the mind of the imbecile Ferdinand. The 
battle of Schwechat was fought simultaneously, and after it Vienna 
was reconquered by Windischgriitz. But Ferdinand would no 
longer sign any papers tending to authorize an invasion of Hun- 
gary: hence his deposition was determined and effected by a 
palace-conspiracy. His nephew Francis Joseph, then an ignorant 
youth of eighteen, was placed on the throne to be a pliant tool of 
his mother and her favourite ministers; who laid down the prin- 
ciple, that compacts between a people and its sovereign bind only 
the individual monarch who signs them; and that the new prince 
having taken no coronation oath, had all the rights of royalty and 
none of its obligations. 

Prince Schwartzenberg and Dr. Bach, on whom with Latour 
rests the worst guilt of these hateful transactions, were not likely 
to cherish any kind sentiment to the Hungarian prelates, when 
by the Russian invasion the rights of Hungary were laid prostrate. 
They immediately imprisoned and deposed many ecclesiastics for 
having in one way or other acknowledged the de facto national 
government of the Diet. We have not space to dilate.on their 
separate cases, which are numerous, nor to speak of those who 
went into voluntary exile. J'wo examples of men whom the 
Hungarian Church regards merely to have done their lawful poli- 
tical duties, will suffice to typify the Austrian proceedings. 

The first is Baron Ladislas Bémer, Bishop of Nagyvarad (or 
Grosswardein of the German maps). After his arrest, violences 
were used, at the nature of which we can only guess, to extort from 
him an abdication of his bishopric ;—after which he was released. 
He immediately wrote a letter to the Pope, declaring his abdi- 
cation to have been wrung from him by force, and to be on that 
account void. But he had the folly to intrust his letter to the 
post-office, where it was opened: he was himself arrested anew 
and led back to prison. At afew hours’ notice he was sentenced 
to the gallows; but the next day the public papers in announcing 
the sentence, added, that it had been mitigated to twenty years’ 
imprisonment in irons. Such treatment of an eminent and irre- 
proachable ‘bishop, by an “ apostolic” government, cannot be 
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forgotten, and is not likely to be forgiven, by the Hungarian 
hierarchy. 

Joseph Rudniinszky, Bishop of Beszterczebanya (Neusohl), 
was shut up in one room with ten common persons, political 
prisoners, where all privacy was forbidden him. Overcome at 
last by the unendurable indecencies to which such circumstances 
constrained him, he consented to abdicate; but even then, he 
was not forthwith liberated. He was put upon the deck of a 
steamer, and, with other political prisoners, encircled with a rope- 
fence, was exposed to the inclemency of the weather and to the 
gaze of the populace. This, in itself, among Austrian barbarities 
is a trifle; yet it is bitterly remembered by ‘the Catholic bishops. 
Joseph died of broken heart last year at Posony (Presburg), 
where he had been allowed to linger in the prison of a monastery. 
When his body was brought to Esztergom (Gran) to be buried 
in the vault of the cathedral, the chief magistrate of the county 
refused permission, which was at last obtained only by the ener- 
getic remonstrances of the primate archbishop. 

The severity against ecclesiastics who had shown any sense of 
national right, appears to have been proportioned to their eminence ; 
not from any love of cruelty, but from a stupid belief (too com- 
mon in violent conquerors) that severity is politic, in repressing 
conduct which has been dictated by a sense of duty, and cannot be 
felt as crime. The object of the Austrian dynasty has plainly 
been to terrify the Hungarian Catholic clergy into subservience. 
As by the execution of Louis Bathyany, so by the cruel sentence 
on the bishop Baron Ladislas Bémer, it desires to show that 
neither birth nor virtue, nor eminence in State or Church, can 
palliate the offence of esteeming the laws of the nation higher than 
the will of a usurping prince. 

To those who judge of the Catholic Church everywhere by that 
which we know of it now in Western and Central Europe, it per- 
haps seems an axiom that it has the same interests as the Pope ; 
but this is undoubtedly not the case in Hungary now, any more 
than it was in England during the reign of our Plantagenets, or 
even in the old Gallican Church. In old England the local 
bishops ayd archbishops desired to continue in a certain dutiful 
relation to the Pope, but not to forfeit their own organic powers 
or yield up English appointments to his will. Being strong enough 
not to need the Pope’s aid against the king or Parliament, they 
often sided with the latter in opposing the encroachments of the 
Pope. The Hungarian hierarchy has retained, almost to the pre- 


sent day, its medieval wealth unimpaired. Its proud and splendid 
position is due to the fact, that in the long efforts of the Hapsburg 
dynasty to destroy the rights of Hungary, which it had sworn to 
maintain, the Catholics and Protestants of Hungary systemati- 
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cally contended, side by side, very often against a king odious for 
cruel persecution of the Protestant faith. Since the Catholic 
Church of Hungary has on the whole avoided and resisted the 
spirit of persecution, and has maintained the political rights of 
dissenters, the Protestants see the wealth and greatness of the 
hierarchy without displeasure. In this state of things, it is 
natural for the Hungarian Catholics to expect the See of Rome 
to look with a certain pride and satisfaction on the splendour and 
internal freedom of so extensive a Catholic Church, when almost 
everywhere else the ecclesiastical wealth has been immensely cur- 
tailed. Has not Hungary (they argue) deserved well of the 
Papacy? When the long struggle of her people, as the bulwark 
of Europe against Islamism, was ended—when their brave rescue 
of the religious Empress-Queen Maria Teresa had been successful, 
they presently opposed themselves to her ungrateful son, the 
Emperor Joseph II., who, among his other violent reforms, would 
have made short work with ecclesiastical wealth and power. 
They stood up on the side of Pope Pius VI.; they rejected the 
propositions of the Gallican Church, and finally preserved the 
Roman Catholic establishment of Hungary in all its ancient 
dignity. For these merits, they have had the simplicity to imagine 
that the Papacy would feel bound in turn to defend them against 
the encroachments of their king ; and, even if the Pope unavoid- 
ably sympathized with Austria during the political struggle of 
1849, still they expected that, as soon as that struggle was over, 
he would deprecate any permanent weakening of Hungarian 
ecclesiasticism. That the Austrians, triumphant at length by aid 
of Russia, in the worst of causes, against a noble people which 
had conquered them, should dismember the kingdom of Hungary 
politically, was natural; nor could the Pope interfere in this; but 
that the Austrian monarch should proceed (as after the pause of a 
very few years it did) to dismember the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Catholic hierarchy, to despoil their wealth, and appropriate to 
himself their ecclesiastical appointments ; that the Pope should not 
only not protest against this, but should consent to it, be a party 
to it, and receive power and patronage for himself by it, has given 
a deep wound to the feelings of Hungarian Catholics. To under- 
stand all this the better, the reader may need some closer details. 

The entire kingdom of Hungary, with all its appanages, was, 
until very lately, comprised in a single hierarchical organization, 
of which the central personage was the Primate Archbishop of 
Esztergom (Gran),—no mere titular existence, but a real eccle- 
siastical potentate. At the Holy See—at the side of the monarch 
—in the Diet of the realm, the primate stood forth as represen- 
tative of the Hungarian Church in all its collective rights and 
duties, As.such he had his seat in the Diet, and was the spokes- 
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man of the Church to king or Pope. Under his authority, the 
Government edicts, the Papal bulls and briefs, and any new laws 
relating to the entire Church, were published: to all these he 
added his own instructions or (when needful) his explanations. 
More important still was his power of ecclesiastical patronage. 
When a bishopric was vacant, the primate presented to the king 
the names of several ecclesiastical candidates, out of whom the 
king was bound to select one for the office. Moreover to secure 
the interests of the Church at the highest courts of justice and the 
highest boards of political administration (Cancellaria Aulica, Con- 
silium Regium, Tabula Regia, Tabula Septemviralis), the primate 
here also presented to the king the names of prelates, out of whom 
the new members of these important bodies should be nominated. 
He also reviewed and controlled the administration of the very 
large public funds and endowments for Catholic churches and 
schools. These funds had accumulated by gift and bequest in the 
course of many centuries, in great measure by the liberality of the 
Catholic hierarchy itself out of its great and superfluous wealth : 
insomuch that the hierarchy regards the funds of the schools and 
universities as in some sense its own contribution to the national 
culture. The Protestants indeed tell us that the fund has been 
also fed from other sources. During the reign of Maria Teresa 
the order of Jesuits was abolished, as were many other religious 
orders in the reign of her son Joseph II. The vast landed pro- 
perty of these orders reverted to the crown, and was applied, not 
to swell the wealth of the ecclesiastics, but for excellent purposes 
of education ; as fundus studiorum, fundus religionis, fundus uni- 
versitatis: yet, as no part of these funds went to the Protestants, 
the entire fell under the administration of the primate, in the 
interests of the Catholic Church. The secular branches of public 
education were superintended by the Royal Board at Buda, 
(Consilium Regium Locumtenentiale Hungaricum,) but of reli- 
gious instruction, the supreme control belonged to the primate. 
He was at the same time in ecclesiastical relations with a portion 
of the Greek Church, which has reconciled itself to Rome ; for he 
was Metropolitan or Archbishop of the United Greek-Catholic 
Wallacks, Ruthenes, and Serbs. Lastly, he presided over the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal, to which cases were referred from 
the courts of the other archbishops in the second instance, and 
from the diocesan or episcopal courts in the third instance. All 
these rights were ratified, on the one side, by two bulls of Pope 
Nicolas V., issued in 1451 and 1452, and by a bull of Pope 
Leo X. in 1513 (“ Decet Romanum Pontificem”): on the other 
side, they were sanctioned by numerous laws embodied in the 
statute book of Hungary, and by constant usage up to the year 
1850. . 
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That the Austrian crown should desire to lessen the centraliza- 
tion of ecclesiastical power in the hands of the primate, we, as 
Protestants, cannot abstractedly reprove; but in the mode and 
time chosen for doing it the dynasty may perhaps prove to have 
made a mistake still greater than that of Joseph II.: nor will the 
Papacy gain by the part which it has played in the transaction. 

Transylvania had been separated from the kingdom of Hungary 
by the intrigue and management of Austria, and was only-momen- 
tarily re-united in 1848-9. After the fall of freedom, the political 
dismemberment of the Hungarian royalty was decreed. Croatia, 
Slavonia, Dalmatia, the Littorale of Fiime, the Banat, the county 
of Bacs, and the Border, were politically severed from Hungary ; 
but the ecclesiastical organization was not at first touched, and 
the hierarchy fondly imagined they should find a protector in the 
Pope. 

As soon as whispers were heard of a new “ Concordat,” they 
were naturally very anxious to know at what it aimed; and on 
applying to the apostolic nuncio at Vienna, they were encouraged 
to trust that in no case should it make any difference in their in- 
ternal ecclesiastical relations. The words of the nuncio are 
reported to have been, Manebitis sicut estis. But the jealous 
suspicions of the Hungarian Catholics were not so easily quieted : 
the prelates acceded to the Concordat, only under the express 
condition, that the liberties and privileges of their Church should 
be left intact by it. The rumour indeed obtains,—which we must 
not pretend to have absolutely verified, but would not state unless 
we believed,—that during the deliberations concerning the “ Im- 
maculata,’ when the primate spent a whole month in Rome to 
discuss these delicate questions of theology (while Rauscher, 
Archbishop of Vienna, was negotiating the Concordat under cover 
of the religious question), the primate, suspecting what was going 
on, expressly reserved his rights both in word and in writing. “ Our 
country ” (he is said to have urged) “enjoys her normal canonical 
standing: hence to enter into a new compact under the name of 
Concordat is gratuitous, unless the effort be, to sweep away the 
privileges of the Hungarian Church, and place her de facto under 
the sway of the Archbishop of Vienna.” And now, in the retro- 
spect, Hungarian Catholics bitterly feel that they have been 
betrayed by the Pope. They had hoped another result from the 
traditional spirit of the Holy See,—from the Holy Father's sense 
of duty emanating from his high vocation,—that he would not 
break the bruised reed, or lend himself to aid the hand which had 
proved itself so faithless and so murderous. The Roman See 
(say they), in signing the Concordat, has in truth laid bare a 
deliberate scheme to annihilate the legal powers of the Primate of 
Hungary, and to degrade his sphere of action to that of a simple 
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archbishop. But let us see how this scheme is carried out in 
detail. 

The city of Zagrab (Agram) until 1852, had only a bishop, 
subject to the archbishop, and ultimately to the primate. In 
that year the See of Rome took upon itself to convert the bishop- 
ric into an archbishopric, the jurisdiction of which should extend 
over Croatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, and the Littorale; and ex- 
pressly to exempt the archbishop from all ecclesiastical supe- 
riority except that of the Pope. The bull exempts the new 
archbishop from the jurisdiction of the metropolitan and of the 
Archbishop of Kalocsa, by name, but to avoid mentioning the 
primate, it adds—and from all other jurisdiction whatsoever.* 
The next step was in 1853, when, by a like process, the Hunga- 
rian hierarchy was stripped of its organic relation to the Wallacks 
by founding two new episcopal sees, at Lugos and at Szamosuy- 
var, and raising the former bishop of the United Greek Catholics 
at Fogaras into an independent archbishop.f 

Again, after the Concordat had been signed, the primate’s 
supreme court of appeal was attacked by the Papacy. It was 
intimated to the primate by the apostolic nuncio at Vienna, that 
cases of appeal must in future be decided by Apostolic Judiciary 
Delegations, and in a remarkably new manner. Any appeal from 
the court of the Archbishop of Kalocsa, instead of coming before 
the primate, was to go to the new Archbishop of Zagrab: and in 
turn, a suit moved in the latter court was to pass in the way of 
appeal back to Kalocsa; as though the sole object were at any 
rate to cut off relations with the Primate of Hungary. Still more 
degradingly was it ordered, that if in the way of appeal a suit came 
from the Archbishop of Eger (Erlau) to the Archbishop of Esz- 
tergom (Gran),—no longer, we presume, to be called primate,— 
a new appeal from him to the Archbishop of Kalocsa should be 
allowed. 

The Pope, without the Austrian crown, bore the whole respon- 
sibility of these latter measures, inasmuch as they were not 
comprised in the text of the Concordat ; but in the xixth article 
of that celebrated document, it was manifest to the Hungarian 
Catholics that the two powers were in conspiracy to weaken the 
administrative rights of their Church, and put its patronage into 
the hands of the now despotic crown. We have mentioned that 
the primate had possessed the right of “presenting” to the king 
the names of candidates for a vacant bishopric. The Concordat 





* The words of the Bull are: “ Atque ab alia quavis superioritate ac prae- 
rogativa jurisdictionali Apostolica auctoritate perpetuo eximimus.” 

+ “Et quavis alia potestate et praerogativa jurisdictionali in perpetuum 
pariter exempti sint,” says this Bull. 
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stipulates to change this into the mere power of advising, in 
which all the other archbishops and bishops are to share* equally 
with the primate ; which virtually gives the choice, and indeed 
the unlimited choice, to the Crown itself: for out of all the 
bishops one or two will always be found to recommend the candi- 
dates who are hinted to them by the Emperor’s minister. 

It is notorious in Hungary, that the primate used to the utter- 
most all his powers of remonstrance and protest to stop the Pope 
from thus bartering away to the Crown the rights which belonged 
to a third party. A passage from a letter is circulated in Hun- 
gary, which, it is said, the primate wrote to the Pope on the 7th 
of July, 1855 :— 

“On my knee I supplicate your Holiness,” (says he) “ entreating 
and conjuring you with all the ardour of piety which I possess. My 
days, most Holy Sire, are numbered. I am not far from that tomb 
where all worldly glory reaches its close ; and the very thought of this, 
if any spark of ambition dwelt in my heart, would extinguish it. No 
personal desire of honour or dignity moves me. I ask no favour for 
myself. It is for this illustrious Church and Nation that with all 
veneration I lay my most humble prayers before the blessed feet of 
your Holiness, that you will give us a proof of your paternal affec- 
tion.” 

Already on the L5th of February of the same year, a similar 
petition had been addressed to the Roman See by the canons of 
the cathedral of Esztergom; but the Pope turned a deaf ear. 
Nay, as they indignantly complain, he did not even deign to return 
a reply to the remonstrances of the Primate of Hungary and of 
his Chapter, when they were pleading for justice. In conse- 
quence, it is now muttered in the Hungarian churches :-—“ The 
words of that travelling missionary who visited us a few years 
ago, are fulfilled. He told us to hope nothing from Rome, for 
Rome was sold to Austria, and would sacrifice every nation and 
every national church for Austrian support.” The English 
nation prefers to see the appointments to the bishoprics deter- 
mined by the civil power (which through the changes of ministry 
alternately adopts men from various sides of opinion) rather than 
allow the prelates themselves to administer the patronage in favour 
too often of their own sons. But in Hungary the case is reversed. 
The civil power is foreign, despotic, and even hostile ; aiming to 
extirpate national institutions, feeling, and language: on the 
contrary, the prelatical body is national, congenial, remarkably 





* Majestas sua Ceesariensis in seligendis episcopis . . . antistitum+imprimis 
comprovincialium consilio utetur. The disuse of the old phrase presentation in 
itself suggests that the Government intends to innovate still further; as, by 
neglecting the recommendations entirely, and appointing some one at its own 
“mere motion ;” if it has not yet actually done this. 
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free from bigotry, so as to enjoy, to a wonderful extent, the 
respect and honour of Protestants as well as Catholics. It would 
seem, therefore, that the Pope has, in an evil hour for himself, 
effected a coup d'état against the Hungarian prelacy to the plea- 
sure of the Hapsburgh dynasty. 

The Hungarian Catholics are now able to measure the zeal for 
religion which actuated the Emperor Francis Joseph in making 
the concordat. Under pretence of devotion to Rome, he has used 
the Papal power as his tool to subject the appointments of the 
Hungarian Church to his own will. They also are not slow to 
observe, that the Pope has broken the canonical law by his par- 
tial orders, issued almost clandestinely, to make the cause of the 
Church subservient to political aims. If in the eyes of the 
Holy Father the functions of the Archbishop of Esztergom as 
Primate of Hungary were too extensive to be beneficial, the 
canonical law lays down the procedure to be observed. The Col- 
lege of the Cardinals ought to have been assembled, and in their 
presence all the Pontifical Bulls which have sanctioned the posi- 
tion and functions of the Primate of Hungary should have been 
solemnly revoked. Thus with full formal responsibility resting 
upon him, the head of the Church would have abrogated a dignity 
established by his predecessors. But now he has entered into a 
proceeding essentially ecclesiastical by private negotiation with 
a civil power, making over to it the appointments of the most 
splendid Catholic Church in the world, in spite of its official pro- 
tests ; and has virtually put the Austrian Cabinet into the place 
of the College of Cardinals. 

It is to be expected that Protestants will look on such a quarrel 
with rather otiose eyes, much as on a question of patronage be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical ruler of Japan. Nevertheless, 
the aspect of this schism on the affairs of Hungary and of Europe, 
gives it a real importance. On the one hand it disables the 
Papacy from causing a diversion in favour of Austria, if the 
Austro-Hungarian sedition become an active struggle; on the 
other, it leaves the Pope unsupported by the good will of 
Hungary, if ere long (as is possible) he lose nearly all material 
support in Italy. For these reasons it appears to us well worth 
our readers’ while to give attention, while we go into further 
details concerning the grievances of which’ the Hungarian 
Catholics complain. 

The new Concordat, like all other documents of the kind, has 
many high-sounding provisos about saving the independent 
rights of the Church; but to every right which it professes 
thus to guarantee, it invariably adds the clause, that such right 
is to be exercised “ after comparing opinions with his Cesarean 
Majesty,” or “ with the Imperial Government :” which the Hunga- 
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rians find to amount to this, that the Church is free to do every- 
thing which the Government allows her to do. 

The Concordat guaranteed to the bishops the right of free inter- 
course with their own flocks, and of convoking a synod by their 
own authority. It would seem that the Imperial Government 
afterwards pressed on the Holy See to restrict this right. At any 
rate on the 5th of September, 1855, a supplement to the Con- 
cordat came forth, in the form of a pontifical order, addressed to 
the high clergy of the Austrian Empire. It contains the follow- 
ing passage :— 


“When ye are about to give to light your pastoral letters 
and other acts, ye will lay a copy of them, merely by way of infor- 
mation, before the Government of his Cesarean and Apostolic Ma- 
jesty. Ye will also indicate to the same-Government, at what ‘time 
ye are about to hold your synods; and for the same reason ye 
will take care to lay before it a copy of the proceedings at the 
synod.” 


Nothing can appear to an Englishman less unreasonable than 
this: to a Hungarian Catholic before 1848 it would perhaps have 
seemed inoffensive. Free nations love publicity. Buta Hunga- 
rian synod now feels itself in the same position as our Parliaments 
were, when a jealous and unscrupulous prince tried to deprive 
them of freedom of speech, by violent procedures towards any 
individual who exposed malversation of the Government. The 
English House of Commons then claimed a right to debate with 
closed doors, and to forbid its own members to reveal the details 
of a debate. So now, if (for instance) the Church money is ille- 
gally applied by the Austrian Government, the synod cannot let 
it be known who take the lead in upholding the rights of the 
Church, without exposing its foremost and best members to 
harassing or dangerous persecution. Hence the Hungarian 
Catholics denounce this pontifical order as one more step in the 
process of slavery and confiscation. They complain that they 
have not half the freedom allowed to them which the French 
bishops exercise under Napoleon III. The treatment received 
by the bishops Ladislas Bémer and Joseph Rudnianszky rankles 
in their heart. They know that this, and much beside that has 
been endured by other ecclesiastics, was meant to terrify, and, in 
fact, does terrify. They have discovered in trial that their Church 
cannot retain wealth, legality, and freedom under Austrian des- 
potism. 

But the same brief continues as follows :— 


“Ifthe Government of his Majesty shall indicate to you that it 
has any wishes as to the form and method in which the religious school- 
books are drawn up, ye will take account of such wishes.” 
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Thus, under pretence of controlling only form and method, a 
despotic Government can really interfere with religious teaching 
itself, or with the Hungarian language, of which we shall further 
speak. 

Finally, the brief contains a still more offensive passage :— 


“ Since, on account of sad and notorious vicissitudes of things, pos- 
sibly some ecclesiastics may be found to be less approved by his 
Cwsarean and Apostolic Majesty ; therefore, to remove all difficulty, 
alike for parishes and for other ecclesiastical posts, ye shall on no 
account select any ecclesiastic who is less acceptable to his Majesty. 
Who these are, may be learned, whether by the temper and conduct 
of the ecclesiastics themselves, or by the previous acts of the Govern- 
ment, or by applying some other suitable methods. (‘This phrase is in- 
terpreted to mean espionage.) For the same reason, before ye elect 
the professors cr teachers of a seminary, ye must most yy ad in- 
quire and ascertain, whether his Cesarean and Apostolic Majesty has 
anything against them in regard to political affairs.” 


The Holy See could not more plainly say, that the Hungarian 
prelates are not to choose as school-teachers, as professors, as 
parish priests, as dignified clergy, those men who have the mental 
and spiritual qualifications best suited for such offices; but they 
are to choose those who will be acceptable to the Austrian dynasty 
on political grounds—in other words, men who will cringe to a 
yoke which is not only arbitrary and illegal, but is felt by those 
who bear it to tend to demoralization, pauperism, and stupidity. 
The Hungarians have been accustomed to legality among them- 
selves and to freedom of speech; and they cannot thank the 
Pope for directing them to fill all the posts of their Church, high 
and low, with men who will complacently do the behests of Austria 
to its moral, intellectual, and pecuniary damage. 

Nor is this all. When a bishop recommends any ecclesiastic 
to the Government for an appointment, the Government sends 
down to the place where the candidate lives, to inquire concerning 
his character of the local officials and police. Thus, every clergy- 
man is made to feel that his appointment and promotion may be 
interfered with by the lowest Government servant—generally a 
foreigner—and no man who has any self-respect can hope for 
advancement. Moreover, if the police or the local magistrate 
whisper anything concerning the moral repute of the clerical 
person (for on this also inquisition is made), then to pass by the 
evil -whisper or to refute it, alike involves degradation to a 
priestly character. Under the Austrian spy-system the Hungarian 
Catholics feel that an independent priestly order is impossible. 
Either they must make themselves, and religion with them, con- 
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temptible to the nation, which nourishes inexhaustible hatred 
against the present regimen; or they must keep firm to the 
nation, and make themselves political martyrs. It is character- 
istic of Austrian blindness, that it drives the Catholic ecclesiastics 
of Hungary to this terrible alternative. 

But we must enter more minutely into the mode in which the 
Austrian Government now appropriates to itself the rights and 
privileges of the Catholic Church. 

1. In Hungary the Gymnasia, or middle schools of the Catholics, 
are supported out of the religious funds of which we spoke—the 
gifts and bequests of unnumbered pious donors; for from such 
came even the funds of the Jesuits and other suppressed orders. 
The Catholic Hierarchy has hitherto had the right of arranging 
the plan and discipline of these schools. To deprive them of it 
the Austrian Government has introduced a system which they call 
the Entwurf (scheme ?) a costly, complicated, and unpractical 
plan, fit (in the judgment of Hungarians) for nothing but to bring 
up Government clerks. It was drawn up without consulting any 
bishop or other known ecclesiastics. It was forced upon the 
schools by an arbitrary edict, pronouncing that no gymnasia 
which refused to adopt it should bear rank as public schools. 'To 
lose this rank, destroys their relation to the colleges and inflicts 
exclusion on all their pupils. 

2. No fees were formerly paid by the students at the gymnasia ; 
for without it the public funds sufficed. The Austrian Govern- 
ment has now introduced such fees, but not for the benefit of 
science or of scientific persons. Every half year a Government 
commissary appears, He is fed and lodged at the expense of the 
school : he picks up the school fees diligently, and vanishes with 
the money. No ecclesiastic is allowed to -ask what is done 
with it. 

8. The Entwurf laid down, that the language used in instruc- 
tion was to be that of the district itself; according to which the 
Hungarian language would be used in a majority of the gym- 
nasia, Nevertheless, the Government has gradually overturned 
its own regulation, At first it gave orders that certain subjects 
should be treated in German ; next, half the instruction was to 
be in German; at last it fixed a term, after which all was to be 
in German. The Protestant schools in general positively refused 
the condition, and preferred to remain as mere private schools. 
In consequence the Catholics found the odium too great of con- 
senting to abandon the mother-tongue, lest a terrible desertion of 
their schools, and indeed of the Catholic religion, should ensue. 
They were saved out of the dilemma only by the stubbornness of 
the Hungarian youths, who made up their mind not to under- 
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stand German. The Italian war supervening, the Government at 
last unwillingly and ungraciously gave way. 

4, The University of Pesth was pronouuced a Catholic institu- 
tion by the Austrian Government; yetin the capital of Hungary, 
not only are the Catholic prelates debarred from all influence in 
it, but the institution itself is made as little Hungarian as pos- 
sible. German and Bohemian professors hold most of the chairs, 
and most of the lectures are delivered in German. 

5. To discourage the study of law in Hungary, the Government 
has suppressed the sections for jurisprudence in the Catholic high 
schools of Kassa, Posony, Gyér, Nagy Varad, Eger, Pecs, Te- 
mesvar, Kolosvér; so that the University of Pesth is the only 
Catholic institution in Hungary where jurisprudence is any longer 
taught. The rich endowments of Eszterhizys, Szepessis, Lanyays, 
made expressly for professorships of law, are illegally and arbi- 
trarily turned to other purposes. 

6. In many places private schools had been endowed by liberal 
founders of past ages, as at Kassa, Nagy Varad, Gyér, Marmaros, 
Sziget, and Szemecz, for the education of children of poor Hun- 
garian “nobles.” The funds of these collectively are now very con- 
siderable. ‘They have been arbitrarily sequestrated ; and in spite 
of the protests of the Catholic clergy, are turned into stipends to 
aid the new schools of the Government, in which Polish, Bohe- 
mian, and German youths learn the elements of servility, false 
history, and unjust law. 

7. The public fundus religionis, of which we spoke above, is 
not wholly devoted to instruction in schools or colleges. It was 
also intended largely to keep up the fabric of churches and 
schools, to eke out the support of parish priests, provide pensions 
for the superannuated, &c. Before 1848, these funds had been 
lodged with the Consilium Regium at Buda, under the control of 
the primate. The Concordat recognised the funds to be the pro- 
perty of the Church ; yet, passing by the control of the primate, 
declared that the Government should administer them in the name 
of the Church, and that the bishops should superintend the pro- 
cess, according to a method which would be afterwards concerted 
between the Emperor and the Pope! It needed no divination to 
foresee the result. The Government used the funds as it pleased, 
and gave no account of them to the bishops, except, at the end 
of each year, a brief summary of receipt and expenditure. But 
it is not only the revenue which is wasted. The capital money, 
according to law, was to be invested in real securities. But the 
Austrian Government partly has appropriated the capitals for 
unknown uses, partly has compromised them in State-loans. 
Many millions of the money which was solemnly destined to 
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religious uses has thus been sunk in the bottomless pit of Austrian 
finance, with the distinct connivance of the Papal See. 

8. The Austrian Government has perverted the Consistories or 
Episcopal Courts. These were composed of the canons of the 
chapter, and of a few assistant judges nominated by the bishop, 
who was (in person or by his surrogate) president of the court. 
The canons were the independent and irremovable element. They 
have now been ejected by the Government, and six secular mem- 
bers, its nominees and tenants at will, substituted. 

9. With the view of forcing the German language on the 
country, the Government has not shrunk from interfering in the 
details of Catholic religious service. In many mixed communi- 
ties where the Germans had become Magyarized in course of 
time, the public service has been conducted in Hungarian. The 
Government is now forcing the incumbents of such parishes to 
preach in German, a language which they in general understand 
most imperfectly. 

10. The parochial priests are now encumbered with duties not 
their own, being required to make endless “ returns” to the Go- 
vernment; a service for clerks or for the police. They have even 
to superintend the Jewish schools. In consequence they com- 
plain that they have no time for their own appropriate duties. 

It is possible that the defenders of the Government will try to 
catch the ear of the “ Liberals” in Europe, by alleging that they 
are but breaking down the too great power of the hierarchy in 
order to promote the interests of the lower clergy and the laity. 
Just so, in their attacks on the political liberties of Hungary, 
they pretended that they were acting in favour of the lower people 
against the oppressiveness of the great nobles. But in the first 
place, no one can reasonably say, that the absorption of educa- 
tional funds, suppressing of the study of jurisprudence, crippling 
the mother-tongue of Hungary, imposing new fees (really taxes) 
on study, are novelties in the interest of the multitude. Next, 
this same Concordat, which makes away the appointments, the 
honour, the funds of the Church to a bankrupt and hostile State, 
also lays the just liberty of the lower clergy prostrate before their 
bishop. Either the primate and his court, or the courts of civil 
law, used to be a defence to the lower clergy against an unreason- 
able or tyrannical bishop; but are so no longer. A man who 
by cringing has obtained a prelacy from Austria, may be apt to 
indemnify himself by acting the despot over his own clergy ; or, 
indeed, may wish to reduce all to the level of his own meanness. 
They are now exposed to his wilfulness and violence as never 
before; for they are forbidden that defence which, in common 
with the laity, they had enjoyed in the common civil courts; and are 
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placed exclusively inder the bishop, who has even police-rights 
and jurisdiction over them : and at the same time they are deprived 
of appeal to higher ecclesiastical courts. 

Such are the results to the common ecclesiastics from the 
Concordat and the invasions on the older system. In fact, we 
hardly think the Austrian party will venture to claim that they 
have any support in the lower, more than in the higher clergy. 
The nation in all its parts is united against them—Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, nobility, townspeople, peasantry—clerical and 
laical, dignified or ordinary clergy. In such a state of things, 
Austria has likewise to meditate, that in 1849, Hungary, though 
taken unawares, ignominiously and thoroughly defeated her, in 
spite of Serbs, Croats, and Wallacks ; that nothing then saved the 
dynasty, but the aid of Russia with 190,000 men, and the diplo- 
matic hostility of England and France to Hungary; while now, 
Croatia and Servia have repented deeply of their miserable folly, 
and Bohemia, in any new commotion, will be an anxiety (to say 
nothing worse), not an aid, to Austria. But (say our wiseacres) 
—‘ Austria must make concessions.” Nay, say the Hungarians, 
she must make restitution. But without a totally NEW HEART 
in the dynasty, that is certainly and obviously impossible. 

The reader may ask,—What are the practical conclusions sug- 
gested to England by a review of the position of Austria in 
Hungary? We venture to point to three things. 

First, while we fully recognise the great importance of the 
German dominions of Austria, we cannot regard the dynasty as 
much firmer than that of Naples: England can only wound 
herself by trying to save it. 

Next, it is of great moment that our diplomacy should do its 
utmost to dissuade Prussia from giving aid against Hungary. 
For, if Prussia pursue this course, she will afford to the astute 
Napoleon exactly the opportunity whieh he seeks, of attacking 
Prussia in the interests of the nationalities. He will once more 
appear as the armed champion, not of Italy only, but also 
of Hungary, and will indemnify himself by the Rhenish pro- 
vinces of Prussia. Fighting avowedly for French interests alone, 
he would fail; fighting also for Hungary and Italy, he will 
probably succeed: for England will be wholly paralysed. It is 
important to warn Prussia that we can never help her in such 
a cause. 

Thirdly, it is justly axiomatic, that Europe needs a powerful 
State on the Danube. If Austria could reconcile herself to 
Hungary and to all her kingdoms, that would satisfy us; but 
while the quarrel is so deep as at present, she is utterly incom- 
petent to resist Russia, or fulfil any steady European function. 
If eyents should ere long rend the Austrian Empire in pieces, 
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then will be the moment when the desire of strengthening the 
real Danubian power, and securing the Principalities against 
Russia, ought to lead to a practical effort on the part of all other 
potentates. In our opinion it is not too early for our diplo- 
matists to urge this topic on the Sultan. From the Danubian 
Principalities he has nothing but responsibility, danger, and 
very doubtful honour. If he would willingly cede these to 
(a free) Hungary, he would at once have full safety from Russia 
on the side of the Danube, and might expend his main efforts 
to secure Kars and Erzeroum, where he has been proved weakest. 
The dominions of the Hungarian Crown, increased as of old by 
Moldavia and Wallachia, would under freedom constitute a 
Power far more trustworthy to Europe than Austria has ever 
been; and the Principalities would no longer be in danger of 
becoming appanages to Russia. 
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Histoire Politique et Littéraire de la Presse en France avee une 
Introduction. Par Eugéne Hatin. Vol. I—IV. Paris: 
Poulet Malassis et de Broise, 1859, 60. 


HEN on the occasion of a debate of a purely personal ua- 

ture in the present session of Parliament, Mr. Horsman de- 
scribed the position created for itself by the press in this country as 
that of a fourth estate, Mr. Disraeli hastened to read him a lecture 
on the constitutional impropriety of this definition. We entirely 
concur with him in this opinion. The medieval term Estate is an 
anachronism when applied to any integral portions of our living 
institutions, for that term is expressive of a distinct sectional 
division, such as we happily have effaced from the structure of our 
society. The estate is a body called into existence by a pronounced 
feeling on the part of individuals in behalf of their immediate inte- 
rests as members of a distinct corporation, As their warden it is 
therefore by nature inspired with a spirit of isolation identified with 
feelings of antagonism, jealousy, and, above all, intense indi- 
vidualism. It is the peculiar glory of our political development, 
that gradually and insensibly, without shock to the groundwork 
of our political edifice, or without disfiguring the elaborate 
detail of its parts, we have successfully trained what would seem 
an assemblage of hopelessly stubborn and conflicting elements, 
into cheerfully serving as active organs for the nourishment and 
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constitution of an impersonal whole. Therefore the characteristic 
feature pervading all our public institutions and all our public 
manifestations, constituting their eminent distinction from all 
others in the past history of mankind, is their spontaneous con- 
vergence in a common centre of political gravity as efficient 
although as intangible as the physical one, and yet preserving the 
freeest and fullest vigour of individual independence. There 
have been and there are examples of as full development of each 
of these conditions in communities as large and varied as our 
own, but we have the privilege of boasting that we are the first 
nation of magnitude to have acquired the united possession of 
steady self-discipline and absolute individual independence. It 
is because the characteristics of this remarkable conjuncture are 
unmistakeably conspicuous in the English press, to political 
students abroad one of the most attractive problems in our 
system, that we protest against the radical incorrectness of Mr. 
Horsman’s definition. The press of England owes its singular 
power to its impersonality—not in the mere sense of the anony- 
mous mask indispensable to libel and imposture, because disguise 
alone can secure impunity for cowardly stabs, and darkness alone 
can preserve shameless puffs from detection, but in that large 
and self-absorbing sense in which-every act coinciding with the 
aggregate feeling of England, spontaneously makes itself imper- 
sonal in conscious deference to an undefined though supreme 
influence which is ever felt to be streaming forth from the mass 
of the country. 

The function performed by the press in our political system 
is perfectly expressed by the term which we commonly apply to 
it. It is the medium of circulation—that is to say an organ 
which, drawing up the fluid of instinctive intelligence scat- 
tered through the system, diffuses it anew into the system, in 
the shape of a clear and vigorous stream, that stimulates with 
an additional impulse the intelligent actions of the whole body. 
The idea that a conclave of irresponsible writers is in a con- 
dition to make the political mind of England the habitual foot- 
ball of its amusement, is an absurd fancy. ‘The honesty 
and ability of our press, have indeed endowed its leading repre- 
sentatives with a credit which they might successfully misapply 
for a season. But hitherto the intelligence of the public has 
never failed to detect the manifestations of such corrupt tenden- 
cies. In whatever disguise a personal element and personal interest 
may have tried to smuggle themselves into the press, they have 
never hitherto succeeded in making good their hold in public 
favour. The check which has thus effectively preserved the 
health of public feeling against the insidious poison of sophistry, 
consists in those habits of discussion and self-government which 
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have become co-extensive with our national existence, encircling 
the central sun of our Parliamentary system with endless 
lesser Parliamentary planets of all grades and dimensions, from 
the parish vestry to the monster meeting—partly borrowing light 
from, and partly reflecting their own back upon the central con- 
stellation—resulting in a pervading self-consciousness which has 
always instinctively repressed any decided manifestations of 
dangerous suggestions. It is in this manner that the intuitive 
moral sense of our country has practically performed a task of 
correction which in other parts has often baffled the extraordi- 
nary authority of absolute licensers. A press that stands in the 
presence of a society so thoroughly conscious, and so firmly orga- 
nized, necessarily finds itself under the necessity of respecting in 
its tone certain considerations. This is the inevitable condition 
on which it can alone hold the position of a national institution. 
It may seem to some that this constitutes a bondage which must 
materially impair independence. A press free from any trammels 
of the kind may indeed abandon itself at times to inspirations 
which are of a loftier and more abstract nature. The matter may 
prove more congenial to the tastes of a philosopher. But we 
must not forget that these excellences will be purchased at the 
expense of qualities quite as important. A press of this nature 
must remain confined to a select circle. It must continue to the 
end an erudite creation. It will never become an integral por- 
tion of a popular system, and its existence springing from a more 
or less individual origin, however fostered, will never flourish 
into any but an artificial bloom. 

We are not however dealing here with the dangers that beset 
in the abstract a popular press. We are dealing with the press 
of England in particular, and we maintain that the obligations 
under which it lies to consider the sense of the country, in order 
to maintain its peculiar influence, have not had the demoralizing 
effect of rendering it as yet truckling and servile. The mutual 
connexion and interchange of influence between public feeling 
and the press is so intimate, and on so equal a footing, that it is 
difficult to decide on which side the balance preponderates. For if 
our press is on the watch, with the acuteness of an experienced 
ear, for the earliest sound of a settled popular feeling, on the 
other hand, it returns the hints received in the rough, shaped inte 
lucid definitions that convey conscientious illustrations to the 
struggling mind of the country, and administer, in the well-turned 
expression of their practical philosophy, wholesome stimulants to 
progressive reflection. ‘To affirm that the press is never betrayed 
into breaches of trust, or a misapplication of its influence, would 
be to set up for it a claim to unswerving perfection beyond the 
range of human dealings, but the deep interest with which the 
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educated classes of other countries consult our press, bears con- 
vincing testimony to the uprightness, ability and enlightenment 
of its general tone. The picture of absolute usurpation and 
despotism, which Mr. Horsman’s description would convey is 
a distorted representation, such as is easily intelligible from a 
person smarting under the sting of its pretty general castiga- 
tion. If, however, all the newspapers in England were to con- 
spire to puff a political aspirant, they would no more be able 
to maintain him in repute unless his own capacities, tried by the 
ordeal of public life, confirmed the, testimonials, than Mr. 
Horsman can expect to divert the mind of England from its 
settled channels of thought even though he spoke himself hoarse. 

There was, however, a period of our history before constitu- 
tional government became thoroughly understood, before its 
maxims had sufficiently penetrated the different layers of society, 
to endow them according to their degree with an articulate con- 
sciousness of their interests and their wants, when the press did 
figure prominently as a direct engine of administration, at the beck 
of arbitrary dictation. The reign of Queen Anne may be called 
the golden age of this press, the rankness of which is not the less 
obnoxious because it happened to be adorned by the glitter of 
Swift's genius. Then aspiring politicians—the patriot states- 
man alike with the professional placeman—found it indispensable 
to retain writers to secure for themselves popular support. Then 
the fates of Cabinets were often seriously influenced by the judi- 
ciousness with which pensions had been distributed in Grub- 
street, and a Prime Minister would be more anxious about the 
wording of some pamphlet—probably in defence of a job—than 
of the most important statement to be delivered to a House of 
Commons, by its composition isolated from the mass of the 
country, and the proceedings of which were not admitted to pub- 
lication. To this press the term Estate might have been not 
inappropriately applied, for whether its exertions were for good 
or bad—and it is not to be denied that the press was rich in 
public spirited productions—it proceeded alike from individual 
sources of inspiration to be at once identified, and, acting upon 
the public at large, like a foreign current of electricity, let in 
upon a torpid frame. 

The conclusive demonstration that impersonality, as above 
defined, is the only sure test of a press having attained the vigour 
proper to a living institution, rooted in the fibres of a general 
system, and to an organ naturally fulfilling the double purposes 
of intelligent expression and wise self-tuition, is afforded by the 
fact that every press becomes affected with the opposite charac- 
teristic, in proportion as it is wanting in these combined qualifi- 
cations. In some essentially free, but imperfectly constituted, 
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societies, the press thrives indeed with a wild and indigenous 
vigour—but there the reckless indulgence of keen passions 
makes it speak the language alternately of the bully and the 
flatterer, as may suit the selfish interests of the hour. Again, in 
other societies, essentially artificial, the press may present an 
excellent spirit, but as the fruit of individual culture its produc- 
tions will bear upon their face the sickly complexion of exotics, 
and never can gather the strength to defy, at need, the assaults 
of a jealous authority. 

A melancholy example of the former case is afforded in the 
United States. ‘There the newspapers in current circulation are 
for the most part mere addresses to the people, in its sovereign 
capacity, by candidates for the favour of its patronage. An 
aspirant for office in America starts his journal as a pedlar 
pitches his booth to exhibit his ware. Hence a public print 
is, in general, as thoroughly identified with an individual as a 
book with the author mentioned on its title-page. There is no 
affectation of disguise that the sheet which daily foments the 
passions of an ardent population is the production of Mr. So 
and So, who runs for such an office, and that the rival paper is 
the composition of his opponent. There are indeed prints 
which take a high and patriotic view of public interest. But 
these prints are the exception, and do not enter into general 
circulation. ‘They meet with the same fate, which in England 
overtakes the organs of special views. Their readers are confined 
to a curious circle—at most to a local set. It is impossible to 
be blind to the dangerous effects which must attend the continued 
application of such unscrupulous incentives to turbulent passions, 
in a democracy removed from the restraints common to a strong 
executive, and therefore solely dependent on its own good sense 
for orderly government. 

France, which offers us in its artificial organization so much mat- 
ter of study, offers us also the most perfect example of the qualities 
to be found in a press that springs from isolated, however indi- 
vidually genuine, sources of inspiration. Thispressis not a creation 
of recent times, It can be traced up to the times of Louis XIV., 
emerging to sight at all critical moments, and fully entitled to 
the consideration of a positive institution, precisely because it 
never expanded beyond that partial form of individuality which 
seems to be the indelible type of all French action. On one 
point alone is there to be found a marked exception to circum- 
scribed impulse. The prevailing anti-priestly tone of the French 
press is the reflection of the one sentiment which has really taken 
a conscious hold of French intelligence. While it has always 
been easy—even in the time of constitutional goverament—to 
identify the sources and motives that inspired the orgens of the 
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French press in their other views, a tone has pervaded it since 
the days of the Encyclopédie, in regard to the priesthood, that 
escapes individual identification, because it is the reflection of 
a steadily prevailing feeling. Of all French journals, those alone 
that advocate ecclesiastical predilections, have encountered instinc- 
tive disfavour from the public, and have been popularly recognised 
as sectional organs. In all other matters the French press has 
always obeyed an arbitrary direction—sometimes proceeding from 
an individual sometimes from a set—but often usurped by a 
monstrous executive, without the act shocking in any profound 
degree the feelings of the nation. An organization so weak at 
heart has, however, been attended by a brilliant productiveness 
of a piece with the impetuous action of~the national character. 
Hence the press of France, like its revolutions failing of per- 
manent results at home, has nevertheless exerted considerable 
influence abroad. It may fairly claim to have fulfilled its 
adequate share in what seems to be the destiny reserved to the 
lot of the French people, the communication of stirring impulses 
to the world. This was especially the case during a period which 
we are apt to forget even to have existed—the century preceding 
the great revolution. At that time many circumstances conspired 
to endow it with peculiar interest for the public of Europe. The 
French language then served on the Continent as the chosen 
vehicle for polite culture; the might of the great monarchy 
cemented by Louis XIV., made politicians in every country watch 
intently for the least indication of what its governors might be 
meditating, while no one, whose tastes inclined towards letters 
and philosophy, could refrain from taking some interest in the 
startling movement that was going on in France, and filling 
its periodicals with the effusions of bitter controversy. This 
period of the French press, therefore, well merits attention, 
and its perpetual guardianship, claimed as a right by a jealous 
authority, but often virtually wrested from its grasp by a daring 
set of encroaching spirits, offers the most instructive study of the 
conditions from which a press, however loaded with symptoms of 
brilliant success, must disentangle itself, if it wishes to become a 
living institution, standing by its own strength and acting as the 
calm and really honest instructor of conscious freedmen. 

M. Hatin deserves our best thanks for having afforded us 
ample materials in the work at the head of this article for a 
thorough insight into the old French press. To call his book 
amusing would give an incorrect idea of it. M. Hatin would 
probably start back at the bare notion that he could have been 
guilty of desecrating the precious stuff of his literary investiga- 
tions with anything so irreverent as a light remark. He is 
evidently the very type of an inveterate bookhunter and anti- 
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quarian, his very essence being palpably imbued with the musty 
ponderousness akin to folios and long years of literal research. 
We wager that the ideal of his heart—its conception of delight 
and supreme enjoyment—is a well-compiled catalogue duly 
expanded with erudite references; and we must pay him the 
compliment of saying that he has proved himself a master in such 
compositions. His history of the French press is a laborious 
catalogue, abounding in copious illustrations of those minutie of 
book-lore, the knowledge of which is invaluable for a collector, to 
preserve him from the confusion of purchasing a copy with a 
spurious title-page, or the defect of some rare foot-note. But in 
addition to a vast amount of such secondary matter, M. Hatin’s 
plodding industry happily supplies his readers with plentiful 
extracts from the publications he has catalogued, so that we are 
enabled to form our own judgment of their tone and spirit— 
points which M. Hatin is much less forcible in elucidating than 
the obscure date of a forgotten editorship, or the right number 
of some scarce sheet. Done with a wearisome excess of biblio- 
phic precision, his book is a mine of curious lore, which will 
well repay the student's perseverance. We only regret that so 
meritorious a production has not had the advantage of a better 
arrangement, bringing into relief the interesting and highly 
amusing matter buried in its tiring pages of needlessly copious 
extracts. 

M. Hatin begins with an introductory inquiry into the origin of 
the press, extending his researches into the night of classical times 
where we have no intention of following him. The press is by its 
nature identified with printing, and there is no genuine analogy 
between it and the meagre notices of a simply commemorative 
purpose, like the Acta Diurna, which are to be traced in ancient 
times. If we were inclined to seek for a classical prototype it 
would be in the direction of the light satirical literature which 
then was freely current in many societies, and dealt without re- 
serve with men and affairs. The Athenian comedy, from its inti- 
mate connexion with popular habits—its public delivery—and its 
unlimited freedom of remark on the events and politicians of the 
day, is to our mind more ukin to a press than anything that occurs 
to us in classical literature. But such analogies are the play of 
fanciful ingenuity. The press sprang into being the moment 
when a strong desire to have information about contem- 
porary events coincided with the provision of practical means for 
circulating it through the invention of printing. Therefore, as 
the result of a prevailing sentiment, we find it starting into life 
almost simultaneously throughout Europe at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when a great struggle between hostile 
principles affected the interests of all communities. It is a point 
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of secondary interest to which nation actually belongs the priority 
in having established a regular journal. The invention once 
made, its use spread with contagious rapidity, and the first half 
of the seventeenth century saw every leading State in possession 
of periodicals for the dissemination of news. It seems to us, 
however, that Germany has the best claim to pride itself as the 
first in the field, and the origin of its periddicals is curious as 
directly due, not to a movement of intellectual curiosity but 
to the instincts of trade. That great banking firm of Augsburg 
which attained colossal proportions under the Fuggers,—the same 
princely merchants who feasted in that city the Emperor Charles 
V. with such lavish magnificence as to feed the fire in the banquet- 
hall with logs of cinnamon wood, and to throw into the blaze the 
bonds he had signed to them—started, for the dissemination of 
correct information, so requisite for tvade operations, a paper 
compiled from the letters sent them by their numerous corres- 
pondents and agents. It would be interesting to know whether 
the Augsburg Gazette, still widely circulated, traces itself directly 
up to the organ of the Fuggers. M. Hatin only informsus that 
the Vienna Library possesses a series, of the years 1568-1604, 
offering “a most valuable source for the history of the time ;” 
and that its issue was daily with few exceptions. As to the 
claims often advanced in favour of Venice as the place where the 
first journal was published, it appears to rest on no other ground 
than the evident Venetian origin of the term gazette. No trace 
of any Venetian newspaper to justify the tradition has yet been 
discovered by a lynx-eyed antiquary, and it is probable that the 
general application to news sheets of this Italian title will be 
found due to some accident, if it is ever traced to its origin. 

In France the press was the offspring of a far less grave parent- 
age, it was, in fact, a foundling born of the idle, gaping, irre- 
pressible passion for something that might have in it the salt of 
novelty—a passion proverbial in Parisians. This eagerness for 
news in the metropolitan population, instinctively created in the 
various quarters certain centres for meeting where newsmongers 
congregated, with a regularity which soon stamped these spots 
with the character of fountain-heads for general information. 
Gradually these meeting-places became distinguished by the 
nature and walk in life of their frequenters. The Luxemburg 
garden was then already regarded as the point to meet those 
especially devoted to learned tastes and the kindred pursuit of 
literary criticism. The Palais Royal daily saw hustled around 
an elm tree in its garden, known as l'arbre de Cracovie, a throng 
of greedy gossips whose business it was to retail tattle in salons 
haunted by fashion and birth; while on the quay, the now dis- 
mantled cloisters of St. Augustin, were the resort of bustling priests, 
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curious about the doings of the world. To frequent daily at a 
certain hour the centres of information, and then to run round and 
retail what had been picked up in fixed quarters, was a regular means 
of livelihood—the newsman being then as recognised a member 
of a great man’s household as a private secretary is in our time. 
His calling constituted a conspicuous class in society, as such 
impressed with a type of its own, which is for ever the subject 
of remark, not always complimentary, in the literature of the 
time. ‘ The character of the nouvelliste,” we find in Trevoux’s 
Lexicon under that word, “ brings ridicule; it is a kind of pro- 
fession which lowers a man beneath himself. Members of the 
aristocracy who are ruined or idlers, are in general news- 
mongers or genealogists.” While such were the only means at 
the disposal of the eager lovers of news in the metropolis there 
arrived in Paris a young medical student, with the view of prac- 
tising his profession, but who, being gifted with an intuitive per- 
ception of facilities which others with a blind haste had stumbled 
past, was essentially one of those shrewd men intended by nature 
to build up their own fortunes by striking into new paths. 
This man was Theophraste Renaudot, born at Loudon, 1584, 
and a Fellow of the medical faculty of Montpellier. No sooner 
had he set up in the metropolis than his innovating spirit 
brought him into collision with his professional brethren. 


“ Chemistry, still in its infancy, began to furnish medicine with new 
remedies against which the Paris faculty thundered. Renaudot, who 
everywhere sought progress, showed himself one of the most ardent 
explorers of this new mine, and, in spite of routine, his chemical reme- 
dies obtained a success enhanced by the fact that he gave them to the 
poor gratuitously with his advice. Be it from a feeling of charity, or 
from calculation, Renaudot made himself in fact the officious, but 
qualified and licensed, adviser of the poor and the sick who were un- 
willing to enter hospitals, and preferred being treated at home; for 
these he undertook to procure gratis doctors and medicines.”—(P. 64, 
vol. i.) 


This brought him in contact with a great number of the lower 
classes, and his practical application of the fact is in favour of 
M. Hatin’s whispered suggestions of calculation :— 


“In his desire to assist the working classes, he established a 
house for loans or mont de pié‘é, where all the needy flocked. This 
was the first establishment of the kind. Loans were advanced to the 
amount of a third of the valuation of the object pledged, against 
three per cent interest, and a small registration fee. ‘The deposits, it 
is true, became the lender’s property if not withdrawn at the stipulated 
term; but it is not said that Renaudot abused or even put into prac- 
tice this stringent clause.”—(P. 65, vol. 1.) 


With all due deference to M. Hatin’s lisped protest in behalf of 
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his client’s disinterestedness, we evidently have here a man who 
was ‘not slow in making philanthropy serve as handmaiden to 
profit. The next move made by the innovating practitioner ex- 
hibited growing confidence in his mercantile skill. On his 
gratuitous visits to the poor sick, he had not walked the streets 
of Paris with his eyes shut to what he met in them. Those ever- 
eager crowds buzzing around the Palais Royal elms—those black 
knots of absorbed priests by whom, doubtless, he would often be 
obstructed when thinking to make a hasty cut out of the thronged 
quay through the cloisters of St. Augustine towards the remoter 
district of the Luxemburg—had suggested a notion to his quick 
brain. What if all these scattered sets of busybodies could be 
brought to one common place of meeting, where they might at 
their ease exchange their budgets of news, and extend the advan- 
tages of intercourse to new purposes? In the Rue Calandre, 
running out of the Marché Neuf, Renaudot opened, in 1630, an 
advertising and meeting office, where every one could obtain any 
address or information for which he might be in search ; where 
vendors could announce their wares, and purchasers advertise 
their wants, while nowvellistes, besides the facilities for picking 
up news, were offered every convenience for confidential confer- 
ences. Complete success attended this happy contrivance. 
Renaudot and his establishment became the talk of the town. 
His office was the perpetual resort of a crowd of persons, who, 
in doing their own business, supplied him with a daily abundance 
of information, which caused the delight of his patients. The pere 
petual demands for news which now came to be made on him in 
every house he visited, inspired the thought of communicating 
to his friends what he had learnt in circular letters. Having 
succeeded in attracting the favour of Richelieu, whose quick 
glance recognised the advantage of an organ capable of influenc- 
ing opinions in political matters; Renaudot was authorized to 
publish his relations in print. On the 30th May, there was 
issued accordingly, from the office in the Rue Calandre, the first 
number of a journal bearing the title of the Gazette, “ such being 
not unfamiliar to the common class with whom one has to deal.” 
It appeared as a weekly publication, which was to convey accounts 
of what was going on all over the world. Constantinople, Rome, 
Spain, Portugal, Venice, and the chief towns in the Empire 
figure as headings of paragraphs in the first number. France alone 
seems to have been a proscribed subject at the commencement—for 
it is only in the sixth issue that some domestic topics, gleaned 
from innocent gossip, are found in the columns of the Gazette. 
Gradually, however, the communications become more ample, 
and it is evident that the cardinal, before bestowing too much of 
his confidence, first sought to satisfy himself as to the discretion 
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of his man. Once convinced that he could rely on him, Richelieu 
steadily gave him his public countenance. A Royal licence was 
published, by which “ the Sieur Renaudot, one of ‘our physicians 
in ordinary, and general of the Address Offices in our realms, to 
the exclusion of all other persons, was alone to enjoy the right to 
cause to be printed, sold, and distributed, gazettes, relations, and 
news sheets within the realm or in foreign parts, in his own 
office or in any other place, as well as through any person he 
might select, with defence against any one else, and doing the 
same on pain of any punishment it may please to impose.” 

Here at its very birth we find the French Press already stamped 
with the full features of that direct guardianship and official pro- 
tection which have so steadfastly clung to it. The sensation 
produced by the Gazette was immense. Every one rushed to 
procure it—every one perused its columns with eager curiosity. 
But its appearance proved likewise the signal for a yell of abuse 
and indignation on the part of all who saw themselves injured in 
their livelihood by this novelty. ‘These classes were eagerly 
assisted in their frantic vituperation of Renaudot by his private 
enemies, and especially by the medical faculty. ‘That learned 
body, with the mad rage which seems proper to corporations at 
the sight of what is held to be an interloper or poacher upon 
privileged domain, was not ashamed to employ the vilest ribaldry 
and the meanest devices, with a view to overwhelm the object of 
its hatred in ruin. Its principal organ in this disgraceful attempt 
to hound down an independent man was the well-known Guy 
Patin, author of the celebrated Letters, who, with a savage glee, 
devoted to the cause of his fraternity all the powers of wormwood, 
stinging malice, and withering sarcasm which he so abundantly 
possessed. The torrent of revilement let loose upon Renaudot in 
lampoons, or running through the correspondence of the re- 
lentless doctor would, one would have thought, have been sufficient 
to crush any man. Guy Patin at times seems seized with a frenzy 
that the powers of language are too weak for the strength of his 
venom. But Renaudot was not a man to care for paper pellets, 
which from time to time he would return with interest. Strong 
in the steady favour of the Court, and practically consoled for 
impotent abuse by the circulation of his journal, Renaudot con- 
tinued his work with unruffled composure, and even extended the 
sphere of his operations. “ Ah, if the gazetteer were only not 
supported by his Eminence in his character of nebulo hebdo- 
madarius,” exclaims Guy Patin, in the bitterness of his heart, 
“then we could bring a criminal action against him, at the close 
of which there would be a tumbril and an executioner . . . but one 
must bow to the times. Meanwhile M. Moreau is making a reply 
to his plea, which is a downright satire. I fancy the gazetteer 
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will be horribly mauled in it, according to his deserts, until such 
time as an executioner can fall on the scoundrel.” 

But other difficulties secretly beset Renaudot, and caused him 
serious perplexity at times. They resulted from the nature of his 
position as Court chronicler, and the obligation he was under, in 
deference to authority, sometimes to speak of disgraced interests 
in a tone that exposed him to their resentment on return to 
power. M. Hatin’s industry has brought to light a highly 
curious instance, the similarity of which to the practice of 
official injunctions now not uncommon in France adds to its 
point. The drivelling intellect of Louis XIII. delighted in the 
amusement afforded by the Gazette, which it flattered his vanity 
to hear was his own. When, therefore, the half-witted monarch, 
who never dared to confront any one, felt upon him the necessity 
of giving vent to the feelings of rancour which continually affected 
him, he would send peremptory orders for the insertion of some 
paragraph in the Gazette, which its editor was obliged to admit. 
Of course the Queen was often the subject of their matter. On 
the 4th of June, 1633, there appeared an announcement of the 
seizure of several state prisoners, and especially Don John of 
Medicis, engaged in a treasonable correspondence for the over- 
throw of the King’s government, and the discredit of his person, 
by ascribing to him an attempt for the repudiation of the Queen. 

When Anne of Austria became regent, it appears that she re- 
solved to wreak vengeance on the luckless editor of the Gazette 
for the utterance of these provocations, and especially of this 
particular article. On this Renaudot proceeded to draw up a full 
statement of the facts which led to its publication, presenting it 
to the Queen as the humble exculpation of his unwilling offence. 
This curious paper M. Hatin accidentally discovered. It appears 
from it that the Gazette was already in type when the Abbé Le 
Masles, an officer of Richelieu's household, came to the office 
between ten and eleven o'clock at night, bringing the article in 
question with him, and summarily ordering its insertion. The 
issue was not only already printed, but also partly distributed. 
Authority was however inflexible, and Renaudot had to transform 
the types, and by expunging from his columns various bits, find 
room for the new paragraph; the Abbé carrying away with him 
all the old copies still in hand. The confirmation of this account 
is afforded by a collation of the collections of the Gazette, in 
some of which is to be found the original issue already put in 
circulation before the Abbé’s arrival. “ This is the crime charged 
against me,” says Renaudot in his memorial, “in reference to which 
I humbly entreat your Majesty to consider if now, some foreign 
prince happening to be arrested, your council were to order me 
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to publish the reasons, with a view to the justification of his 
prosecution ; or if your chief ministers were to command me to 
inform the public of some other matter of weight, what means 
would I have to absolve myself from obeying ‘ And then he 
adds, in a tone of irresistible insinuation, “ Why am I not allowed 
the room to confute the evil turns which are being wrongfully 
done me with your Majesty by the encomiums I made on you at 
a time when I had to go through many evil phases, and when 
most writers were silent about your Majesty ? The discourses I 

made on the king's illness and death were perpetual panegyrics 
on your Majesty’s piety and conjugal affection. And since your 
Majesty’ s happy accession to the regency, have I not on every 
occasion sought to impress people with a sense of the happiness 
and contentment which they have, and are bound to expect from 
such an administration?” This lowly confession pacified the 
resentment of Anne, with whom the petitioner had a powerful 
intercessor in Mazarin, who extended to him the same favour as 
his predecessor. 

The storm which, to the delight of his enemies, had for a while 
so threateningly gathered over the head of Renaudot, vanished 
into nothing, and they had the mortification to see him confirmed 
in the direction of the hated journal, which he continued to pub- 
lish down to his death in 1643. Meagre and trivial as compared 
even with the imperfect journals of the last century, the impor- 
tance of the Gazette created by Renaudot is not to be denied. He 
had brought into the world that which society henceforth felt it 
indispensable to its comfort to preserve. On Renaudot’s death, 
the Gazette therefore continued naturally under the direction of 
his sons. It had, in fact, grown into a necessity ; and the idea 
that it could possibly cease to appear, was out of the range of 
suggestion. rom the first the powerful influence of Richelieu 
had been successfully exerted to make the Gazette of his creation 
a vehicle of expression for the bright circle of talent which his 
lofty despotism ever strove to gather around it. Mezeray, Voiture, 
Bautru, the choicest intellec ts of the age, had thus become regu- 
lar writers in its columns; the great Racine even counts amongst 
the occasional contributors. The journal tn bequeathed by 
Renaudot attained unparalleled longevity and Court favour. 
Louis XIV. made it the channel for pompous announcements 
to the world of his achievements and pageants. In the following 
reign it was officially decreed the Government organ, a royal 
brief in August, 1762, having put it under the control of the 
Foreign department, “that it might gain in interest, acquire 
greater authenticity, and furnish history with safe and precious 
memorials,” On this occasion the title was changed into Gazette 
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de France, and the royal arms figured on the heading. Bachan- 
mont, however, supplies us with another reason for the trans- 
formation : 


“The Gazette de France will henceforth be made under the eyes of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs (he says), compiled by his clerks, 
and edited by M. Remond de Sainte Albine. The object is to crush 
the foreign papers; unfortunately, the bulk of the public allows itself 
to be more swayed by the Republican tone than the truthfulness of an 
editor. In spite, therefore, of the talents of M. Sainte Albine, empha- 
tically a maker of gazettes, there is reason to fear that it will continue 
always to be considered tiresome—for reasons easily conceived.”’ 


The result proved the correctness of this prediction. Editors 
were changed, salaries were increased, but still the Gazette lan- 
guished, until the Government thought to revive it by severing 
it from official dependence. Panckouke, the great publisher of 
the day, purchased it in 1787, but his efforts to pour a new 
spirit into the dowager of journals were thoroughly unavailing, 
and in 1791 the Gazette returned to its old domicile, the Foreign 
Department, there to remain until the great break-up of the 
whole traditional system of the press in 1792 flung it abroad 
again upon its own resources. From that time it shared the 
vicissitudes of other journals in that troublous period, but its 
representative still exists in the shape of a print which, with a 
consistency appropriate to its ancient parentage, is the inveterate 
champion in France of obsolete traditions. 

The political agitation which marked the regency of Anne of 
Austria, was productive of a literature which, though for the most 
part in verse, partook somewhat of the character of the press, 
from its more or less periodical appearance, and its dealing with 
current events. So immense was the flood of rhymed lampoons 
and libels which then teemed from the printing presses of Paris, 
as to have acquired, under the distinctive title of Mazarinades, a 
recognised position in the history of French literature. On tlie 
restoration of the Royal government, the original spirit of these 
licentious publications was of course suppressed, but their form, 
so congenial to the bantering humour of Paris, lived in a set of 
light, humorous periodicals, which in sprightly verse recounted 
the gossip of the day, and attained immense favour in the highest 
circles of society. ‘They merit attention as undoubted prototypes 
of the Charwaris and Figaros whose satire is so eminently cha- 
racteristic of modern Paris. The most important of these rhym- 
ing journals was the Muse Historique, by Loret. It appeared 
during fifteen years (1650-65) without intermission every Wed- 
nesdayand Saturday, in the shape of a rhymed letter to the Princesse 
de Longueville, to whom Loret retailed with an unfaltering liveli- 
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ness, entirely proceeding from his own unaided inspiration, all 
the gossip in politics, literature, and society which he could con- 
trive to gather, intermingling therewith pleasant reflections and 
amusing sallies. Some extracts will give a better conception of 
its spirit than any account. His lady protector being deep in 
the party of the Fronde, Loret never fails to insinuate some- 
thing against Mazarin. On the 2nd of September, 1650, he 
announces— 


Ce jour on a pris occasion 

De faire la translation, 

Mais trés cachée et trés soudaine 
Des trois prisonniers de Vinceine. 
Plaise 4 la divine bonté 

Que la dure captivité, 

Par eux constamment endurée 
Ne soit pas de longue durée! 


+ Six months later he has the boldness to publish the following 

quiz :— 
Mardi, messieurs du Parlement, 
Examinant exactement 
Ceux qui, par arrét et sentence 
Etaient allés en diligence 
Sur les pistes du Cardinal 
Virent dans le procés-verbal 
Quantité de choses atroces 
Dont en voici deux des plus grosses ; 
(Ce fut de deux cleres d’avocats 
Dont a peu prés, j’ai lu le cas) : 
Savoir qu’un homme de village 
A deposé pour temoignage 
Que Jules s’étant retiré 
Chez un bon homme de curé 
Avait quitté cette chaumiére 

. Sans donner a la chambriére. 
Autre manant, sur le chemin, 
A declaré que Mazarin 
Qui marchait la nuit sans lanterne 
Ayant bu dans une taverne 
Du vin a seize sous le pot 
Quand ce vint a payer |’écot, 
Qui ne consistait, pour tous vivres 
Qu’a la somme de quatre livres 
On ne put tirer de ses mains 
Qu’un ecu leger de trois grains.” 


In this light vein his verses run on, touching on every possible 
topic. How— 
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“ Les comediens 
Que Monsieur avone étre les siens 
have acted 
Un sujet plaisant 
A rire sans cesse induisant 
Par des choses facetieuses 
Intitulé les Pretieuses.”’ 


Or recommending a shop where are to be found— 


“Des bottes faites sans couture 
Bottes d’hiver ou bien d’été.”’ 


A puff which seems to justify Scarron’s insinuation that “ Loret 
écrit pour qui lui donne.” ‘The little occurrences of the day are 
also carefully noticed— 


“La pauvre Marion Delorme 
De si rare et plaisante forme 
A laissé ravir au tombeau 
Son corps si charmant et si beau, 
Quand la mort avec sa faucille 
Assassine une belle fille 
J’en ai toujours de la douleur, 
Et tiens cela pour grand malheur.”’ 


One last extract we must make, for its matter is in direct con- 
nexion with our subject. The Ist November, 1653, brings 
the news that— 

“ Renaudot, le grand Gazetier 
Dont le nez n’était presentier 
Mais disert historiographe 
Et digne d’un bel epitaphe 
Dimanche fut mis au tombeau 
A la clarté de maint flambeau.”’ 


It is unnecessary to dwell on the many imitators of Loret, 
who only perpetuated, with various talents, the tone which made 
his journal so popular. We will but mention that Scarron, 
attracted by its success, was induced, in 1655, to apply his 
pungent powers of satire to a similar periodical. But, in spite of 
his talents, he found it impossible to compete with his rival, and 
after thirty-five numbers, he abandoned his attempt. 

We now come to a publication that has just claims to an im- 
portant place in the history of the press as the patriarch of maga- 
zines. The Gazette had the privilege of catering to the public 
appetite for tidings of political import; the rhymed effusions of 
Loret and his associates had satisfied the intellectual requirements 
of the more frivolous classes of society, but as yet no periodical 
responded to the serious tastes of those daily growing in number, 
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whose thoughtful sense of curiosity was allied with the critical 
disposition natural to a literary turn.of mind. To make good 
this sensible deficiency, the Journal des Savants was created in 
1665, under the direction of M. de Sallo, with the direct coun- 
tenance of the ruling minister of the day—Colbert; “the design 
of this journal being to make known whatever is new in the com- 
monwealth of letters.” We read in its opening number, “it will 
contain— 


“1. An accurate catalogue of the chief books printed in Europe 
. . . . Giving an account of what they treat, and to what they can be 
useful. 

“2. The necrology of every person of celebrity for his learning or 
writings. 

“ 3. Communications of physical and chemical experiments which 
tend to elucidate the operations of nature: of discoveries in arts and 
sciences, as for instance, machines, and inventions due to mathematics. 

“4. The principal decisions of secular and ecclesiastical tribunals— 
sentences pronounced by the Sorbonne, and other universities. 

“5. It will be an object that nothing should happen in Europe 
worthy of the notice of men of letters, without being brought to their 
notice in this journal.” 


This comprehensive scheme—sufficiently large to secure atten- 
tion to a periodical in our days—was not above the powers of 
Sailo, whom nature had endowed with a range of talents rarely to 
be found in one man. But these great talents, precisely on 
account of their excellence, proved his ruin. Sallo’s criticism 
dealt in the finest and truest point. Wholly free from the vulgar 
ribaldry generally proper to controversy in that age, his strictures 
were as neat in their sting as they were correct in their spirit. 
Sallo was a critic by nature, and his essays would have done 
honour to any journal in the more advanced ages of the press. 
He became soon the object of as intense execration as had befallen 
poor Renaudot, and, by a curious coincidence, amongst his loudest 
detractors we again meet our old acquaintance Guy Patin. His 
bile on this occasion was stirred by an unfavourable notice of a 
numismatic manual by his son Charles. The latter replied to his 
critic in a virulent letter, which may fairly be ascribed to the 
father, and a controversy seemed about to ensue, marked with all 
his characteristic bitterness, when superior authority interposed. 


“TI send you,” writes Patin to his friend Falconnet, “ my Carolus’ 
answer, which is wise and modest. This new Gazetteer has replied like 
a dunce and a man beside himself, and as such he would not have been 
left without answer both sharp and strong, supported by goodly rea- 
sonings, had not Carolus been asked to suspend his retort, and threat- 
ened with a Jettre de cachet. The truth is, M. Colbert protects the 
authors of this journal. .... We shall see hereafter whether these 
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pretended censors, sine suffragio Quiritium, will have the credit and 
authority thus to criticise all who do not write to their tastes. Are 
we in the days of Juvenal, who says— 


*Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas ?” 


. . . . The commonwealth of letters is with us, but M. Colbert is with 
those gentlemen; and if my son defends himself, it is said that he will 
go to the Bastille.” 


Patin’s spite was soon gratified. Sallo was an upright and 
public-spirited man, as well as a sound critic. He was a stanch 
Gallican in church matters, and conveyed his opinions on that 
point distinctly, although never with offensive expressions calcu- 
lated to wound natural susceptibilities. But the Jesuit party were 
then on the watch to hunt down the hated spirit in every nook. 

It could not be tolerated that so conspicuous a journal, basking 
in the open sunlight of ministerial favour, should be allowed to 
rest in the hands of one whom they called an avowed Jansenist. 
Colbert was beset with clamorous representations, which he found 
himself unable to neglect without exposing the journal itself to 
probable destruction. But this he was determined should not be 
the case. Colbert was, indeed, a statesman of comprehensive 
and generous genius, but cast in an essentially French type. 
The spirit of Richelieu’s administrative principles was entire in 
him, and his encouragement of this periodical had been inspired 
by the belief that it was the province of a provident Government 
to assume the direction of every branch of public life. Accord- 
ingly, to preserve the Journal des Savants from its dangerous 
assailants, Sallo had to resign his duties into the hands of the 
Abbé Gallois—a selection which again proved Colbert's en- 
lightened sense of the qualifications requisite for the post—and 
the connexion between the periodical and Government was drawn 
closer. Louis XIV. consented to allow the new series to be 
dedicated to him, and favours and privileges were showered down 
upon this cherished object of sovereign solicitude. It was pro- 
tected against competition by the right to claim heavy fees from 
rival productions upon their establishment, and finally, under the 
administration of Pontchartrain, its property was bought by the 
State—the direction becoming vested in a Board appointed by the 
Minister, to whose approval the articles inserted had to be first 
submitted. 

Under this system the periodical has continued its existence 
to our time. Minister supplanted Minister in the old Court, to 
the apparent transformation of its whole aspect; the Monarchy 
itself was swept away by the tide of an uncompromising Republic, 
to be succeeded by an Empire, which again was followed by 
Governments that professed to rest on constitutional principles ; 
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but all these successive influences, of such conflicting nature in 
other respects, exhibited in office an unmodified sense of the 
attributes of sovereign prerogative in regard to the Press, as they 
had been conceived by Richelieu and Colbert. The Republican 
Directory exerted itself to revive the periodical, which had almost ~ 
expired during the Reign of Terror, and confided its management 
to a committee selected from the Institut. In 1816 the Minister 
of the day referred the consideration of its fate to M. Guizot, 
then Secretary in the Ministry of Justice. We find this profound 
student of constitutional Government, in his report, laying down 
“the necessity of preserving the patronage of Government to 
this periodical. .... in order to give it more authority, and 
draw to it writers of standing who might be sure to be free from a 
spirit of petty rivalry.” W hat perceptible difference is there between 
this language and the reason given under Louis XV. for putting 
the Gazette de France under the control of the Foreign Depart- 
ment? ‘The Journal des Savants is now managed by a body of 
writers named and presided over by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, in whose office they meet once a fortnight to discuss and read 
the articles for insertion. 

We have dwelt at such length upon these two journals on 
account of their historical importance—testified by the fact of 
their unparalleled duration, and the permanent influence which 
their forms have exercised over French habits of thought. They 
constitute the original mould of that official and personal type 
out of which the French press has never yet disentangled itself. 
In other respects, they offer little which can attract a student. 
Under the jealous despotism of Louis XIV., the keen and criti- 
cising spirit proper to journalism could not dare to show itself. It 
is true that there were other licensed periodicals, but they were 
all literary and ephemeral. A student will find matter worthy of 
notice in many, as they were, for the most part, the production 
of men who, more or less unconsciously, were actuated with a 
spirit, however subdued, of opposition. But none of these attempts 
succeeded in maintaining themselves. The press of France, as a 
positive institution, with a visible existence and arecognised posi- 
tion, is practically confined in the times of Louis XIV. to the 
harmless dissertations in the Journal des Savants and the alter- 
nately lying and meagre paragraphs of the Gazette. This could 
not satisfy the increasing curiosity of a people whose natural live- 
liness was taking a strong turn towards literary inquiry, while 
stirring events, brought home to their doors, unavoidably excited 
profound emotions. But to give vent to these emotions in France 
was impossible. Those who were under their influence had to seek 
a foreign soil if they wished to give utterance to their feelings. 
Holland preved then the favourite refuge place for those fugitives 
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from inquisitorial censorship, and there a French periodical lite- 
rature sprang up which, from its amount and extent acquiring 
almost an indigenous character, exercised immense influence on 
the intellect of the mother country, and proved the cradle for 
nurturing that infant spirit of French journalism unnaturally 
expelled from its native home. It is well-known how the wide 
circulation of the Holland Gazette, “that vehicle of all slander,” 
with its stinging diatribes and still more stinging true reports made 
the majesty of Louis XIV. turn pale with impotent frenzy, and 
carried sleepless nights to his bewildered ministers. M. Hatin’s 
indefatigable industry has established the fact that there was no 
one paper bearing this title. It was an appellation generally ap- 
plied to the journals printed in the Republic, and has been pre- 
served in use by the accident of its figuring on the back of 
collections in the French libraries, which, on examination, prove 
to be composed from different journals. 

The student who wishes for a detailed account of the flood of 
writings that proceeded from the Dutch presses, we must refer to 
M. Hatin’s list. What we wish to point out is how the swamps 
of Holland, through the blessings of freedom, became the 
chosen abode of the best and noblest minds of France—a 
happy sanctuary alike for those who sternly refused to sacrifice 
conscience in submission to fanatical persecution, as for those 
whose irrepressible independence of temper could not bow defe- 
rentially to a prying police. Thither wandered the unswerving 
Huguenot, who cheerfully forsook home and wealth and 
honours to possess a temple for his cherished worship; thither 
emigrated the inoffensive Descartes, to find a retreat where, free 
from wanton interference, to abandon himself to abstract specu- 
lation ; and thither proceeded the keen and subtle intellect of 
a Bayle to indulge without hindrance his love for neat, incisive, 
and curious criticism. Les Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, 
a periodical founded by Bayle in 1684, and conducted by him for 
several years, is undoubtedly the most important production of 
the age. What Sallo might perhaps have done for the press was 
here thoroughly achieved in the calmly keen tone of this periodical ; 
in the sprightly language of its acute criticism French journal- 
ism was supplied with a model of its perfect art. Also the inte- 
rest which it awakened was intense, and the general attention 
excited by Bayle completes the strong similarity already existing 
in other respects between him and Voltaire, of whom he may be 
appropriately called the forerunner. ‘The play of his influence, 
like an electric current, impalpably shot through every layer of 
intellectual society, the bright sparkle of his easy dissertation 
kindling the smothered fire of French thought into the flame of 
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expression, and exercising the degree of fascination which converts 
men into unconscious imitators. 

Once, however, in spite of his absolute power, Louis XIV. 
found himself confronted by an opposition of native growth and 
homespun texture, which for a while made him experience a fire 
of criticism from within his own dominions. The subject that 
gave rise to this strong expression of opinion is hardly intelligible 
to us. Still more difficult is it to comprehend how it ever 
attained the interest to produce public agitation. It sprang from 
the perplexing controversy identified with the Jansenists and 
Molinists, and which culminated in the Bull Unigenitus 
launched by the Papal See against the former with the sanction 
of the French Court. The provisions of this Bull, the avowed 
work of the Jesuits, infringed traditions of the Gallican Church 
to which people in all ranks of society—the aristocracy, the par- 
liament, the literary profession and the middling classes—were 
largely attached with a fanatical affection. What, therefore, de- 
serves our notice, is how the one occasion on which the domestic 
policy of Louis XIV. wounded a really national chord in the 
feeling of the French people, coincides with the one occasion on 
which we meet a press of a sufficiently impersonal character to 
represent in its effusions a collective sentiment, and defy the 
identification of individual origin and authorship. 

The Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques was the name of a paper issuing 
from a clandestine press that circulated all over France, and 
harassed the Jesuits with unflagging perseverance. In vain was 
every effort made to detect its origin. In vain did the Archbishop 
of Paris thunder against it in episcopal denunciations—in vain 
was all the machinery of a hundred-eyed police put in movement 
to crush its existence. The Jansenist paper still continued to 
elude detection, and laughed the authorities to scorn by starting 
to light in some fresh quarter, when they congratulated themselves 
with at last having got it within their clutches. No clandestine 
press in any state of our day, however nursed by secret societies, 
ever attained a more effective organization than these Nouvelles 
Ecclesiastiques. ‘The “ Diary” of Barbier abounds with entries 
instancing the frantic efforts of Government to detect the origin 
of this audacious publication. 

“Tt would be printed everywhere,” says M. Hatin; “ sometimes 


here—sometimes there—to-day in a town, to-morrow in some village, 
in a cellar ora garret—even in the heart of a forest.” 


Barbier, who evidently was to some extent in the secret, 
tells us— 
“Tt is impossible to detect the writers of the Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques, 
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for it passes in fabrication through such a series of persons—all of them, 
by-the-bye, very honest folks—that the writer himself is never known by 
those who might be arrested. When the writer has composed his sheet 
from the materials he has in hand, he throws them into the fire, 
and gives his draft to another person. This person copies it, and then 
burns the original. A third person carries it to a printer, and also 
comes to fetch the copies for distribution in Paris. There are perhaps 
twenty offices in the different quarters of the town, that is to say, 
twenty individuals, who each take perhaps a hundred copies. The 
same person does not carry the hundred copies to all the twenty offices, 
but twenty different persons ; and he who keeps an office pays for his own 
hundred copies. . . . If, now, one of these office-keepers came to be 
arrested this morning, all the others would be informed in an instant, 
and their copies would be at once transferred to another locality ; so 
that, let there be arrested whoever will, the machine still rolls on, 
and it is hardly possible to stop the circulation.” 


This was the case. Its opposition to the acts of Government 
made the ecclesiastical paper at that time an object of interest to 
a set of men who had not yet ventured to appear in public—the 
“ philosophes,—and their assistance secured for it a position that 
enabled it to drag on an existence for many years after its peculiar 
views had ceased to engage general interest. 

It is upon the conspicuous appearance of this literary sect 
before the public in the middle of the eighteenth century, that 
what first may claim to be considered a French Press starts to 
sight. This claim rests not upon the form given to its produc- 
tions, but upon their open and avowed spirit of controversy, re- 
flecting a pervading sentiment. This controversy was indeed 
restricted within the province of literary criticism and philo- 
sophical speculation. But that fact does not diminish its im- 
portance, for upon the field of these seemingly neutral domains 
thought and expression found the occasion for ripening into the 
strength from which was distilled the maddening spirit of political 
revolution. ‘The form of publication in which the polemics of 
this school most delighted to diffuse their views was the pamphlet 
and the squib. An incessant flood of such compositions inundated 
France, let loose by the brotherhood of freethinkers who ranged 
themselves under the banner of the Patriarch of Ferney. Their 
views did undoubtedly find expression in divers periodicals, but it 
cannot be said that there arose any one journal that figured as the 
organ of this party. Such a prominent position was only attained 
by the great work which endowed the party with a permanent 
name. The Encyclopedie, by the fact of its collective origin, its 
gradual publication, and the startling nature of its scope, at the 
time of its appearance, acquired the kind of influence proper to a 
leading journal. But by its nature this publication could not 
serve as an instrument for the controversy in which its authors 
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and partisans were perpetually engaged. France therefore was 
overrun in the course of this hot discussion with an infinity of 
controversial literature, bulky discourses and stinging replies, 
witty pamphlets and libellous lampoons. Their importance in 
reference to the press lies solely in their outspoken language— 
the first instance of public discussion. It is impossible to review 
these productions in the limits of this paper. To do so would be 
tantamount to a review of the whole batch of Encyclopedic 
writers, especially Diderot and Voltaire. But we will dwell on 
what may be considered the culminating point of the great debate, 
the quarrel between Voltaire and Fréron, the great champion of 
the olden views, for it affords a complete illustration of the spirit 
in which the contest was carried on, and of the condition in which 
the Press stood to Government. 

Fréron occupies a position in the French literary world of the 
eighteenth century analogous to the one now held by Louis 
Veuillot; only it would be doing him an injustice to put the 
literary worth of his writings on a level with those of his suc- 
cessors. Brought up by the Jesuits and imbued with a deep 
conviction in the principles of their doctrine, Fréron was the 
ardent and sincere advocate in speculations of orthodoxy, in lite- 
rature of the great writers of the age of Louis XIV. For these 
views Fréron gallantly did battle with the constancy of a zealot. 
But in his untiring animadversions of the new spirit of the 
age, his criticism contrasts favourably with the coarse vitupera- 
tion of Veuillot and the disgusting personalities too repeatedly 
indulged in by his Encyclopedic opponents. Fréron was 
thoroughly old-fashioned, and even bigoted; but his unflinch- 
ing efforts to the last in behalf of a losing cause, were marked 
with a rare command of temper, and a degree of literary merit 
which has generally not been done justice to, under the impres- 
sion of Voltaire’s pungent satire. In 1754, after having already 
distinguished himself in several publications, Fréron started his 
periodical L’ Année Littéraire. “Its object,” says M. Hatin, 
“was the demolition, so to say, of Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists ; and this object he pursued for five-and-twenty years 
with a perseverance and an animosity, but also, it must be 
acknowledged, with an energy and courage, of which the annals 
of literature offer no other example.” . It was impossible for the 
writer of such a publication not to come into direct collision with 
Voltaire, and Fréron was besides not the man to avoid confront- 
ing an antagonist. But although his criticism darted upon the 
productions of this prolific writer, as in rapid succession they left 
the press, Voltaire for some years, contrary to his custom, re- 
frained from retorting, until an article in the beginning of 1752 
stung his subdued passion into a paroxysm of frenzy. In a re- 
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view of some recent publication, Fréron inserted the following 
sketch :-— 


“Tf amongst us there existed an author who passionately loved 
glory, and who yet often mistook the means of acquiring it ; sublime 
in some of his writings, truckling in all his actions; sometimes happy 
in depicting great, always himself occupied by little passions ; who 
unceasingly would recommend union and equality amongst men of 
letters, but, coveting himself the sovereignty in Parnassus—would no 
more than the Grand Turk suffer one of his brethren to share his 
throne; whose pen would breathe but probity and greatness of mind, 
and himself would incessantly be laying snares for good faith, and would 
change creed as might suit times and place—in London an Independent, 
in Paris a Catholic, a Zealot in Austrasia, and an Indifferent in Ger- 
many; if, I say, our country should have produced a writer of this 
character, I feel convinced that out of regard for his talents one would 
pardon the failings of his mind and the vices of his heart.” 


The number of the periodical with this unmistakeable satire 
circulated in Paris with the rapidity proper to a society greedy of 
scandal and gossip. Voltaire bounded with rage from his easy- 
chair at Ferney, on hearing of the effect it had produced. The 
“insect” that had dared to sting his grandeur in this signal mode 
he vowed should be crushed by fair means or foul, and as 
Fréron refused to allow himself to be intimidated by threats of 
official persecution, Voltaire discharged upon the “ malevolent 
viper” a terrific torrent of obscene virulence which the curious 
reader may study for himself in Le Pauvre Diable—a crushing 
satire ; the 18th canto of the “ Pucelle,” where Fréron appears as 
a galley-slave ; and especially in the play of the ‘“ Ecossaise,” 
where, under the disguise, if it can be called so, of Frélon, he is 
pilloried in the character of an infamous spy and venal informer. 
No imagination can realize to itself the stream of abuse which is 
here poured down upon the devoted head of the audacious critic. 
It must have exhausted even all the virulent faculties of Voltaire’s 
genius to furnish such a profusion of vituperation. But Fréron 
was proof to invective, and himself reviewed the production in a 
tone of irony which increased Voltaire’s exasperation. With his 
usual habitual love for disguises, Voltaire had published the 
Ecossaise anonymously, and on the title-page even introduced it as 
a translation from Hume. Fréron in his review proved this 
forgery, and thus wittily expressed his reasons for not believing 
that Voltaire could be its real author :— 


“What grounds are there, in fact,” he said, “ for fancying that so 
middling a production has proceeded from so fine a pen? It has 
reached me how some petty scribblers pretend that it is myself who am 
meant under the name of Frélon. Welland good. Let them believe, 
or feign to believe so, and let them do their best to make others believe 
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the same. But if it is really myself whom the author has in view, 
then I draw the conclusion that M. de Voltaire cannot have written 
the play. For that great poet, rich in genius, especially of invention, 
would never stoop into a plagiarist of M. Piron, who long ago inge- 
niously called me Frélon...... Besides, would M. de Voltaire ever 
venture to call a person a scoundrel? He knows too well the obliga- 
tions of decency and what is due to himself and others. ..... Tam 
accustomed to the petty resentment of writers, and will recount a true 
anecdote on this subject. A very celebrated French author, who had 
retired to a German court, wrote a book, of which I found it impos- 
sible to say much praise. My criticism hurt his vanity. Being asked 
one day for news frgm France, he replied that he had received none. 
The conversation happening then to turn on me, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, 
poor Fréron! he has been condemned to the galleys ; he has just left in 
chains; they have written me this from Paris.’ The author was 
questioned as to the causes which had brought this misfortune on me; 
he was requested to communicate the letter with the strange news. 
He replied that he had only been informed of the fact, without any 
further explanation, and that he had torn the letter. Every one 
perceived then at once that it was a pleasant effort of his wit. I 
myself could not avoid laughing when some friend wrote me the 


happy sally.” 


The anecdote was but too true, and the point in this stoical 
criticism incited Voltaire to further aggressions. He was bent 
on having the Ecossaise represented on the stage. The theatre, 
like the press, was under the absolute control of authority. 
But Voltaire was a man possessed of interest in the highest 
quarters. He was on intimate terms with great men, and he was 
an object of fear in his literary capacity to people not endowed 
with Fréron’s imperturbability. The licence which would have 
been refused to the obscure author of an unobjectionable satire, 
and was on repeated occasions refused to poor Fréron, was readily 
granted for the representation of a disgusting libel, when the 
work of the redoubtable patriarch of the powerful sect of the 
Philosophes. It was the case of absolute government quaking 
within its apparent stronghold at the shadow of a public opinion. 
On the 26th July, 1760, the Ecossaise was performed at the 
Comédie Francaise before an applauding audience impressed from 
the ranks of Voltaire’s fanatical partisans. But Fréron was to 
be cowed by no intimidation. In the first tier his wife, by his 
express command, occupied a conspicuous seat. The poor woman, 
overcome by the strain upon her nerves, could not endure the 
trial to which she was put under the vociferous jeers of an 
insulting audience, and had to be carried out of the house. But 
Fréron himself, in a front stall, sat through the whole representa- 
tion, studiedly regardless of the thousand eyes converging upon 
him, and of his being the object of the play. It is certainly the 
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most extraordinary example of imperturbable stoicism on record. 
This was not, however, his last throw. In a lively and witty 
paper, under the title of an “ Account of a Great Battle,” Fréron 
intended to narrate in his periodical the events of the evening, 
describing under happy names the frantic exertions upon that 
occasion of the chief votaries of the philosophical party. The 
paper is so clever and sprightly, that Voltaire might not have 
been ashamed of its authorship; while the names applied are free 
from gross personality or offensive designation, and require some 
knowledge of the parties to be recognised. Yet the censor who 
had sanctioned the performance of the Ecossaise, demurred to give 
his imprimatur to this slight retort. Fréron appealed then to the 
head of the Department. But even that functionary, although 
he listened kindly to his remonstrance, insisted upon considerable 
erasures. The end of the paper especially gave rise to long 
discussion. Fréron described how, after the glorious success of 
the evening, the Senate of Philosophes had commanded an 
assembly in the Tuileries gardens, there to sing a solemn Te 
Voltairium. ‘This was declared profane, and it was only upon 
the following representation that Fréron secured the conservation 
of this sally: “I beg of you,” he wrote to the functionary, “ to 
sanction this touch. The whole of my article is made with a 
view to this stroke, and I am lost without it. I implore you to 
grant me the favour. I am not guilty of an invention when 1 
say that I have read the J’e Voltairium to two bishops. Nothing 
is more certain and more true. I shall have the honour of naming 
them when I shall have the one of seeing you. They did nothing 
but laugh.” Voltaire, however, was not of this opinion, and in his 
private correspondence vented his indignation. ‘‘ Fréron’s name 
is certainly that of the last of mortals, but that of his protector 
undoubtedly would be the name of the last but one,’ is one of his 
frantic ejaculations ! 

The functionary who, on this occasion, dealt these. unequal 
awards, was none else than the upright and conscientious Males- 
herbes, whose name is still popularly associated with integrity, 
and whose liberal sentiments were at no time hidden. In his 
duties as Superintendent of the Press, he acted with a liberality 
ungrudgingly borne witness to by the writers of the time, and 
yet we find him, over and over again, behaving in a manner which 
we must term vexatious and absurd, if not positively unjust. It 
is that the system was such as to render impossible an adminis- 
tration of the press on anything like sound principles. There 
existed no right except in virtue of favour. Such asystem could 
perfectly connive at licence—it never could tolerate the shadow 
of liberty in the press. A publication could only exist in virtue 
of a concession on the part of a power by law irresponsible. 
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When this power was strong, its stringency would be extreme, 
while from its weakness there could be readily extorted a tacit 
countenance essentially mischievous to public morality, because 
depending on accident, and necessarily associating in public esti- 
mation the authority of Government with a degrading versatility 
of resolution. No licence was a safeguard against persecution ; 
and nothing was commoner than the subjection of an author to 
imprisonment by command of the police, for some offence in a pub- 
lication, which, nevertheless, had been duly approved by the censor. 
That functionary, indeed, served for little else than a target to 
receive the complaints and effusions of all (and their number 
was legion), whose susceptibilities chose to take umbrage at a 
printed statement. Malesherbes’ “ Memoirs” need be read to 
conceive the petty troubles with which that magistrate was per- 
petually driven to the verge of distraction. At one time 
D'Alembert requests him to prohibit Fréron’s making mention of 
his name; at another he receives a remonstrance against the un- 
seemliness of allowing it to be printed that Italian music alone 
was good. Yet these were the lesser obstacles with which a 
writer had to contend. At every movement he was exposed to 
arbitrary punishment at the summary injunction of the Lieutenant 
de Police, if he had been unfortunate enough to offend a person 
possessed of interest. On one occasion Fréron, in praising an 
actress of the day, paid a compliment to her private character. 
This was construed by the jealousy of the famous Mademoiselle 
Clairon, into an allusion, by contrast, to her own behaviour. The 
consequence was a lettre de cachet against the unfortunate culprit, 
and Fréron only escaped being locked up in the dungeon of Fort 
PEveque by a timely retreat, until his friends obtained, through 
the Queen, the revocation of the iniquitous order. 

In 1777 there appeared the Journal de Paris, which only de- 
serves notice from the fact of its being the first daily paper issued 
in France. On the death of Count Guibert, its editor, Suard, 
inserted a necrology which caused Marshal Segur, then Minister 
of War, to write the following letter to the censor:—“I have 
read in the Journal de Paris an article containing a panegyric of 
the late Governor of the Invalides, which was inserted without 
my assent. I request you to direct the editor of this sheet to 
print nothing in it about the army without having obtained my 
approval, and, above all, never to dare print my name, whether 
for good or bad.” In the very year of its appearance this journal 
had been suspended for some weeks at the instigation of a foreign 
Princess. The ex-King of Poland, father of Marie Leczinska, 
had contemplated a matrimonial alliance with the Princess 
Christine of Saxony. Its negotiation was confided to the witty 
Chevalier de Boufflers, who was despatched on his errand with 
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such haste as not even to be allowed time to recover first from a 
swollen face. His mission met with a very bad reception, and Bouf- 
flers gave vent to his sense of the want of courtesy he had encoun- 
tered in verses which circulated in the salons of Paris. They found 
their way into the Journal de Paris, and the Princess was so in- 
dignant at the outrage that she procured the summary suspension 
of the paper. These are the offending verses :— 


“ Avec une joue enflée, 

Je débarque tout honteux, 
La princesse boursoufflée, 
Au lieu d’une en avait deux, 
Et Son Altesse sauvage 
Sans doute a trouvé mauvais 
Que j’eusse sur mon visage 

. La moitié de ses attraits.” 


Everybody at all interested in the history of the last century, 
has some acquaintance with the voluminous “ Mémoires Secrets” 
that go under the name of Bachaumont. They are a compilation 
from the conversations in the salon of Madame Doublet. For 
forty years this lady gathered around her the gossip and scandal 
of Paris, which was drawn up by some of her votaries in the form 
of a manuscript relation regularly circulated amongst a set of 
select subscribers. ‘This peculiar gazette was an object of espe- 
cial annoyance to the Government, for its tone was as malicious 
as its circle of readers was distinguished in rank and talent. The 
Duce de Choiseul, who was the lady’s nephew, in vain tried to in- 
timidate the perverse temper of her society. At last he addressed 
the following despatch to the Lieutenant de Police :— 


“ Versailles, 24th March, 1762. 


“Madame Doublet informed yesterday the Abbé de Breteuil that 
M. de Blenae’s entire squadron was taken by the enemy. Madame de 
Doublet’s news, which is false, and of which I have no knowledge, 
does no harm to the king’s squadron, but a deal of harm to the funds. 
After the misfortunes that proceed from Madame Doublet’s shop, I 
could not avoid informing the king of the fact, and of the intolerable 
imprudence of the news coming from this woman, my dearly beloved 
aunt. His Majesty has therefore commanded me to direct you to go 
to Madame Doublet and instruct her that, should a piece of news again 
be found coming from her house, the king will lock her up in a convent, 
where she will no longer diffuse reports as impertinent as they are 
contrary to the king’s service.” 


But Madame Doublet laughed at the Government, and down 
to the moment of her death continued to indulge her insatiable 
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passion for gossip, her last words being a request for a piece of 
news with which to gratify her friends in the next world. 

Such was the system which prevailed with regard to the press 
down to the very hour of the French Revolution—a system at 
once vicious and inefficient, inevitably clinging to the profes- 
sion of principles incompatible with any kind of regulated con- 
ditions, and driven to remedy their impossible stringency by expe- 
dients entirely arbitrary in disposition, and convicting the Govern- 
ment of weakness. Yet to the last these official censors and 
licensers of intellect continued to figure upon the crumbling 
ramparts of the sinking polity, tamely brandishing the wands 
of their hollow dignity at the angrily rising tide of free thought 
which meanwhile in their rear was rapidly invading the realm 
through the cracks in its starting foundation. The last years of 
the monarchy present indeed an astonishing spectacle of chaotic 
and incoherent action in regard to the press. ‘The old pretensions 
to despotic supervision, continued in mock state side by side 
with a feverish and licentious productiveness, divested of all 
attempt at disguise—the example of contempt for the formal 
prohibitions of authority being repeatedly set by the very persons 
indissolubly linked with its most perfect embodiment. It is 
well known how, in the period of her girlish inexperience, the 
giddy temper of Marie Antoinette lent the brilliant countenance 
of her favour to the popularity which hailed the pointed shafts 
shot by the wit of Beaumarchais against the established order of 
society. The same thoughtless love of fun made her for some 
time take under her protection Linguet, best known for his 
Mémoires sur la Bastille, and the Annales Politiques, who, by 
his pungent sarcasm and paradoxical diatribe, is the truest re- 
presentative of that frowning and discontented humour which 
immediately preceded the convulsion of the Revolution. Linguet 
was essentially an acrid and indefatigable quarreller. There was 
no surer means to excite his animosity against any object, than 
the fact of its being in the enjoyment of favour. He quarrelled 
with his own order, the law; he made the Academy and the 
Philosophes an especial object of his satire ; he never ceased to 
denounce the Government of France as a tissue of injustice and 
abomination ; he found happiness in holding up to ridicule every 
existing institution and every prevalent notion, especially devo- 
ting his best talents to the paradoxical glorification of Oriental 
despotism as the embodiment of justice. He was, in short, a man 
whose soul would centre its delight in a grievance that offered an 
occasion for raising a loud, ringing protest. With his perpetual 
revelations and fierce diatribes in every direction, Linguet was an 
incessant alarm-bell, exactly to the taste of a generation 
thoroughly ijl at ease at heart, and in an unconscious nervous 
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expectation for the imminent advent of some change. Voltaire 
nicknamed him the modern Aretino and Linguet himself defined 
his character as obstinate, irascible, and inflexible. 

It was in 1774 that Linguet began his career as journalist. 
He was then already well known for his great powers of contro- 
versy, which he had originally exhibited in a quarrel with the 
members of the Bar, who had expelled him from their corporation. 
His vanity had likewise exposed him to a rebuff in the pursuit of 
a seat in the Academy, which had stung him into a violent attack 
on D’Alembert, at that time the presiding genius of that august 
assembly. It was probably the interest taken in these frequent 
effusions which induced the speculating publisher, Panckoucke, 
to engage Linguet as the editor of a new paper called the Jour- 
nai de Bruxelles. Within two years of its appearance, Linguet, 
giving unbridled course to his own overflowing gall, involved 
Panckoucke in such embarrassment that the latter gladly obeyed 
the command to remove him from the editorship of his journal. 
The immediate cause of this order was a violent diatribe, full of 
stinging invective against the Academy, on the occasion of La 
Harpe’s admission. It was now that Linguet went abroad, and 
started in England the Annales Politiques—a periodical which 
created an immense sensation—occupying in the journalistic 
world immediately preceding the Revolution, a position that 
may be likened to the position obtained in the world of polite 
letters by the works of Rousseau and Voltaire. Here he discharged 
with unflinching audacity the wormwood of his sarcasm upon his 
enemies, and these were everybody. The first number contained 
a characteristic dedication to Louis XVI. “Sir,” it runs, “ after 
having spent my life in doing battle for the oppressed, I have 
become in my turn a victim of oppression. But I have the con- 
fidence that your Majesty will avenge me when the obstacles 
shall have been effaced that ‘hitherto have prevented my 
complaints from reaching you.” In spite of the impudent bold- 
ness of his language, and in spite of his direct attack upon the 
principal minister of the day, M. de Vergennes, the Annales 
Politiques circulated in France. Their admission had been made 
the subject of a Cabinet Council, where, after considerable debate 
it was resolved, that although no licence should be accorded to 
the periodical, its circulation should be tacitly connived at. And 
what may have been the reason for this decision? Probably the 
following entry in Metra’s Corréspondance Secréte explains 
it. ‘“‘No. 18 of Linguet’s Journal has keenly wounded our 
superb Academy. ‘The chief members came to M. Amelot, the 
Minister who has the Department of Paris, and requested him 
no longer to permit the introduction of this scandalous publi- 
cation. ‘I am extremely grieved, gentlemen,’ was the reply, ‘I 
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cannot grant your request; the king, the queen, and all the 
royal family read no other than Linguet’s Journal, and they read 
it with indescribable pleasure.’” Linguet, however, allowed him- 
self to be so completely led away by his paradoxical and vindic- 
tive humour, as at last to become its victim, in spite even of 
such august protection. The high court of the Paris Parliament 
commenced a prosecution against him for libellous defamation, and 
Linguet, having pushed his audacious self-confidence so far as to 
venture within the limits of French jurisdiction, was arrested and 
thrown into the dungeons of the Bastille on the 2nd Sept. 1780, 
where he remained for two years. On his liberation, he'immediately 
sped to England. There he relieved himself of his suppressed bile 
in those famous Mémoires sur la Bastille, well characterized as 
“the first blow of the pickaxe dealt. at that old stronghold of 
despotism,” and then proceeded to resume the issue of his former 
periodical, which now, however, was no longer even tacitly tolerated 
in France, until, on the outbreak of the Revolution, the shackles 
set on the press were momentarily knocked off, and Linguet esta- 
blished himself in Paris. 

We have now arrived at a point where, for the present, we must 
close our sketch of the history of the French press. It will at 
once strike the observer how very imperfect was the shape of its 
development in the period which we have been reviewing. It is 
a press of proclamations or of pamphlets, but hardly one of 
journalism. It is either the direct and avowed organ of Govern- 
ment communication, or it is the acknowledged communication 
of individual opinions, with the solitary exception of the clan- 
destine Jansenist journal. In this shape the press was trans- 
mitted to the generation who performed the Revolution, as an 
instrument wanting in all conditions of its own. The public, 
unaccustomed to connect certain fixed obligations and certain 
recognised opinions with the duties of a press, was disposed, 
therefore, to regard a journal as a matter depending as absolutely 
on personal disposition and personal conformation as the sound 
of voice. Hence the want of any natural defence against 
misguidance through the press ; for a public which, while eager for 
political information, was ignorant of the true tests of sound 
political writing, extended a superstitious reverence to the 
journalistic form of publication. Thus it happened that in turns 
the public press as readily and as influentially served to circulate 
the savage yell of Marat’s insane denunciations, or the obscene 
bray of the Pére Duchesne’s swinish brutality, as the magniloquent 
appeals of Mirabeau. And this state of things is not confined to 
a period of wild turmoil. The French press has never emancipated 
itself from personal connexions. During the epoch of constitu- 
tional Government, there appeared no political journal which 
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assumed a high and national stand, free from any close bond with 
individual politicians. Every paper was popularly recognised as 
the organ of some aspirant or of some political set, desiring the 
achievement of some particular object or some particular move. 
The Journal des Débats has indeed put forward pretensions to a 
higher position, but still, the one it has really taken up falls far 
short of what is requisite for an efficient leading journal. During 
the time of Parliamentary rule, its dislike of faction made it sink 
too much into a shadow of the minister in power, and since the 
advent of the Imperial régime, it has been repeatedly led into 
tactics which, inspired by the peevishhumour of the Academy, are 
essentially factious, and foreign to national feeling. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes alone seems to us to have acquired a superior 
position, by reflecting with calm and dispassionate evenness those 
liberal tendencies that certainly, although vaguely and imperfectly, 
have laid hold on French intellect ever since 1789. Also we see 
it in possession of a tacit supremacy which at once distinguishes 
itin the French press. It is with great interest that we look for- 
ward to the next volume of M. Hatin’s work, in the hope that it 
will afford us as abundant materials for studying the later period of 
the French press, as it has already afforded us material for the 
earlier period. The literary talent to be found in the French press 
entitles it of itself to a high rank. That characteristic quality 


which has weakened its practical power as an institution, has 
indemnified for that loss by a literary point superior to that of 
our own. For individualism brings out and sharpens the peculiar 
qualities that constitute the perfection ef literary art, while the 
broad vigour of our English press is, to some extent, undoubtedly 
coupled with a tone wanting in the graces of refinement. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


VOLUME of “ Essays and Reviews,”* the contributions of several 

writers, is a work that in a less pusillanimous age would awaken ad- 
miring sympathy as well as provoke open and spirited opposition. In 
noticing the various Essays, whose tendency is thus briefly indicated, we 
must bear in mind that their authors, of whom six are clergymen, “ hold 
themselves responsible for their respective articles only ;” that “they 
have written in entire independence of each other and without concert 
or comparison ;’’ and that it has been their common purpose “ to illus- 


trate the advantages derivable to the cause of religious and moral 
truth, from a free handling, in a becoming spirit, of subjects peculiarly 
liable to suffer by the repetition of conventional language and from 
traditional methods of treatment.’ Moreover, their social and official 
position, their learning, their abilities, their sincerity, courage, and 
earnest reverential spirit, as attested by their joint publication, entitle 


them to an unprejudiced and considerate hearing. 

Of the seven articles thus introduced, four may be classified as gene- 
rally, though not absolutely, critical or negative ; and three as generally, 
though not absolutely, affirmative or constructive. We shall endea- 
vour, concisely, to exhibit the cardinal propositions of each contribu- 
tion, beginning with the prior division. 

The second Essay in the present volume, written by Dr. Rowland 
Williams, Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew, St. David’s College, 
Lampeter, and Vicar of Broad Chalke, Wilts, has for its subject Bun- 
sen’s Biblical Researches. With Bunsen Dr. Williams generally finds 
reason to agree, where he has been best able to follow him. With him, 
he appears to regard the traditions of Babylon, Assyria, &c., as con- 
firming, yet modifying, our interpretation of Genesis. The notices of 
man’s early history, in that book, he seemingly characterizes as half 
ideal, half traditional. In Bunsen’s view, and we infer in that of Dr. 
Williams also, the deluge becomes a natural and local event; the com- 
mon Biblical chronology is set aside; and a vast extension of time 
beyond its limits is demanded. “That there was a Bible,” says the 
Vicar of Broad Chalke, before our Bible, “and that some of our present 
books, as certainly Genesis and Joshua, and perhaps Job, Jonah, and 
Daniel, are expanded from simpler elements, is vindicated in the book 
before us (Bunsen’s “ Divine Government in History”) rather than 
proved, as it might be.” Reminding us of the concessions of Butler, 
Middleton, Bishop Kidder, Archbishop Newcome, and Dr. Arnold, 
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which resolve, or tend to resolve, secular prognostication into contem- 
poraneous history, Dr. Williams implies that David did not foretel the 
exile, though it is mentioned in the book of Psalms: that the book of 
Isaiah is not the work of one author, but is composed of elements of 
different eras; and that the Maiden’s Child (Isa. vii. 16) was really 
born in the reign of Ahaz; that the mystical personage (ch. liii.) typi- 
fies the collective Israel or prophetic remnant, with a possible reference 
to the figure of Jeremiah, who tinged the delineation of the true Israel. 
Yet “in accepting frankly the belief of scholars” in these as in many 
other instances, neither Bunsen nor his expositor seems to “despair of 
Hebrew prophecy as a witness to the kingdom of God.” 

The third Essay was contributed by the now to be lamented Baden 
Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
It deals with “ the Study of the Evidences of Christianity ;” announcing 
the order of Nature to be the dominant scientific idea of inductive 
philosophy, and the sole principle and criterion of proof and evidence 
in the region of physical and sensible truth. Testimony is described 
“as a second-hand assurance; a blind guide that can avail nothing 
against reason ;” and the true acceptance of revelation is declared to 
be “most worthily and satisfactorily based” on the apostolic assurance 
of faith. To “have any evidence of a deity working miracles, we must 
go out of nature and beyond reason.” For miracles are either resolv- 
able into extraordinary natural facts, in which case they are no miracles 
at all, or they are objects and not evidences of faith, recognisable on 
religious grounds, incapable of investigation by reason, and not even 
amenable to its dominion. Thus it would seem that in the domain 
of matter a miracle is a fiction; in that of spirit it is a fact! 

- We come now to the Essay on “ Mosaic Cosmogony,” by Mr. C. W. 
Goodwin, the fifth in the volume. It opposes the conviction of geo- 
logists of all religious creeds, that “ the earth has existed for an immense 
series of years, to be counted by millions rather than by thousands,” 
to the teaching of the Mosaic narrative, that the world was made in 
six days. It complains that the conciliators not only unscrupulously 
tamper with the Hebrew Record, and in general divest the text of all 
meaning, but are not agreed among themselves, Miller contradicting 
Chalmers, and Buckland and Pratt rejecting Miller’s principle of inter- 
pretation. Mr. Goodwin’s own conclusion is, that the narrative in 
Genesis is not an authentic utterance of divine knowledge, but a human 
utterance which it has pleased Providence to use in a special way for 
the education of mankind. 

The seventh Essay, on the Interpretation of Scripture, the last in the 
volume, is also the last of those which we have called critical. Its 
author, the Rev, Benjamin Jowett, Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Oxford, regards the Bible as “the witness of God in the 
world, anticipating in a rude and primitive age the truth that was to 
be,” and contends that it ought to be subjected to the same hermeneu- 
tical processes as other books. In Mr. Jowett’s view, inspiration would 
seem not to be inconsistent with inaccuracies of language, nor with varia- 
tions of fact, in the historical narratives, nor with the theory of an orally 
preserved tradition as the source of the synoptical Gospels. 
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Of the three more constructive Essays, two are mainly theoretical, 
while one has a practical bearing. In the initial article, “the Educa- 
tion of the World,” by Dr. Temple—Chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, 
and head-master of Rugby School—the human race is represented as 
under a system of Providential instruction. The field prepared forthe 
dissemination of Christianity included the four constituent parts made 
up of Rome, Greece, Asia, and Judea. Judea disciplined the con- 
science; Rome the will; Greece the reason and taste; Asia the spiri- 
tual imagination. "With European barbarism Judaism revived, in the 
Papal system of the Middle Ages. The Reformation succeeded with 
its lesson of toleration. Christendom then learned to find her stand 
point in the Bible, the study of which, concludes Dr. Temple, is the 
immediate work of the day. Should that study lead to a rejection of 
the literal sense of the first chapters of Genesis, or to the conviction 
that there are inaccuracies and even interpolations and forgeries in the 
Bible, the author of this paper maintains that the substance of its 
teaching “ will not really be affected by anything of this sort.” 

The sixth Essay in this volume, by Rev. Mark Pattison, is entitled 
“Tendencies of Religious Thought in England.” It is a masterly 
production. Asserting that there is a law of continuity in the pro- 
gress of history, its author counsels us not to neglect those immediate 
agencies which had their origin towards the beginning of the eighteenth 
century—namely, 1. Toleration; 2. Methodistic and Evangelical 
Pietism; and 3. Rationalism. Rationalism is treated here as the 
mode of thinking common to all minds in this period. In the Deistical 
controversy, Mr. Pattison inclines to think the defence about as good 
as the attack, while characterizing its results—that “it is safer to be- 
lieve in a God, lest, if there should happen to be one, he might send us 
to hell for denying his existence’’—as a reductio ad absurdum of com- 
mon-sense philosophy. The Evidential school succeeded, he thinks, 
in vindicating the ethical, but failed in establishing the supernatural 
and speculative part of Christianity; thus “enriching the history of 
doctrine with a complete refutation of that method as an instrument 
of theological investigation.” Finally, Mr. Pattison concludes that 
evidences do not constitute theology, theology being, first, the specu- 
lative habit which transports the mind into another world; and, 
secondly, an ethical principle regulative of our conduct in this world. 

In a similar spirit, the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, in his Essay on 
“ The National Church,” founded upon a notice of one of the Séances 
Historiques de Genéve, defines the true Christian life to be the con- 
sciousness of bearing a part in a great moral order of which the highest 
agency upon earth has been committed to the Church. Wishing to 
make the English communion thoroughly catholic and comprehensive, 
he would remove theological restrictions and artificial discouragements. 
To promote this policy Mr. Wilson advises a rational application of 
ideology to the interpretation of Scripture, the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the Anglican formularies; and an enactment which, while leaving the 
Thirty-nine Articles as the ultimate law of the Church, not to be con- 
tradicted, should at once extend and confine relaxation—for the present 
at least—to the abolition of clerical subscription; the so-called WVa- 
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tionalty of the Church would thereby be emancipated, and a portion 
of the real property of the country would be enabled to circulate freely, 
unencumbered by family provisions at each succession, in requital for 
certain performances. 

This brief notice will afford some idea of the Vicar of Great Staugh- 
ton’s practical application of the general principle advocated in this 
thoughtful and fearless volume of “ Essays and Reviews.” 

It is seldom that we have to recommend so sterling a work as the 
Rev. John Cunningham’s “Church History of Scotland.”? And the 
higher praise is due to the author of a singularly impartial ecclesias- 
tical history, because the numerical smallness of the communion of the 
Church of Scotland, and the extreme ecclesiastical views which have 
generally characterized its more eminent members since the Reformation, 
would naturally lead us to anticipate some narrowness of treatment. 
And after a careful perusal of these volumes, we can say that the author 
shows himself to have succeeded eminently in his endeavour “to 
purge his heart of all leaven of polemical and party hatred, and to 
follow faithfully both truth and charity.” The principles of ecclesias- 
ticism may in some respects be studied with especial advantage in the 
Church History of Scotland, just as the workings of a political consti- 
tution may be better observed in a History of Athens or of Florence 
than in that of a large empire. And as the very same principles are 
found to be in conflict and in supremacy or depression in large and 
small States, so there is seen a like struggle for spiritual supremacy 
in the Geneva* of Calvin and Beza, in the Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and in Papal Christendom. Many causes have contributed 
to develope in the north of this island a claim to supremacy on the 
part of the Church as exclusive and excessive as that of Rome itself. 
Before the Reformation the power of the Scottish Church was at many 
times comparatively great, because of the feebleness of the monarchy. 
The theory of Calvin as to Chureh and State was adopted by the 
Scottish Reformers, and all but carried out with the same severity as 
it was by Calvin himself at Geneva. More recently the national feel- 
ing of the Scotch has been inclined to indemnify itself for the merging 
of the separate existence of their nation in the realm of Great Britain, 
by continuing to maintain that their ecclesiastical courts are subject to 
no supremacy in things spiritual—themselves being judges what things 
touch spirituals. The same claim of exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the civil courts is advanced by the sects which have separated from 
the Kirk as by the Kirk itself. As this principle is seen to be operating 
in the most interesting periods of the history, there is imparted a 
dramatic unity and interest to the narrative, which is scarcely to be 
found in any other ecclesiastical history, and to which Mr. Cunningham 
has given effect in a masterly manner. At the same time in depicting 
the most exciting scenes and in presenting the most agitating contro- 
versies, he never loses his calmness or his impartiality. It is a work 





2 “The Church History of Scotland, from the Commencement of the Christian 
Era to the present Century.’ By the Rev. John Cunningham, Minister of Crieff. 
2 vols, Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 1859. erek 
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which will take a first rank and is calculated to do infinite good in 
ecclesiastical circles, both Episcopalian and Presbyterian, from its truly 
impartial and unsectarian character. 

It is impossible to follow the author even in the most imperfect 
sketch through a range from the earliest planting of Christianity in 
the island, and the controversy respecting the Culdees, to the death of 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, in 1831, when he reverently closes, “ as approach- 
ing the region of living men where character is sacred and passion 
is strong.” We shall probably best do such justice to Mr. Cunningham 
- our limits permit by subjoining his estimate of the character of 

nox. 


“ Knox was not perfect, as no man is. He was coarse, fierce, dictatorial ; 
but he had great redeeming qualities—qualities which are seldom found in 
such stormy, changeful periods as that in which he lived. He was consistent, 
sincere, unselfish. From first to last he pursued the same straight, unswerv- 
ing course, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left; firm amidst con- 
tinual vicissitudes ; and if he could have burned and disembowelled unhappy 
Papists, he would have done it with the fullest conviction that he was doing 
God service. He hated Popery with a perfect hatred; and regarding Mar 
and her mother as its chief personations in the land, he followed them throug 
life with a rancour which was all the more deadly because it was rooted in 
religion. He was, perhaps, fond of power and popularity, but he gained them 
by no mean compliances. Ona question of principle he would quarrel with 
the highest, and having quarrelled, he would not hesitate to vilify them to 
their face. His hands were clean of bribes. He did not grow rich by the 
spoils of the Reformation. He was content to live and die the minister of St. 

iles’. Is not such an one, rough and bearish though he be, more to be 
venerated than the supple, time-serving Churchmen who were the tools of the 
English Reformation? Does he not stand out in pleasing relief from the 
grasping barons with whom he was associated, who hated monks because 
they coveted their corn-fields, and afterwards disgraced the religion they 
professed by their feuds, their conspiracies, and cold-blooded assassinations ?” 
—p. 407. 


In Messrs. Clark’s Theological Series, we have this quarter to notice 
a translation of another work of Professor Kurtz, his “Church History 
to the Period of the Reformation.”’* It is comprised in a single volume 
and will prove as generally acceptable, and to our minds more really 
valuable than any work comprised in the three issues—excepting 
always Neander’s Church History and Gieseler’s incomparable com- 
pendium. 

“ Hours with the Evangelists,” 4 is a very respectable attempt to 
vindicate the miraculous histories of the New Testament, from a point 
of view like that of the old Socinians, or that of Professor Norton. 
Dr. Nichols considers that most of the attempts to disturb the “ad- 
mitted” authorship of the Gospels have arisen from incredulity as to 





3 ‘* History of the Christian Church to the Reformation,” from the German of 
Professor Kurtz. With emendations and additions, by the Rev. Alfred Eder- 
sheim, Ph. D., Author of ‘‘ History of the Jewish Nation.” Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1860. 

4 ‘Hours with the Evangelists.” By I. Nichols, D.D, In 2 vols, Boston: 
Crosby and Nighols. 1860. 
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the miracles recorded in them. And he thinks he can establish the 
genuineness of the Gospels through the authority of St. Paul—that is, 
through the reference which he makes in 1 Cor. xv. to the fact of the 
Resurrection of Jesus and of His appearance to Cephas and the rest. 
(p. 125.) Yet it has often been noticed that St. Paul draws no dis- 
tinction between the appearance to himself on the road to Damascus 
and those which he had heard of to the other Apostles. There is 
nothing to show that the appearances to them were not of the same 
visionary or unsubstantial character as that to himself, and the whole 
of the reference to the Resurrection of Jesus in 1 Cor. xv., implies no 
more than a belief on the part of St. Paul of the resurrection, glorifi- 
cation, and heavenly life of Jesus—describes or vouches for nothing as 
to the manner of it, and is incapable of identification with the history of 
the Resurrection, of the appearances of the Forty Days, and of the visible 
Ascension, as. given in Luke xxiv. and Acts i. St. Paul, as Dr. Nichols 
himself observes justly, was not a witness at first hand, and “felt no 
special responsibility” as to the early history of the religion. He 
took the story from those sources which were open to all, in fact as he 
found it. And there is no evidence to show that he found it in the 
state in which we now have it in the Gospels—every reason to think 
from such allusions as he has made to it, that he found the tradition 
respecting the person and wonderful life of Jesus much less cireum- 
stantial than it afterwards became. At all events Dr. Nichols’ argu- 
ment is pervaded by this fallacy. St. Paul refers to a Resurrection of 
Jesus, therefore it must be the same in all particulars as that described 
by the Evangelists; therefore the Gospels are genuine books and their 
authors eye and ear witnesses; therefore, a// the miraculous particulars 
which they relate must be true. Looking at the question of the New 
Testament miracles in a more abstract way, Dr. Nichols thinks that they 
are instances of the interrupting or superseding of the operation of one 
law by the operation of another. Examples are familiar to us in nature 
of the counteracting of one Jaw by another—as for instance the action 
of the law of gravitation may be overpowered by the law of capillary 
attraction, as in the tubes of plants. And he says,— 

“If it display the wisdom of the Creator, that a capillary attraction has 
been provided in the vascular system of the vegetable to invert, for the benefit 
of that vegetable, the course which water would regularly pursue, I can see 
no conflictg and contrary arrangements if the laws of health and life were 
arrested in the great providence of Christianity, for the purpose of nourishing 
the plant whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.”—p. 152. 

This may be poetry, but appears to us neither logic, nor philosophy, 
nor theology, and we cannot think very highly of the critical faculty 
which can be satisfied with such an imaginary parallel as this between 
the combined action of different physical laws in order to the sustenta- 
tion and growth of a plant, and the supposed suspension of all known 
physical laws in the case of some of the Christian miracles.in order to 
the growth of a metaphorical Balm of Gilead. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s “ Seripture Studies” ® consist of an expository descrip- 


. “Alpha and Omega ; or, a Series of Scripture Studies.” By George Gilfillan, 
Minister of the Gospel, Dundee. London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1860 
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tion of the principal scenes depicted in Holy Writ, interpreted in the 
light of the doctrines usually deduced from them by the thoroughly 
evangelical school. There is no acrimoniousness of controversy in the 
book, and up to a certain point there is an apparent candour of dis- 
cussion ; but when the prosecution of discussion might lead to some 
conclusion at variance with the Evangelical creed, questions are shut 
up in the “ infallible authority of the Word of God,” and with a reminder 
ef the profaneness of intruding into mysteries which have not been 
revealed. Thus, with respeet to the Flood of Noah, which Mr. Gilfil- 
lan considers to have covered the whole globe, he says, not without 
a mixture of quaint and self-satisfied simplicity :— 


“ Tn reference to the geological and Genesis difficulties, we have some theo- 
ries probable, although none absolutely certain; but the flood of Noah seems 
to disdain all scientific sounding, and to wrap itself up in inscrutable dark- 
ness. No distinct traces of it are found in nature, since the shells and ani- 
mal remains which used to be thought its relics are now discovered to belong 
to a far more ancient period than that of the Noahitic Deluge. The flood, 
indeed, was a transient event, and by some, although not perhaps by the 
majority, is thought to have been not a violent convulsion, but a quiet uprise 
of waters, producing no marked changes either on the surface or the interior 
of the earth, Still it is curious, supposing large cities to have perished by 
it, that there are no human bones found in any part of the globe which can 
be traced to the destructive agency of the flood, although it is possible that 
these may have been swept away by the reflux of the waves, and are now 
reposing in the depths of the ocean. On the whole, a great weight of mys- 
tery rests upon this story of the deep waters ; and tilf the veil be raised, 
and the true explication arrive, we must just be content to look to it, as to 
some other parts of the Scripture narrative, such as the ten plagues of Egypt, 
Balaam’s ass, and Jonah’s whale, through the light of a strong and loyal 
faith.” —Vol. i. pp. 293, 294. 


Mr, Gilfillan and those who with him call in the aid of a “strong 
and loyal faith” to supersede the necessity of solving such difficulties 
do not perceive, we think, the complications which the miraculous 
theory involves, It is not an interference analogous to a creative fiat 
which will answer their purpose. It is not a single touch which 
will set the machine to rights. The miracle to create water enough 
for the deluge is not sufficient. Another miracle is required to take 
it away: another, as Mr. Gilfillan seems to apprehend, to remove the 
bones of men and traces of former human inhabitancy of the earth : 
moreover, a miracle, to counteract throughout the heavens. the astrono- 
mical derangements from the addition of bulk to the earth and its en- 
vironment ; and another miracle, to readjust the balance of the hea- 
venly bodies when the body of water was miraculously removed and 
annihilated. And we are sure thatif the terms of many of the Biblical 
miracles are clearly stated, the contradiction in terms will be found as 
glaring as that two and two make four. Bodies, for instance, cannot 
be gravitating and non-gravitating at one and the same time. The 
waters of the Deluge cannot be conceived of as gravitating relatively 
to the earth’s centre so as to envelope the globe, and non-gravitating 
relatively to the sun and moon, so as to obey no tidal laws. And in the 
interest of a rational explication of the supernatural narratives in the 
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Bible, a much more sure result, though more tedious, will be arrived at 
by an examination of the miraculous accounts in detail, by way of ana- 
lysing them into their necessary assumptions which will be found self- 
contradictory, than in a priori arguments about the competency of the 
Deity to work miracles, or in debates as to the definition of the word 
miracle itself, 

The purpose of Mr. Sargent in his “Critical Compendium’ is to 
supply the means of relieving the Hebrew and Greek Texts of the 
Bible from their present state of embarrassment, with a special view 
to the improvement of our own Authorised Version. For the most 
part Mr. Sargent executes his undertaking with the impartiality and 
singleness of purpose which becomes the critic. Occasionally he de- 
viates into the province of the expositor. He is more than sufficiently 
conservative, as will be evident from his very gentle dealing with the 
famous interpolation, 1 John, v. 7 :— 


“The much litigated passage,” he says, “ of the three heavenly witnesses, 
which received the sanction of Mill, Wetstein, Ernesti, Bengel, Drs. Hall and 
Macknight, together with Bishop Middleton, so far as it is dependent on the 
rendering of the Greek article, and was so energetically defended and maintained 
by the late Bishop Burgess, has been since adjudicated by the law of evidence on 
the side of Porson, Bishop Marsh, Dean [Bishop] Turton, Mr. Horne, and Bloom- 
field, to be a Latin gloss. The only Greek MS. of repute [repute ?] in its 
favour is the Codex Montfortianus, of Trinity College, Dublin, to which the 
date of the fifteenth century is assigned. From the strength, however, of its 
internal testimony and antithetical contrast with the earthly witnesses, it 
ought not peremptorily to be discarded, but may still be allowed to form a 
part either of the bracketed text, or a marginal comment.”—p. 386. 


Not unduly conservative is the “ History of the Creation and the 
Patriarchs,’” of which the first volume is before us, nor indeed unduly 
destructive, but somewhat hasty both in tone and matter. The author 
designs to counteract that superstitious veneration for the Biblical 
writings which regards them as literally infallible—an undertaking by 
no means superfluous. But it is hasty to say of Protestantism that 
having repudiated the infallible authority of the Pope, it has “ thrown 
itself into the arms of an infallible.Hebrew Pontiff.” For though 
many Protestants attribute an infallibility to the words of Scripture, 
Protestantism, as a principle, implies freedom of criticism, of inter- 
pretation, of judgment, in all points, as to the value of the Scripture 
and its several parts. Nor do the formal declarations of the principal 
Protestant Churches in their Confessions attribute to the Scripture 
that literal infallibility which the less enlightened among their mem- 
bers maintain, and which holds out an easy victory to the assailant. 
The many really shrewd suggestions which we meet with in the pre- 
sent volume as to the probable mode in which the mythical and 
legendary portions of the Book of Genesis took their actual form, 





6 «¢A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of the Holy 
Scriptures.” By Frederick Sargent. London: Longman and Co. 1860. 
7 “A History of the Creation and the Patriarchs ; or, Pentateuchism analytically 
— .’ Volume First. The Book of Genesis. London: George Manwaring. 
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would have been at least equally valuable without the addition of 
commonplaces about “designing priesthoods’ and “ pious frauds.” 
That there are traces of priestly craft in portions of the Pentateuch 
we fully admit, but the bulk of it is of spontaneous growth. That 
the principle of pious fraud is not extinct in our own day we are most 
fully persuaded; but it is a very unfortunate instance which our 
author produces of the ill-faith of the translators of the English Bible 
in 1611. It becomes his “duty to demonstrate” a “spurious inter- 
polation” in the authorized translation of John viii. 59, where “a 
pious fraud is committed.” Referring to Bagster’s “English Hex- 
apla,” he shows that according to the translations of Wickliff (1380), 
Tyndale (1534), Cranmer (1539), Geneva (1557), Rheims [Romish] 
(1582), the verse would run thus, “Then took they up stones to cast 
at him: but Jesus hid himself, and went out of the Temple;” and he 
attributes the addition by the translators of 1611 of the words “going 
through the midst of them, and so passed by,” to a wilful falsification, 
for the purpose of exhibiting in the person of the Son of Man another 
miracle in addition to the many recorded of him in the Gospels. 
Whether the additional words imply of necessity a miraculous passing 
through may well be doubted, but the unfortunate thing is, that so 
far from interpolating, the translators were only doing their duty in 
rendering what they found in the best Greek original of their day, al- 
though it had not been rendered in the Vulgate and the English ver- 
sions more immediately founded upon it. The clause itself may be 
spurious, or at least doubtful, and it is not in the Vatican MS., but 
there is so much at least to be said for it that it is retained by Scholz, 
and given in the very text which stands at the head of the English 
versions in the Hexapla. So that we are almost driven to think our 
Biblical critic ventured to say, “Now the Greek original does not 
make mention of any such miracle,”’ either without casting his eye to 
the top of the page he was consulting, or without being qualified to 
read the Greek which is there printed. The translators of 1611 un- 
doubtedly committed many faults, but they accomplished for their day 
a version superior to any European vernacular, and are not to be 
blamed if things known to be errors by us are now continued, which 
were not known to be errors by them. And nothing can be more 
puerile than the conclusion that the insertion of a (supposed) spurious 
passage in the English version “justifies the assertion that the intro- 
duction of similar passages in the original Scriptures are not unfre- 
quent.” The recoil from ill-founded criticism and inconclusive argu- 
ment is very damaging to the cause of religious reform. In the same 
interest it is also our duty to point out, that such an offensive and in- 
accurate statement as the following should have been avoided—* From 
the profundity of ignorance which distinguishes, and has always dis- 
tinguished, the Hebrew people, the master-mind of Moses stands out 
in bold relief’? (p. 12); and we hope the author will bear in mind in 
the sequel of his work, that to say things irritating to the feelings, 
whether of Jew or of Evangelical Christian, is the most effectual bar 
to their enlightenment. , 
Entirely free from all which can reasonably be considered offensive 
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to the prejudices of others, and composed throughout in a sincerely re- 
ligious and thoroughly earnest spirit, are Mr. Perfitt’s “‘ Discourses on 
Practical Religion.’”® He mentions in his preface that he has expe- 
rienced some petty opposition as a lecturer from the clerical third-rates 
of Chelsea: he has only been strengthened by it in good designs with- 
out being embittered. Though compelled to repudiate the popular 
teaching, he can acknowledge that vital truths concerning God and 
Man, Good and Evil lie at the root of it overlaid: and he can honour 
the great men through whose impulse it still has currency. Reason 
and the moral instinct forbid us to suppose that a Luther, a Bunyan, 
a Wesley, could have been consciously dishonest, or that what they 
taught could have been utterly devoid of truth. Yet Mr. Perfitt can 
deal courageously with the machinery of existing Churches, as in his 
Discourse on the “Saving of the Soul.” We heartily wish the author 
success in his undertakings. 

There are some curious points touched upon in Mr. Heywood’s 
paper on Biblical Revision.? ‘The main part of the profits of the 
presses of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge is derived from 
the printing of Bibles. It is very strange that at Cambridge the 
whole yearly profits of the press amounted in 1856 to no more than 
895/. Os. 5d., but at Oxford the revenue from printing Bibles and Prayer- 
Books was estimated by the commissioners at no less than 80001. a 
year. The cheapness of the Bibles supplied by these privileged 
printers would probably not be surpassed if the trade in them were 
open to competition. But there is one element in that cheapness 
which, if the paper duty is not to be repealed, it is most unfair and 
altogether unnecessary to continue to the Universities as part of their 
privileges—that is, the drawback of 14d. per lb. on the paper used by 
them in printing the Bibles. Among other subjects referred to by 
Mr. Heywood in connexion with revision of the English version is 
one which cannot be too frequently brought before the Bible-reading 
public—namely, that the headings of the chapters have not only no 
basis in the original, but have been subject to continual alterations in 
the English version without authority. They partake of the nature 
of a commentary, and are most objectionable. 

There is another subject which cannot be too frequently ventilated, 
so long as it is done at once forcibly and temperately—that of a re- 
formation or reconstruction of the Liturgy. This is essentially a 
question for the laity. The services of a National Church will, per- 
haps, long contribute to form the religious tastes and opinions of mul- 
titudes. And there is no parent who is not deeply concerned that the 
religious impressions received by his children at church should be those 





8 ‘Practical Religion contrasted with Theological Theories.” Discourses by 
Philip William Perfitt. London: George Manwaring. 1860. 

® “State of Authorised Biblical Revision, with references to recent Parliamen- 
tary Papers.” By James Heywood, F.R.S., B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Read before the Anglo-Biblical Institute, 3rd January, 1860. London: E. T. 
Whitfield. 1860. 

10 “The Liturgy and the Laity.” By Edward Shirley Kennedy, A.B., Cantab. 
London: Hatchard. 1860. 
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which he would himself approve; and that the services provided by 
the nation should not be such as to instil misconceptions of the Divine 
Being, or be likely to alienate from religious worship altogether. 
The objections to the Church of England service, as it now stands, are 
classed by Mr. Kennedy under the heads of—1. Obscurities ; 2. Con- 
tradictions ; 3. Inconsistencies ; 4. Repetitions; 5. Disbelief; 6. Ex- 
ample. There is a great deal in the pamphlet deserving the attention 
both of influential Churchmen and of public men. “The Prayer-book 
in its present form,” Mr. Kennedy concludes, “is the cause of care- 
lessness and insincerity in the observance of religious ordinances, and 
of consequent faithlessness and deception in the ordinary transactions 
of civil life—thus checking the growth of genuine Christianity, and 
inducing a low tone of public morality.”—(p. 36.) 

In much better taste, more intelligible, and really much more to 
the point than other works on the same controversy is Dr. Young’s 
“ Criticism on the Bampton Lecture for 1858.” He shows that 
the whole war is carried on in a region of shadowy abstractions, 
points out the futility of treating the Absolute, the Infinite, &., as 
if they were things, wherein we apprehend Mr. Mansel would entirely 
concur with him, and, which is more to his purpose, especially notes 
the confusion which has arisen to the lecturer from considering these 
abstractions as equivalent to the Absolute and Infinite Being—Cod. 
It follows hence that it is impossible for the lecturer, if he has suc- 
ceeded in the destructive portion of his undertaking, to succeed also 
in his orthodox reconstruction. If the Infinite, and all which belongs 
to it, is not an object of human thought, Dr. Young shows forcibly 
some of the applications of the doctrine which the Christian apo- 
logist—of whatever school—would find very distasteful. 


“ There is a doctrine, very venerable by antiquity, and as having been de- 
voutly held, as being held at this moment by myriads of the human race— 
the doctrine of Zhe Al/—no individual, personal God, but 7he 4//—one im- 
manent life for ever and ever developing itself, and absorbing back into itself 
what it gives forth, an everlasting egress and regress, outgoing and resump- 
tion. | alleged contradictions, its adherents might maintain, have no vali- 
dity. The subject does not belong to the sphere of human thought at all. It 
is inconceivable, and therefore the moment reason approaches it, it cam find 
in it nothing but contradictions. This high transcendental method of dismiss- 
ing objections would lead logically to some curious results. No Protestant, 
for example, could utter a word against such a dogma as transubstantiation, 
to name no other. The ultra Calvinists, also, to whom the lecturer seems to 
bear little love, and their doctrine of eternal justification and eternal repro- 
bation, would be perfectly safe. They have aaly to utter the magical words— 
* The Infinite is not an object of human thought at all—this belongs to the 
region of the Unconditioned, into which you have no right toenter’ . . . 
— Meanwhile, so far as the Bampton Lecturer is concerned, those wha have 
separated themselves from Christianity are completely triumphant, and have 
had conceded to them all that they ever contended for. They have always 








11 “The Province of Reason :” a Criticism of the Bampton Lecture on ‘‘ The 
Limits of Religious Thought.” By John Young, LL.D., Edin., Author of “The 
Christ of History,” ‘‘The Mystery—Evil and Good,” &c. &c. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. , 1860. 
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alleged, they do now allege, that Christianity has no foundation in reason, 
cannot stand on the ground of reason. The lecturer simply acknowledges 
the fact. In his view, Christianity is as full of as insoluble contradictions as 
he imagines philosophy to be. But it does not seem to occur to him, that 
in such a case wisdom would teach us not to adopt the one, because 
it is no worse than the other, but to reject both, for the same reason.”— 
pp. 281, 282. 

It is quite inexcusable that Dr. Young should throughout his book 
mis-spell Mr. Mansel’s name. In a note also, at p. 307, Dr. M‘Cosh 
becomes McOsh. 

Dr. M‘Cormae’s “ Aspirations”? rise from a heart full of affection 
for human kind and full of piety to the great Author of all. Gentle, 
pure, and deeply religious, the thoughts here recorded will be com- 
forting to many minds, for they are hopeful and encouraging. Though 
we must not despair of some such progress as he hopes for, it will be 
long before that union and co-operation of good influences, intellectual, 
and moral, political, social, and ecclesiastical, can be brought about, by 
which alone it can be effectually advanced. It is difficult to select 
from a book like the present, both on account of its form, and from 
its general excellence. We make room for one extract. 


“Tt was the noble conception of Oersted and Schelling as it was of Plo- 
tinus long before them, that the Divine will was one of reason, and that the 
world was a thought of God. What we term nature is thus an eternal dis- 
course on love, and truth, and every heavenly thing between man and the 
Divine. Tepid breezes fan the infant’s cheek, pleasant perfumes salute his 
nostrils, the gay parterre his eyes. He is conscious, as the lower animals are 
conscious, but in a little he begins to discern the intent of creation and of 
his own soul, and straightway that sacred, that holy converse begins, which, 
unless interrupted by Sin, endures for ever. And thus do we commune, as 
in a paradise, with the Divine, in the heavenly garden which is in man’s 
soul as in the ambient world. Viewed in this light, thought is of yet greater 
moment than the mutations of a world, since each thought is a reality, 
in short a soul. And wherever the soul feels, and is conscious of what it 
feels, it is conscious of everlasting life. I feel and think and love now, and 
therefore I shall feel, and think, and love for ever.”—pp. 285, 286. 


A Lecture by Professor Newman,’ delivered very recently at South- 
place Chapel, Finsbury, will attract notice. The author differs from 
usual opinions among liberals respecting the proper connexion of the 
State, as such, with religion and morals. And we must agree so far 
with the learned Professor as to think that if the true idea of a State 
could be realized, the spiritual and civil societies would so coincide, 
that the citizens as a Church would enforce upon the State that it 
should be guided by virtue in all international relations and in national 
legislation—while the State as a civil organization would so order 
itself as to place no stumbling-blocks in the way of the weak members 
of the spiritual or moral society. But the tendency of the Christian 





12 “ Aspirations from the Inner, the Spiritual Life, aiming to reconcile Religion, 
Literature, Science, Art, with Faith and Hope, and Love, and Immortality.” By 
Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. London: Longmans and Co. 1860. 

13 “The Service at South-place Chapel, Finsbury, on Sunday, May 20, 1860.” 
Conducted by Francis W. Newman. London: G. Manwaring, 1860, 
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Churches, both in the smaller sects and in the larger communions, has 
been fo substitute dogma for morality, as the basis of communion—and 
men will, we fear, long continue to lean for their hope of salvation 
upon their speculations rather than upon their virtue. The State 
necessarily in the end must hold itself aloof from being the teacher 
of a speculative creed, but in so doing runs a risk of withdrawing 
itself from the due moral influence which the Church should exercise 
upon it. The Church in its turn takes a lower and a lower tone, not 
only in respect of its creed—which is comparatively unessential to it, 
if it would but think so—but in respect of things virtuous, honest, 
and of good report, without the flourishing of which among its mem- 
bers, it is not really a spiritual society at all. It is true that we can- 
not make people virtuous, any more than we can make them believe 
in the Trinity, by Act of Parliament; but while a parliament has no right 
to prevent any man’s reading, hearing, or seeing that which may cause 
him to become a pure Theist instead of a Trinitarian, it has a right to 
keep out of his way that which will render him a vicious man instead 
of a virtuous one. At least it seems strange that the law may inter- 
fere with my neighbour’s exercise of a noisome trade or business, 
offensive to my senses or injurious to my health, but may not interfere 
with the plying of an immoral trade, offensive to the virtuous and 
corrupting to the weak. If this principle be acknowledged, there will, 
no doubt, be debates and even dangers attending its particular appli- 
cations, and so there must always be as to practical minor premises. 
Fanatical persons may seek to push too far the interference, for mo- 
rality’s sake, of public law with individual liberty, and ecclesiasticisms 
may seek to infer from such intervention, the legitimacy of State ac- 
tion in the interest of dogmas; but it will be the part of carnest and 
sincere persons of whatever communion to prevent these reactions. 
Mr. Newman’s summing up at least is as follows :— 


“The claim rising from us all that the authorities, central and local, armed 
by the law, shall put down public solicitations to corruption, and shall thereby 
help us, and the weaker than some of us, to avoid ruinous vice, will never be 
mistaken for ecclesiastical ambition or democratic disaffection. There is there- 
fore areal and great power resting in the churches just in proportion to their 
moral simplicity and earnestness—a power which they cannot innocently 
disuse. | that is needful is, that they shall speak from the Aeart of all good 
men, not from their own private heads, and plead with the organs of the State 
for that virtue on which we all agree, not for that theology on which we deeply 
differ. This is reasonable, for the State belongs to us in common, and no man 
or sect may claim to work it for private ends, This also is on the side of 
spiritual advancement; for the higher the morality of the nation, the better 
material it affords for a truly spiritual church. Oh! what a day, worth living 
for and worth dying for, that would be, in which all the good and pure-hearted 
should co-operate to abate every palpable immorality of the land. ‘The common 
action would teach them a common esteem. Their unwise animosities would 
drop off. Cultivating simplicity of eye, they would find their whole souls full 
of light; and without proselytisms, Coutroversies, -or heart-burnings, a new 
and real reformation would be begun.”—pp. 23, 24. 


The “ Primitive Gospel” is an attempt to draw out the moral 





14 « T)Evangile Primitif.” Par Eliakim. London : Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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precepts of Jesus so as to supply a foundation for a Church of the 
future and an agency for the regeneration of human society. The 
history of the Saviour, as derived from the three first Evangelists, is 
exhibited as the framework on which this teaching hangs—divested, 
however, of the greater part of the supernatural incidents. There 
is prefixed a vigorous preface showing the hopeless condition into 
which society is sinking, both ecclesiastically and politically, for want 
of the guidance of the pure Gospel as Jesus delivered it :-— 


**La faute en est aux ye de la terre, aux guides de l’espéce humaine, 
ui, en abolissant le vrai JESUS CHRIST pour s’en créer un de fantaisie, 
abuleux comme leur christianisme, ont remis sur les peuples l’enveloppe re- 

doublée et la couverture qu’avait fait disparaitre l’évangile du fils de Dieu.” 

—(p. xxiii.) 

Since the year 1850, has been published at Strasbourg, the Revue 
de Théologie et de Philosophie Chrétienne, as the exponent of a rational 
but spiritual Christianity, under the able editorship of M. Colani.5 
Some sermons of his will be read with interest. We can only afford 
space to open the subject of one of them. Paul at Caesarea appears 
before Agrippa; his parting words to him are these—* I would to God, 
that not only thou, but also all that hear me this day, were both 
almost, and altogether such as I am, except these bonds.” Such words 
indicate a conviction so deep and energetic as to engage us in investi- 
gating what were the special objects of it. The truths of which Paul 
was thus visibly convinced appear upon a hasty perusal of his Epistles 
difficult to develope with certainty amidst a great mass of argument, 
illustration, and rhetorical appeal. On further investigation two 
points are seen to be the cardinal ones in his system—a system not of 
faith, so much as of knowledge and intuition. First, is the presence 
of God by His Spirit in fulness in Jesus of Nazareth; secondly, the 
presence of the same Spirit through Jesus in Paul himself and in every 
believer. This certitude of the Divine presence with himself is re- 
markably distinguished from the feeble faith mingled with doubt which 
is all that ordinary Christians can pretend to; and on the other hand, 
from enthusiasm, which is usually selfish, while Paul’s spiritualism 
overflowed freely out of himself, and he saw in all men capable reci- 
pients of the same principle of life of which he was conscious in him- 
self—a life begun here, to be continued unbroken in a higher sphere at 
the next manifestation of the Saviour. Is it possible, then, for the 
Christian of the present day to place himself in thought in a like posi- 
tion towards Jesus of Nazareth to that in which Paul stood, and if it 
were possible, would the same or like effects flow to him as did to St. 
Paul? Moreover, if the same subjective effects were to follow, what 
would be their value as evidence of the realities of things? Indeed 
this is the difficulty, to measure the inferences which may fairly be 
drawn from his convictions in St. Paul’s own case. 

English preachers are for the most part no great masters of their 
art, and when one of them achieves a great popularity, it is frequently 





16 ** Nouveaux Sermons.” Par T. Colani, Directeur de la Revue de Théologie, 
London: Williams and Norgate, 1860. 
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less due to real merit than to the successful pandering to some popular 
prejudice or to the exaltation of some sectarian doctrine. The French 
have for generations produced great orators of the pulpit. The French 
oratory will not precisely fit the English taste, but those who really 
desire to form themselves as English preachers will nevertheless do 
well to read M. Coquerel’s “ Practical Observations.”16 His own emi- 
nence entitles him to speak on this subject, which he treats with unre- 
serve, and illustrates by many anecdotes from his own personal expe- 
rience. 

More and Fisher? are naturally produced by the Roman Church as 
eminent martyrs in its cause, and it would have been strange, indeed, 
if the Reformation had been altogether guiltless of blood. But there 
is to a certain and very important extent a misrepresentation on the 
part of the Romish authors when these distinguished persons are stated 
to have been martyrs for the [Roman] Catholic faith. They were, in 
fact, martyrs for the Papal supremacy. The virtues, learning, and 
dignity of Fisher were unimpeachable; and it is a grievous stain even 
upon Henry VIII. to have put such a man to death; yet it was the 
only method of coercion which would be thought of in those days. 
Victor Emmanuel may be able to neutralize the political claims of the 
Pope over his dominions by arresting an Archbishop of Pisa; Henry, 
under his circumstances, could hardly have maintained his supremacy 
if he had spared Fisher. The struggle at last took the form fatal to 
the bishop, upon the Pope’s sending him a cardinal’s hat. M. Kerker 
allows that the Pope’s intention in so doing was to protect Fisher 
from the King, and to clothe him with a character which even Henry 
would not dare to touch. If Fisher would have declined the hat, 
there is no reason to think that Henry would have sought his life, 
But the gist of Herr Kerker’s book, after all, does not lie in any new 
information upon the events of Fisher’s life or martyrdom, or upon the 
relations of the Holy See to the author of the Anglican schism—as it 
was technically and properly called; for the repudiation of the Papal 
supremacy was a schism, not as yet a Reformation; just as a like re- 
pudiation of Papal jurisdiction by the kingdom of Piedmont would be 
considered by Rome to be a schism, although the Piedmontese Church 
might make no alteration in its doctrines. But our author thinks he 
has made a grand discovery in tracing the scepticism and infidelity of 
modern Europe to the Erastianism of the English Church and to the 
establishment of the royal supremacy (Casareopapie) by Henry and Eli- 
zabeth—for according to himfrom this root sprang Thomas Hobbes, Lord 
Herbert, and Lord Chancellor Bacon, the fathers not only of English, 
but of all French and German free-thinking. (pp. 291-295.) 

We cannot give any abstract of Mr. Pryce’s work on Romanism,}® 





16 <¢ Observations pratiques sur la Prédication.” Par Athanase Coquerel, un des 
Pasteurs de I'Eglise Réformée de Paris. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

17 “ John Fisher, der Bischof von Rochester und Martyrer fiir den Katholischen 
Glauben. Sein Leben und Wirken.” Von M. Kerker, Mit einem Anhange iiber 
die Englischen Karthaiiser. London: D. Nutt. 1860. 

18 «Is it not Written? Being the Testimony of Scripture against Romanism.” 
By Edward 8, Pryce, A.B. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1860. 
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which would be to review the chief points of a mighty theological con- 
troversy, but we can recommend it as a fair and perspicuous state- 
ment of the Protestant’s argument from the point of view of the suffi- 
ciency of Scripture in all controversies of faith. No exception can be 
taken to the representations given by Mr. Pryce of the Roman tenets, 
which are drawn either from the acknowledged formulas of the Romish 
Church, or from the statements of her ablest modern controversialists, 
such as Dr. Wiseman. 

Even the most cautious interpreters of the Bible allow that its lan- 
guage may receive valuable illustration from the symbols employed 
in Oriental worship, and from the figurative expressions current in all 
Oriental diction. And it may well be expected that some light may 
be thrown upon it by a better understanding of the significancy of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics.!9 

Admiral Saumarez has devoted himself for many years to hierogly- 
phical researches for the purpose of interpreting the Biblical records 
upon a hieroglyphical system. With many of his general and pre- 
fatory observations we entirely concur, but must leave his special inter- 
pretations to the judgment of Egyptologers. We can only lay before 
our readers a specimen of the results at which he arrives.” Gen. i. 1. 


* At the first of these events, Elohim (the personification of Divine intelligence, 
the delegate of his power) organized a heaven and (the other inhabitants of) the 
earth. 2. Then (the residents on) the earth was without a spiritual arm, and 
(his faith) an abortion, and the Star-worship was on the feature of their con- 


fusion; and the spirit of Elohim breathed yo (gave vitality to) the character 
i 


of the people. 3. And Elohim said there shall be (spiritual) light ; and there 
was (spiritual) light established. 4. And Elohim saw the hght that it was in 
harmony, and Elohim divided the light from the star-idolatry. 5. And Elohim 
called Divine justice a foundation under spiritual light, and the star-idolatry 
he called wickedness. And the evening and morning (worship) were the first 
(spiritual) light,” &c., &c. 


Mr. Wrightson’s*° unpretending treatise on Sanskrit literature 
will be found useful as an introduction to those who wish to acquire 
some knowledge of the Hindu philosophical systems. Concurrently 
with an account of the Sankhya, Vedanta, and Nyaya philosophies, it 
advances confutations of the chief errors which belong to them, consi- 
dered from the point of view of the Christian system ; and it contrasts 
the theory of Vedic inspiration with the claim as usually understood 
for the Divine inspiration of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures. 

Mr. Hardy’s works on Buddhism, originally published in 1850 and 
1852, are now, we are glad to see, offered to the public at a most 





19 “ An Introductory Key to the Hieroglyphic Phraseology of the Old Testa- 
ment; with numerous emendations, illustrated by an Interpretation of the First 
Chapters of Genesis through the medium of Egyptian Symbols, extracted from the 
works of the most approved authors, and supported by monumental data.” By 
Rear-Admiral Saumarez, K. Ld. Bath: James Lewis. 1860. 

20 « An Introductory Treatise on Sanscrit Hagiographa: or, the Sacred Litera- 
ture of the Hindus.” In two Parts. Part I.—‘‘The Philosophy of the Hindus.” 
Part II.—‘‘The Veda and Puranas.” With Appendix and Notes. By the Rev. 
R. Wrightson, A.B., Perpetual Curate of Moy, &c. &c. Dublin: 1859. 
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moderate price.*! Even in the short period which has elapsed since their 
first appearance a rapidly increasing interest has gathered, from various 
causes, about all which concerns the history and present condition of our 
remote Indian possessions. Mr. Hardy, by long residence in Ceylon 
and intercourse with the Buddhist monks, qualified himself to describe 
the system as it now exists in that island, and in his translations from 
Singhalese works, his purpose has been to supply an authority on his 
subject rather than to obtain distinction as an author. The parallel 
has often been noticed between some of the observances of the Budd- 
hists and those which prevail in the Romish Church. In one of his 
works Mr. Hardy draws out this parallel with great research and per- 
severance as to the monastic systems of the two religions. The volume 
in which this is done is calculated to be the more popular, not the 
more valuable of the two. Upon the disputed point concerning the 
doctrine of Nirvdéna Mr. Hardy considers that it amounts to anni- 
hilation, and distinguishes it from the absorption of the Brahmanical 
creed. Indeed, with him while the Brahman is a pantheist, the 
Buddhist is an atheist. « 

In Buddhism “all sentient beings are called upon to regard the 
entire cessation of existence as the only means by which they can 
obtain a release from the evils of existence.” (East. Mon. p. 300.) 
The sequence of existences, usually denominated transmigration, is more 
precisely described as follows :— 

“There is no such thing as an immortal soul. Every being until Nirwana, 
or extinction, is attained, necessarily produces another being, unto whom are 
transferred all the merit and demerit that have been accumulated during an 
unknown period by an endless succession of similar beings, all distinat, Yolo 
each other, never contemporaneous, but all bound by this singular law of pro- 
duction to every individual in the preceding link of the chain, so as to be liable 
to suffer for their crimes or be rewarded for their virtues. Yet though the 
effects of Karma are infallible as to the consequences they produce, they are by 
no means certain as to the period or person upon whom they fall. A man may 
be the inheritor of the foulest crimes, committed during the three or four 
generations of being immediately preceding; and yet, on account of some 
virtue performed by the being immediately preceding him in the fifth genera- 
tion, he may live in happiness without a cloud to darken his prosperity during 
any part of his present existence, and may leave the consequences of these 
crimes and his own added to them, to be endured in all their bitterness by the 
being he himself will produce, or by some more distant being in the same 
series. We think that no one can deny these inferences who has had the 
opportunity of studying the system, although it must be confessed that the 

opular notion upon the subject approaches rather to transmigration as that 
idea is usually received.” —(Hast. Mon. p. 340.) 





41 “astern Monachism: An Account of the Origin, Laws, Discipline, Sacred 
Writings, Mysterious Rites, Religious Ceremonies, and present Circumstances of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by Gétama Budha (compiled from Singalese MSS. 
and other original sources of information) ; with comparative Notices of the Usages 
and Institutions of the Western Ascetics and a Review of the Monastic Systems.” 
By R. Spence Hardy, Member of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

‘‘ A Manual of Budhism in its Modern Development ; translated from Singhalese 
MSS.” By R. Spence Hardy, author of “ Eastern Monachism,” &c. &c. Lon- 
don: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
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The purpose of a little book by Mr. Cronheim* is to show that the 
belief in predestination has originated in misconception of the Divine 
eternity and of the Divine foreknowledge. Though it be impossible for 
the Finite to comprehend the Infinite, the author hopes to assist in re- 
moving some misconceptions of things incomprehensible in their own 
nature. The solution which he proposes of the difficulties connected 
with the philosophical and theological dogma of predestination will be 
best understood from an extract. 


“The doctrine of predestination rests entirely on the notion that there is 
a future to the Almighty, which is the object of his foreknowledge. Now, a 
Suture implies a present and a past, a successive existence similar to our own 
in kind, surpassing it only indegree. But the Eternal had no beginning, and an 
eternal succession of existence in the past without a beginning being a manifest 
absurdity and impossibility ; it follows that God’s existence cannot be succes- 
sive, cannot have a past, cannot have afuture, but must be an abiding present, 
There is, therefore, neither past nor future for the Almighty. He must be 
omnipresent in duration as in space. His must be the ‘everlasting NOW’ 
without succession of existence ; his, the ubiquitous HERE, without expansion 
of substance, or diffusion of essence. And his foreknowledge must cease to be 
future, cease to be causal, cease to involve predestination. If these views be 
correct, then also must cease the perplexing conflict betweeen the doctrine of 
redestination, grounded on misconceptions of God’s foreknowledge, and the 
intuitive truth of man’s free agency and moral responsibility, declared alike by 
reason, by conscience, and by revelation.” —p. 42. 


The author may be thought to have solved a difficulty to religious 
minds connected with the word Predestination, but he cannot be 
considered to have grappled with the question itself of destiny or 
fatalism. For though that which is successive to us may be ever 
present to the Divine mind, the co-existence to that mind of eventswhich 
appear to us to follow each other in time is quite consistent with 
a causal connexion between them, with their being necessarily co- 
existent, both to the Divine knowledge and by reason of the Divine 
will. Mr. Cronheim is quite right in saying that “ predestination 
has no special relation to Christianity,” but it should be added that 
Christianity has done nothing to solve the problem, indeed, as generally 
taught, has deepened the anxiety fora solution without advancing it. 

M. Bautain’s present work on the Philosophy of Law,” is founded 
on a course of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne. He finds insuffi- 
cient the definition of Cicero and of Montesquieu, that “laws are the 
natural relations of things” (Lex ratio profecta a rerum natura) ; 
and lays down that law is the expression of the sovereignty of one 
being over others—that it supposes on one side authority and com- 
mand, on the other, the obligation to obey ;—that it is not an ab- 
straction, nor an idea, but an act. Law is thus a force operating from 
a superior and supreme source upon that which is subject to it : “dans 





33 «Tnquiry into the Origin of the Belief in Predestination.” By F. W. Cron- 
heim. London: Rivingtons, 1860. 

%3 ‘*Philosophie des Lois au point de vue Chrétien.” Par M. L. Bautain, 
Ancien Vicaire-Général de Paris, Professeur 4 la Sorbonne, &c. London: Wil- 
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son expression le plus simple, la loi est le rapport naturel du supérieur 
a linferieur.”—(p. 25.) The eternal law of God is that whereby He 
governs the Universe which He has created; the natural law under 
which humanity is placed is a branch of this eternal law, and is called 
natural, because it enforces the obligation on man to live according to 
his true nature, and because its sanctions are discoverable by the 
natural reason of man. This reason, however, is depraved and in- 
sufficient for a guide, and the Natural Law is therefore supplemented by 
the Revealed. This Revealed Law is declared in the Word of God 
written and unwritten, and in the ordinances of the Church which 
speaks through the Pope, who is the vicar of God upon earth. So 
that this treatise, which sets forth with something of a semi-philoso- 
phical character, comes round to a defence of ultramontanism. The 
Gallican liberties, as they are called, are expressly surrendered and 
argued against. The style of the work is lucid, and the parts of it 
follow each other with a concatenation which, as not unfrequently with 
Romish controversialist writings, is made to pass for logical sequence. 

In order to deal fairly with men in their social relations, and parti- 
cularly in matters of criminal jurisprudence,™ the nature of man phy- 
sically and psychiecally, must be known. There are some good obser- 
vations on these subjects, particularly on some of the more obscure 
forms of insanity and of moral derangement in Mr. Warden’s book, 
which is, however, somewhat too diffuse and artificial in its style. 

M. de Careil has devoted himself for many years to the illustration 
of the life and works of Leibniz. He is the author of a brilliant 
notice of the great philosopher in the new issue of the Biographie 
Universelle. The edition. of the works of Leibniz upon which he is 
now engaged, to be completed in twenty volumes, will be enriched by a 
great mass of matter never before published. The twenty volumes will 
consist of series in—1l. History and Public Economy. 2. Law and 
Jurisprudence. 3. Theology. 4. Philosophy. 5. Philology. 6. 
Correspondence. Out of the twenty volumes of which this new edi- 
tion will consist, the hitherto unedited portion is estimated to occupy 
twelve, and the entire publication will be an inestimable contribution 
not only to the history of philosophy, but to the political history of 
the seventeenth century. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND TRAVELS. 


MONG the books and pamphlets produced by the present agitation, 
if agitation it can be called, on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, Mr. Hare’s treatise stands forward as facile princeps.| It is 





% «*A familiar Forensic View of Man and Law.”’ By Robert B. Warden. 
Columbus. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1860. 

25 «‘(Buvres complttes de Leibniz, contenant un grand nombre de documents 
inédits et publiées d’aprés les Manuscrits de la Bibliothtque Royale de Hanover.” 
Par Le Comte Foucher de Careil. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1860. 

1‘ A Treatise on the Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal.” By Thomas Hare, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. London: Longman, 1859. 
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characterized by a philosophical breadth and scientific equanimity that 
at once take it out of the class of merely temporary controversy, and 
establish its claim to a consideration as calm as the spirit in which it 
is written. Although pregnant and overflowing with the most acute 
and well-founded criticisms on the present condition of political science 
and public morality, it is far from any narrowness of party-feeling, and 
full of the most penetrating appreciation of the good qualities which 
characterize the most opposing parties and opinions, and which so 
often blind a man to every merit beyond his own horizon. Mr. Hare 
not only reviews the shortcomings of our existing Representative Sys- 
tem, but proposes a most elaborate plan by which most of the politica! 
evils, deplored on every side, shall be at once obviated and gradually 
eradicated and destroyed. This is no mean ambition, and Mr. Hare’s 
proposal is no trifling suggestion that meets but a part of the evils it 
proposes to cure and quietly ignores the rest. We will endeavour to 
epitomise his plan, warning our readers, at the same time, that we 
must do Mr. Hare some injustice, for one of the greatest merits of his 
book is the patient inquiry into every suggestion that can be brought 
to bear against the character of his proposed reform of our electoral 
system, and into these full details we cannot, of course, in this place, 
follow him. The book consists of a “ Proposal for a New Electoral 
Law,” drawn out with the fulness of a Bill prepared to be laid before 
the House of Commons; each clause is incorporated in an essay, show- 
ing the need for it, the mode of its operation, and meeting such objec- 
tions as may be most probably anticipated. 

It is proposed that the number of electors in the kingdom should 
be every year ascertained by the returning officers of each constituency, 
who shall report the names of all to registrars to be appointed in Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, and Dublin, which registrars should then certify to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons the aggregate number of registered 
electors in the three kingdoms ; that it should be the Speaker’s duty 
annually to declare the guota or number of votes necessary for the 
election of any member for any place,—this he will ascertain by dividing 
the number of registered electors by the number of members consti- 
tuting the House; thus, at any election, the quota shall be the neces- 
sary condition of the return of any member, so that supposing the 
electors to amount to 1,200,000, and the House to contain 600 mem- 
bers, no one can take his seat for whom less than 2000 electors have 
voted ; and that more than the quota should not be used for the return of 
any member ; that every elector shall be allowed to vote, not only for the 
candidates in his own borough or county, but for any and as many other 
candidates for other places as he pleases ; placing their names on a voting 
paper he is to be supplied with, in the order in which he would wish 
them to be elected, so that should his voting-paper from any cause 
become useless to the first-named candidate, it may not be lost, but 
become applicable, in the order of his indicated predilections, to any 
other whose name appears on it. How great the revolution here sug- 
gested cannot fail to strike every one; but a little reflection will also 
show the gain to be as great. No one is any longer oppressed by a 
majority whose views are obnoxious to him; he can at once disfran- 
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chise himself at home, and assume the franchise elsewhere if a better 
chance of personal representation anywhere offers itself to him. 

The great debate of the rights of minorities finds a facile and com- 
plete solution. Bribery and intimidation are no longer hateful or for- 
midable, for no candidate can determine the area over which his vir- 
tual constituents are spread ; no close run divisions make certain votes 
indispensable ; no political clubs have it any longer in their power to 
earry the election of a hotly-contested small borough ; thus with the 
occasion of corruption the wages of corruption must necessarily cease. 
The ballot, that unmanly and demoralizing device, which offers itself, 
like a cloak of darkness, to those whose deeds shrink from the light, is 
no longer needed with its offer to stand between an act and its respon- 
sibilities ; the remedy offered by Mr. Hare goes far deeper, cuts to the 
root of the malady, and instead of offering the timid voter a tower 
of refuge in an unequal struggle, routs his enemy in the field and 
leaves the weak judgment to grow in peace. 

The present geographical distribution of the constituencies of the 
United Kingdom is defensible only on the ground that it exists with a 
view to ensure the representation of interests ; thus the counties balance 
the towns, and the inland the seaport boroughs. But the constant 
fluctuation of the population in times like the present, when the dis- 
covery of a new coalfield, or the establishment of a new line of ocean 
packets, will cause a populous town to arise where a few years before 
there was a desolate waste, shows how open this justification of the 
present distribution of constituencies is to attack from the very prin- 
ciples themselves which are brought forward to support it. The geo- 
graphical distribution is a relic of those times when the fief was more 
important than the feudatory, and when the burgess was only called to 
determine how much should be paid by his fellow-citizens. 

The gradual growth of the idea of personality has won many vic- 
tories, and has many more to win ; whether this, its attack upon so 
time-honoured an institution as the complete identification of every 
member of Parliament with some city, town, or county, will be suc- 
cessful without many additional efforts, is a point that may well be 
questioned: one thing, however, is unquestionable, that none of the 
reasons brought forward in defence of the geographical distribution of 
our constituencies can be maintained for a moment against the more 
complete efficiency of personal predilection. If there is any interest 
which ought to be represented in Parliament, the plan proposed libe- 
rates the votes of all concerned in its welfare for its exclusive support, 
This personal relation between the elector and his representative is of 
the most elevating kind; no member need any longer consider with 
trembling the effect of his votes upon some petty local prejudice, none 
with a national interest at heart need pander to Little Pedlington on 
the one hand, and no one on the other is restricted in his choice to 
the determination of which of two claimants of his vote is least 
divergent from the views he would wish to see advocated. Another 
most desirable result is the destruction of that obnoxious tendency, 
which has too much prevailed of late, to look upon the local member 
as a delegate-rather than as a representative ; a tendency that can only 
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result in a gradual lowering of the character of those who offer them- 
selves as representatives, by disgusting all who are conscious of high 
motive and who feel themselves superior to the petty and temporary 
outcries which generally prompt the interferences of constituencies 
with the free action of their representatives. These are a few of the 
advantages offered by the substitution of a personal for a local consti- 
tuency. A system which ensures the return of every political or social 
notability, that gives a just chance to eminence of every kind, that 
shuts the door to no legitimate aspirant, has roots in the fitness of 
things that are not easily torn up. What project can be imagined 
richer in result, and, at first sight, what plan seems simpler in its 
execution? But this simplicity, at first sight so fascinating, soon loses 
its attractiveness when the proposal is pursued into the minute 
machinery of its execution. It cannot have escaped the reader’s ob- 
servation that when the surplus votes of the most popular candi- 
dates have to be distributed among the second, third, and other 
names associated with them in the voting papers, questions of the 
utmost difficulty must arise, which, though simply arithmetical ones, 
yet supply problems which tax the highest ingenuity, and are not 
soluble without some arbitrary rules. This is the weak point in Mr. 
Hare’s armour, and he has addressed himself to the difficulty with 
a fulness of consideration and facility of resource that will surprise 
every one—we wish we could say, will also convince and satisfy. Some 
of his difficulties arise from his merely partially discarding the local 
element, and from his allowing the local electors to have not only 
their weight, but also a priority in the completion of the member’s quota 
or number of votes necessary to his return; this he does from a very 
just appreciation of the often elevating and desirable ties which con- 
nect a local magnate with a neighbouring constituency, and is one of 
the instances in which Mr. Hare shows himself loftily superior to many 
a popular advocate. A liberal of the most advanced description, he is in 
the farthest possible degree removed from anything approaching the 
demagogue ; he supports his views throughout by the concurrent 
opinions of the first political thinkers, and points his strongest arrows 
of argument with citations from Burke, Guizot, or Calhoun. 

We have only been able to touch upon the cardinal points of this 
original and suggestive project, but the fullest detail of the modes of 
election, the expense of ascertaining the quota, the cost of polling- 
places, the filling up of vacancies during the session of Parliament, and 
the course to be adopted on members taking office, with many other 
incidental questions, receive the fullest consideration, and are provided 
for with the most remarkable care and forethought. 

This book has already been recommended to the public by the 
greatest scientific politician of the time, and has been epitomised and 
brought into a convenient focus by Mr. Fawcett,’ who has carefully 
gone over the various sections of the Bill now before the open Parlia- 
ment of the nation, and who invites suggestions, with Mr. Hare’s 





3**Mr. Hare’s Reform Bill Simplified and Explained.” By Henry Fawcett, 
Esq., Fellow of Trin. Hall, Cambridge. London: Ridgway, Piccadilly. 1860. 
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approval, by which it may be rendered more accessible to the narrower 
Parliament of St. Stephens. 

To all Volunteers who wish to know what their fathers thought 
about the French Expedition to Bantry Bay, the descent on Fishguard, 
and the camp at Boulogne, what steps they took, and what face they 
set against the anticipated invasion, the “ Perils and Panics of Invasion,” 
by Mr. Blunt,’ will be a welcome compilation. The book is made up of 
extracts from Alison, the “Annual Register,” and other equally recondite 

‘sources. It is difficult, even while we are threatened by a similar one, 
to refrain from smiling at the post-prandial style in which the panics 
of 1796 and 1804 are recounted by Mr. Blunt ; we cannot help fancying 
that he must have been one of those Queen’s Royal Volunteers whose 
march to Ranelagh to receive their colours at the hands of the Coun- 
tess of Harrington, he thinks worthy of such a full description. The 
book, however, contains several amusing pictures of England fifty-five 
years since, and the confidence displayed by the author, in spite of 
military diffidences, in the efficiency of our rifle corps, is at any rate the 
right animus, and one not a little encouraged by the success of Gari- 
baldi’s volunteers, whether fighting in the north against Austria or in 
the south against Naples, but in both places against armies of high 
reputation for disciplinary efficiency. 

Count Mamiani’s “ Rights of Nations,’’* is a defence of the almost 
universal protest against the dicta of the Holy Alliance, and a vindication 
of contemporary opinion against the last authoritative statements of 
international jurists. ‘The new law to which he appeals is the principle 
of non-intervention, a principle of very recent birth, and which may be 
looked upon as the assertion of national individuality, and as an appeal 
to those notions of right and justice which have at last become suffi- 
ciently general to have acquired a weight that gives them an appre- 
ciable influence in the formation of public opinion, and through that 
opinion on the direction of public force. The necessity of self-preser- 
vation first brings men together in societies, and the nature of the 
bond which at first connects them is not more binding than the 
necessity from which it took its rise. The influence of the locality in 
which these first societies originated gave birth in the course of time 
to the idea of a common nationality. In satisfying this first need of 
mankind, co-operation is found to offer the means of attaining every 
other desire, and with the means in view the desires grow until they 
work out their own accomplishment. It is with States as it is with 
man; at first everything is sacrificed to the nutritive and assimilative 
functions, but these primary needs once satisfied, those functions them- 
selves have built up a stage on which nothing but the action of the 
higher phenomena of life can be henceforward allowed. - 

These higher phenomena of national life are unquestionably the ideas 





3 “ Perils and Panics of Invasion in 1796-7-8, 1804-5, and at the Present Time.” 
By H. Blunt. London: Newby. 1860. c 

4 “Rights of Nations; or, the New Law of European States applied to the 
Affairs of Italy.” By Count-Mamiani, Minister of Public Instruction in the king- 
dom of Sardinia. Translated from the Italian, and edited, with the author's addi- 
tions and corrections, by Roger Acton, London: W. Jeffs. 1860. 
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of right and justice. Count Mamiani, however, seems to forget that 
they are born of parents less noble than themselves—that they are the 
direct lineal descendants of wrong and oppression—that only in flying 
from things dreaded and intolerable do we ultimately discover the 
longed-for, rather than the promised, land of mutual rights and undis- 
turbed development. Right and justice are appealed to by many people 
as though they were the inhabitants of heaven, and might be allured to 
the earth by the earnestness of their adjurations. As well might they 
expect the rose to descend upon its stalk, or the lily to arrive on earth 
borne in an angel’s hand. Absolute right has never yet appeared on 
earth ; through periods of the world’s history, the countries in which it 
has most prevailed have always lent a local colour to its attractiveness, 
that at another time and in other places has frequently disguised it 
from men’s sight. 

We approached the truth by slow degrees, and Count Mamiani calls 
upon us to chronicle the advance we have made in international justice. 
It would be well that his call were answered, for the most overwhelming 
physical power at present existing is appealing for support to the most 
wide-spread aspiration of the time; French legions offer themselves 
again as the right-hand of universal suffrage, and Europe will have to 
determine whether it will again submit to the sword of that idea passing 
blood-reeking through its nations, or by a timely resolution and com- 
mon consent in insisting on the principle of non-intervention, put a 
stop to the progress of that Corsican Vendetta with which it is 
threatened. 

Dr. Guthrie’s “Seed Time and Harvest of Ragged Schools” ® is a 
very pardonable piece of triumph at the success of an unquestionably 
benevolent undertaking, and gives a very full history of the progress of 
the Ragged Schools in Edinburgh since their first establishment there 
by him in 1847. His very natural exultation partakes somewhat too 
much of a personal character, and the stories he tells in the course of 
his book of picturesque distress are so dressed up in a style of florid 
ornament, that we are quite ready to pardon the Scotch lady who asked 
him whether he invented them himself. We are very far from sharing 
her suspicions, but the Doctor’s jewels take so much of their attractive- 
ness from a setting unquestionably his own, that the suspicion might 
very naturally arise in an uncritical mind. The Doctor’s pleas open and 
abound with descriptions of the neighbourhood of the Modern Athens, 
and that general glorification of the northern capital which so amusingly 
characterizes the outpourings of every patriotic Scot, and seems to be 
a sort of toll that every one publishing a book in Edinburgh must of 
necessity pay to the genius loci. While he attributes the destitution 
and misery of almost every one of his scholars to the intemperate 
habits of their parents, the same local feeling forces him constantly to 
demur to the assertion that the vice in question is more prevalent in 
the North than elsewhere, and in the face of his own facts to shut his 





5 “Seed Time and Harvest of Ragged Schools; or, a Third Plea, with New 
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eyes to the inevitable conclusion to be drawn from them. But what- 
ever may have been, or may still be, at the root of that destitution he so 
well describes, there can be but little doubt that the schools have been 
of the greatest use to the pauper population of Edinburgh. It is with 
a very natural and pardonable self-deception that those who give them- 
selves up to such labours as the Doctor’s seize upon any good result, 
and pass over failures and shortcomings. The fact, however, of a most 
decided decrease in the returns of juvenile offences speaks, in spite of 
the fallaciousness of figures, of an effect produced that cannot be other 
than rejoiced in. These Ragged Schools are much to be preferred to 
the Reformatories of which we hear more in the South ; that all the 
advantages of house, clothing, and education, should be approached 
through the police-court with greater facility than by any other means, 
revolts our sense of justice, and must lie at the root of those complaints 
we often hear that the favourite pupils are more frequently the astute 
and cunning, than the high-spirited and less selfish boys who are with 
more difficulty rendered amenable to control. 

The book has a portrait facing the title of a most unpromising sub- 
ject, which the Doctor calls “ the Soil,” and is from a photograph “ of 
a boy on entering the school, now a respectable tradesman.” We hope 
he has improved in appearance as much as in character and attain- 
ments, or it would be the height of cruelty thus to introduce him to 
the public. 

Few persons are aware of the extent to which the sentences passed 
upon our criminals are modified by the executive in carrying them 
out. The whole subject of punishment is surrounded with difficulties ; 
the conflicting theories which look upon it as either retributive, 
minative, or ameliorative, can never be brought to agree in any system 
that shall not be open to some exception. Few are now-a-days pre- 
pared to carry out the first conception ; we are now ready to attribute 
vengeance to whom vengeance is due, and shrink from wielding that 
ancient sword too heavy for our hands. The second theory on which 
punishment depends for its authority is drawn from the fact that he 
who has injured one has threatened all, and may be seized upon by 
those he has threatened, and used as a warning to his brothers ; that he 
may be nailed to a social barn-door im terrorem. Even in capital 
punishments the human vermin cannot be left like jays and weasels to 
rot in the open air, and gibbets and chains are no longer supportable. 
In secondary punishments, after the sentence has once been passed in 
public, the minatory element seems to be exhausted, and the prisoner, 
once in the hands of justice, must be treated either from the old 
rejected principle of retribution, or from the new and hardly yet fully- 
accepted one of reformation. The first requisite of any system of 
reform is a means of working on the wills of those to be reformed, and 
this, among prisoners, can only be extracted from a modification of 
their imprisonment either in its severity or its duration; in other 
words, by an interference with the full incidence of the penalty the 
convict has incurred. This at first sight seems a dangerous power to 
leave in the hands of the administrators of our prisons ; but although 
much has been said against the exercise of a discretion of this kind, 
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much may also be said in vindication of it. At the very outset it is 
manifest that among six convicts who have fallen under the same 
technical classification of crime, there may, and indeed most probably 
will be, as many different degrees of culpability; that each case will 
present to those who have time for the examination, and whose duty it 
may be made to examine it, a different opening to influences of a refor- 
matory character; that it would be the highest wrong to ignore, from 
any pedantic desire to carry out an external system which, under pre- 
tence of equal justice to all, would in effect confound degrees of guilt 
which, although they cannot be allowed for in courts that give no effect 
to extenuating circumstances, are yet very distinct and undeniable. 
The operation of our present system has recently been made the subject 
of a very able report by a German publicist of considerable reputation, 
Baron von Holtzendorf, who last year published in Berlin a brochure on 
the Irish Convict System, which has now been translated,§ and gives 
a very full and clear account of the methods pursued in the prisons of 
the United Kingdom ; for the peculiar feature of the Irish intermediate 
prisons arises only from this, that the Government itself is obliged to 
provide those refuges and reformatories which in England are ready to 
its hands from the exertions of private individuals, and which offer 
akind of purgatory in which the last stains of criminality may be wiped 
off before the prisoner’s return to society. The effect produced by 
the examination of our system on the mind of a very competent authority 
may be best judged of by the following words, with which the essay 
closes :— 


“Making allowances for deficiencies in details, and admitting that the sys- 
tem is still susceptible of improvement, it must, nevertheless, be confessed 
the Irish sae of treating convicts, at the same time that it satisfies the 
indispensable and never-to-be-forgotten claims of justice, by means of the 
punishment it inflicts, leads the criminal through a series of gradations to the 
— object which we have in view—the reasonable use of liberty on his 

charge. 

“Whether we consider the union of those different stages of cellular im- 
prisonment, of compulsory labour association, and intermediate establishments, 
as one combined system of punishment, or as a gradual diminution of its pres- 
sure, in neither case can it be regarded as contradictory, or opposed to the ex- 
istence of real punishment, or inconsistent with the ends for which it is 
inflicted ; a fact which is universal in the history of penal repression, and which 
constantly reappears in the development of criminal legislation, is found equally 
to apply in carrying out the system of coercion to which each individual crimi- 
nal is subjected. The history of the penal code of every nation shows that 
forms of punishment seek a milder appearance in proportion to the progress of 
civilization, and that the increasing development of general morality in a 
nation brings with it ideas of what is right in itself, and the means by which 
that right may be reduced to practice. 

“The period of time which elapses between the commencement and end of 
the imprisonment contains the history of the moral cultivation of each indi- 





6 *‘The Irish Convict System, more especially Intermediate Prisons,”” By Baron 
Franz von Holtzendorf, Doctor of Law, and Professor in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the German, Dublin: W. B. Kelly. London: Simpkin & Mar- 
shall, 1860. 
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vidual criminal subjected to its influence. If we admit it to be true, that in 
the present time also there is a genera] progress towards improvement in the 
eoadition of the individual undergoing punishment, then we should apply to 
the punishment of the prisoner, in ae individual case, that general tendency 
to mildness which now prevails in penal legislation, and thus endeavour to 
soften gradually the punishment in proportion to the progressive moral im- 
provement of the person undergoing the sentence.” 


We ought not to omit to say that we have hardly ever met with a 
translation from the German which bears so little trace of its origin, 
or which shows a greater mastery over the foreign technicalities con- 
nected with the subject. 

Herr Kolb has published a second and revised edition of his 
“Manual of Comparative Statistics,’? in which the separate States 
of Europe andthe world are passed in review under the heads of Pro- 
ductions, Population, Finance, Military Establishments, Social and 
Commercial Conditions, and Colonies. The first edition was very well 
received both in Germany and France ; the present one is very full and 
complete, bringing its information up to the latest possible date, and 
cannot fail to be of use to economists, sociologists, and merchants, 
from the mass of facts it brings together in a very accessible manner. 

Dr. Miiller’s “ History of German Coins”® is not merely an account 
of extant specimens, but an attempt at a connected history of the rela- 
tion in which money stood to society, of its first appearance among 
the Franks, of the laws passed to regulate it by the Carlovingian kings, 
of the right of coinage, of ancient mints and their officers, together 
with an attempt to determine the standard quality and weight of the 
coins themselves. The present volume extends only to the reign 
of the Emperor Henry I.; the second is to close with the termi- 
nation of the Middle Ages; and the third will bring up the subject to 
the present time. 

Mr. Wingrove Cooke has collected and revised the Letters on Africa 
which he furnished to the Zimes paper, and published them in a con- 
venient and handy form.? The statistics have been brought up to the 
present date, and advantage has been taken of all that has been pub- 
lished on the subject in France since the date of the first appearance 
of the letters; the result is a most useful manual on a question to 
which too little attention has been given in England. This is the more 
surprising when we consider either the position of the French in the 
Mediterranean, and the prospects they indulge in of ultimate predomi- 
nance on its coasts, or the study they offer us of an European race 
engaged like ourselves in India in a struggle with a hostile civilization. 
Mr. Cooke addresses the following questions to the French occupation 
of Algeria—Will you last? Do you pay? What is your principal 
political object? To what do you lead? and forces an answer to 





7 «« Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik, &c.” By G.J. Kolb. Leipzig: A. 
Forstnersche Buchandlung. London: Williams & Norgate. 1860. 

8 * Deutsche Miinzgeschichte.” By Dr. J. H. Miiller. Leipzic: T. O. Weigel. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 1860. 

® “Conquest and Colonization in North Africa.” By G. Wingrove Cooke, 
Author of China in 1857-8. W. Blackwood & Sons, London, 1860. 
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these searching interrogatories from the mouths of the French them- 
selves. At the present moment Algeria is held by the sword ata great 
annual expense ; the endeavours of the different governments to induce 
the French peasantry to colonize their conquest have met with a suc- 
cess very far from proportionate to the exertions made, yet coloniza- 
tion is the only means which can be relied upon for permanent occu- 
pancy. The Arabs yield to an overpowering force, but to force alone, 
and look forward with a fanatical belief to the time when their 
promised deliverer shall come. They are quite unchanged by their con- 
tact with the French, if, indeed, they are not rendered more bigoted in 
their own convictions by the contempt they feel for everything 
French but their power; they are at the mercy of every fanatic 
who announces himself as the looked-for deliverer, and the French 
are obliged to quench in blood the first sparks of a disturbance, for 
any appearance of success would cause a universal rising. 

Colonization thus becomes the only means by which possession can 
be taken of the land, but after a quarter of a century the richest and 
securest part of the colony, the valley of the Metidja itself, which con- 
tains six hundred square miles of fertile land, cannot count thirty vil- 
lages, each having its little zone of cultivation. It would, however, 
be strange if the French were to fail where Vandals, Saracens, and 
Turks have succeeded before them. Mr. Cooke gives rapid surveys of 
the features of the country, the state of cultivation, the natural and 
naturalized productions, the administration of justice, the character, 
manners, and customs of the Arabs : he illustrates this last subject by 
well chosen and most excellently told Arab stories. The native land of 
fable and apologue shows itself in his hands to possess in full vigour that 
acuteness and aphoristic homeliness for which it was of old renowned. 
The chapter on the Bureau Arabe, the French local court of justice, is 
most instructive, and pregnant with hints to Englishmen in India. The 
magistrate is usually an officer, but always some one who is remark- 
able for a delicate and high sense of honour, and knowledge of the cus- 
toms of the country. To these qualities a large discretion is intrusted, 
and with the most complete success, the natives using these courts 
with great willingness and alacrity.’ To his personal survey of Algeria 
Mr. Cooke adds all the information that can be collected on Morocco, 
and enters into the origin and prospects of the Spanish invasion, which 
he is inclined to attribute to French intrigue, and in the ultimate 
success of which in extorting anything more than compensation and 
apology, he entertains but little confidence. As we find with China, 
so they with Morocco; highly organized States are mortal in many 
places, while the semi-barbarous ones, like the lower animals, are with 
difficulty deprived of that degree of vitality they enjoy. 

Captain Shakespear’s volume on Hunting in the Madras Presidency! 
is one of the most genuine books we ever came across; it can hardly 
be recommended more forcibly to young men proceeding to India than 
in his own words :— 
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“Ye anxious parents, who perchance read or hear the title of my book witha 
full determination and dread resolve that your boys shall not peruse or obtain 
it, bear with me a little while I explain to you that by making them Shikarees, 
or hunters of the large game of India’s magnificent forests, you are keeping 
them out of a thousand temptations and injurious pursuits which they can 
scarcely avoid falling into, if from no other cause, from ennui and thoughtlessness, 
Induce them, if possible, to become fond of field sports; this will keep them 
fit for their duty as soldiers both in body and inclination.” 


The great good sense of these remarks speaks for itself, and the 
manly modesty of the following paragraph from the preface is most 
graceful in the mouth of one of the most courageous hunters that ever 
mounted Arab and followed tiger through a jungle :— 

“T must beg my reader to be indulgent, and forgive many mistakes and ill- 
worded sentences in the following pages, requesting him to bear in mind that 


those who are in the habit of taking much out-door exercise can hardly brook 
the restraint required to keep them steadily at work in writing a book.” 


Captain Shakespear’s book has far higher merits than well-worded 
sentences—it is graphic and full of matter; he fully understands and 
loves his topic, and overflows with interesting stories and entertaining 
adventures among every variety of what he is fond of calling the 
genus ferox. 

His account of hunting the wild boar is the most complete we have 
met with. This is a sport not sufficiently honoured in popular estima- 
tion, though the pictures of Snyders and the engravings of Riedinger 
show us that it is far from child’s play. The hog must be followed 
close, and speared at the first run; for, if he is allowed to get his wind, 
he escapes from the fastest horse. He grows to between three and 
four feet high, and his tusks often attain the length of nine inches—a 
very formidable fellow, affording, in our author’s opinion, the best 
sport of all the wild animals of India. In Bengal, from the nature of 
the ground, the tiger is always hunted from elephants; in the other 
Presidencies the favourite method is to meet him on foot, an under- 
taking calling for the greatest nerve, and exposing the novice to 
enormous risks. There are few years in which some hunter does not 
lose his life in acquiring the necessary steadiness and self-possession. 
This, however, once arrived at, the tiger does not appear to be by any 
means so formidable an adversary as the panther, whose courage and 
pluck is far greater than that of the royal beast of Indian jungles. 
Bears, buffaloes, wild elephants, and deer are all treated of in this very 
amusing and instructive book; the best weapons, and the best way of 
using them, are touched upon with the manifest knowledge of one 
who has often relied on them, and not in vain, in the most desperate 
encounters. 

Captain Shakespear has an Indian peculiarity very strong upon 
him. Few who are acquainted with returned Indians but must have 
been often amused by the way in which they will volunteer a good 
story, the point of which turns on the meaning of some Hindostanee 
word which they do not explain, and yet call upon their auditors to 
laugh at a joke thatis as good as buried. The following opening para- 
graph is a little mysterious :—“ The naib duffadar, or rather lance naick 
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of my small guard, was himself a Shikaree.” This is very explanatory 
in form, but partakes of the obsewruwm per obscurius. The supple- 
mentary chapters on the different breeds of horses in India—the Arab, 
the Aneizahs, the Kuttewar horse, and the Australian and Cape 
animals, are written with the same fulness of personal observation 
which characterizes the hunting portions of the book. The remarks on 
light irregular cavalry pursue the subject into the minutest professional 
detail, and will no doubt be of the greatest use to those who would 
emulate the career of many of our celebrated Indian cavaliers. 

It is a curious feature of most works recently published by mis- 
sionaries, that in almost every case some secular subject receives a 
degree of attention, side by side with the main purpose of the journey, 
which in earlier works of the kind woyld hardly have been allowed to 
show itself with that prominence which is now so willingly admitted. 
We have travels in the interest of Christianity, in which the mis- 
sionary seems to have been as much engrossed by botany as by the 
Bible, and in which the interest is shared between gardening and the 
progress of the Gospel. In Dr. Krapf’s book! we are called upon to 
recognise the geographical and ethnographical value of his researches 
in a manner that leaves a curious impression on our minds. There 
are few careers which call for such lofty self-devotion as that of a mis- 
sionary ; few which imply such great self-sacrifice, which involve such 
personal risk, and which to an ordinary mind promise so poor a harvest. 
We should be inclined, @ priori, to imagine that the character must 
be of a very elevated type which finds its fit sphere in such a calling. 
It is, however, but too often the case that we are forced to recognise 
a singular littleness in the histories we receive at the hands of those 
who have devoted themselves to what is surely one of the greatest 
tasks a man can undertake. 

The small immediate results with which they can flatter themselves, 
however it may be accompanied in their own minds by a lively faith 
that in due season the seed they have sown will bring forth abun- 
dant fruit, tends to give to the books of missionaries a singular 
appearance of incompleteness, and the necessity of producing a book 
of even moderate dimensions inevitably leads to the introduction of 
small personal adventures and trite reflections, that stand in a some- 
what poor relation to the great enterprise of which they are the 
chief recorded features. We almost fancy that some sense of this 
impression, produced by their works, may be the cause of that in- 
creased attention to the collateral topics offered by the strange 
countries they may be visiting on which we have just remarked, and 
in doing so, we are far from wishing to depreciate the efforts and exer- 
tions of reverend writers in the more immediate sphere of their activity. 
It was a wise remark of Livingstone’s that the labours of the mission- 
ary can only well commence where those of the explorer have been 
brought to an end. So long, however, as the Christian interest in 





11 “Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours during an Eighteen Years’ 
Residence in Eastern Africa, &c.” By Dr. J. L. Krapf. With an Appendix by 
E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. London: Triibner & Co. 1860. 
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savage countries is greater than scientific curiosity, the two characters 
are likely for some time to be found with their somewhat incongruous 
features in the persons of those to whom we shall be indebted for our 
first reliable information of their peculiarities, whether of geography, 
race, or productions. The sceneof Dr. Krapf’s labours is that eastern 
corner of Africa which is between Abyssinia and the coast fronting 
Madagascar, of which but little is as yet fully known, in spite of the 
works of Harris, Beke, Barth, Rebman, Isenberg, Burton, and Speke. 
Throughout the district south and east of Abyssinia, the corrupted 
remains of that Christianity destroyed by the Mussulman conquest are 
still to be met with, and Amharic Bibles are still extant in Shoa, which 
when the bases of a scientific criticism shall have been acquired, may 
throw light upon the history of early Christian heresies. From the 
journeys in the more southern districts, many curious instances might 
be extracted from this volume of the difficulty which the missiona- 
ries encounter in convincing the savages of sin; their naive replies, 
that some one has been slandering them when they are accused of 
wickedness, have a simple naturalness that is very striking. Their 
systems of ordeal by fire and bread exhibit a wonderful identity with 
the superstitions of our own Saxon ancestors. 

The country is healthy and invigorating to Europeans, and is clothed 
with a rich and varied vegetation, but the inhospitable sea-coast, which 
from Aden to Zanzibar hardly offers one good port, renders communi- 
cation with the interior tedious and difficult. 

The inadequate results which have hitherto flowed from the early 
connexion between France and Madagascar have not disheartened 
French politicians, who look forward to the extension of the influence 
of their country along this coast as one of the many advantages they 
promise themselves from the opening of the Suez canal; these advan- 
tages will, to all appearance, lose much of their attractiveness on a 
nearer view. Much has still to be done before a profitable trade can 
be established on, or power founded, by the possession of these coasts. 

The contributions of M. Ravenstein to this volume are a valuable 
epitome of all the information at present accessible on the vexed 
question of the source of the Nile, on the snowy mountains of the 
East of Africa, and of the recent progress of discovery in those 
regions. The book is illustrated by some views of the country, and 
groups of natives, which, however, hardly possess the ethnographical 
value attributed to them by the preface. 

Herr W. Heine’s “ Summer Journey to Tripoly,”’” is a description 
rather of the places he passed upon his way, than of the one to which 
his steps were directed. We are obliged to begin with a picture of 
Heidelberg as an appropriate introduction to a book about an Eastern 
city; and when we leave Marseilles, after having discussed the 
Crimean war, we are at once taken back to Diodorus Siculus at the 
aspect of Malta, while at least half the little volume is occupied by 
an historical epitome of the past fortunes of that fortress. When at 
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nearer view. Much has still to be done before a profitable trade can 
be established on, or power founded, by the possession of these coasts. 
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epitome of all the information at present accessible on the vexed 
question of the source of the Nile, on the snowy mountains of the 
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last we start for Tripoly itself, we are again detained by an account of 
the difficulty, for it can hardly be called the war, between the United 
States and Tripoly at the commencement of the present century. 
These narratives, which together occupy nine-tenths of the book, are 
fairly written, but required no journey to the spot, while the descrip- 
tions of manners, customs, and local scenery, are of the slightest 
and weakest kind; this is the more remarkable, as the author is 
a painter, and made his journey to furnish himself with studies 
for pictures of the conflict between the Tripolitans and Americans. 
We do not remember to have seen any of his works, but suppose 
they must enjoy some reputation in the United States, as Herr Heine 
was appointed to accompany the late expedition to Japan. 
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ag esac the physico-physiologists who have made a special study of 
Animal Electricity, none holds a higher rank than M. du Bois- 
Reymond. His well-earned reputation, both as an experimenter and asa 
philosophic thinker, led to his being appointed the successor of Johann 
Miiller in the Professorship of Physiology at Berlin; and he has given 
ample proof, in the recently-published continuation of his elaborate 
work,! that his zeal in his favourite pursuit has not been abated by the 
new demands thus made upon his time and powers. 

From Berlin we have also one of those massive volumes? which our 
German neighbours, with a sort of ponderous facetiousness, designate 
a “handbook,” devoted exclusively to Mineral Chemistry. The author 
is a disciple of Heinrich Rose, who is generally accepted as the highest 
authority upon inorganic analysis; and his work displays the fullest 
evidence of that comprehensive grasp and careful elaboration of the 
subject, which might be expected from a proficient of a school so 
justly celebrated. 

In contrast with the foregoing we may mention a very compendious 
treatise on Physical Science,’ well adapted to the use of the student 
and general reader, which has recently been completed by Dr. Stammer. 
As it embraces not merely the abstract principles of the several de- 
partments of physics, but also their most important practical applica- 
tions, and is, moreover, copiously illustrated, it deserves to obtain an 
extended circulation as an educational treatise. 

The geological structure of the Azores, which offers a great number 
of phenomena of scientific interest, especially in relation to the general 
doctrines of igneous agency and volcanic disturbance, has lately received 
a careful exploration from Dr. George Hartung, who has published 





1 «¢ Untersuchungen iiber Thierische Electricitat.” Von Emil du Bois-Reymond. 
Zweiten Bandes, Zweite Abtheilung. Berlin. 1860. 8vo, pp. 384. 

2 «Handbuch der MineralChemie.” Von C. F. Rammelsberg, Dr. und Pro- 
fessor an der Universitit und Lehrer am Gewerbe-Institut in Berlin. Leipzig. 
1860. 8vo, pp. 1037. 

3 “Lehrbuch der Physik.” Von Dr. Karl Stammer. Zwei Theile in einem 
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the results of his researches in a volume of very moderate dimensions,* 
accompanied by an atlas, chiefly consisting of a series of views of these 
islands, which, although little more than outlines, convey an ex- 
cellent idea of their most remarkable physical features. 

The natural history of the group of Entomostracous Crustacea 
(vulgo, water-fleas) belonging to the family Daphnide, has been studied 
by various excellent observers ; the curious phenomena of their repro- 
duction having been specially investigated not long since by one of the 
best among our younger observers, Mr. John Lubbock. Much still 
remained, however, to be worked out, in regard both to the structure, 
physiology, and systematic arrangement of this group; and we are 
very glad therefore to receive from an observer so accomplished and 
so zealous as Prof. Leydig, a memoir® which seems almost to exhaust 
the subject, as regards both the copious details of its text and the 
beauty and abundance of its illustrations. 

It is doubtless well for science that so many men have their special 
hobbies, since many objects of research are zealously pursued for the 
pure gratification of the inquirer, which would be scarcely thought 
worth following out for their own sake, although they cannot be re- 
garded as by any means valueless. Thus we have a large volume® 
from a French ornithologist upon Birds’ eggs, of whose forms and 
colours he has made a special study, and about which he has got together 
a good deal of curious information. It is the general fault of such 
specialists, however, to ride their hobbies too far; and M. des Murs is 
no exception to the rule. For in endeavouring to make the similarity 
and dissimilarity of the eggs a basis of classification, he is led to 
violate the best established principles of zoological science; since 
any such scheme, if consistently worked out, must bring together 
species which are essentially different, and must separate others which 
are closely allied. There is ample evidence that the external characters 
of birds’ eggs are related rather to the circumstances under which they 
are destined to be ordinarily deposited, than to the zoological affinities 
of the species. 

Another group of minute animals, hitherto comparatively neglected, 
the Acarida, or Mites, has been taken up by an excellent German 
microscopist, Dr. Pagenstecher, who has given us, in this first instal- 
ment’ of the monograph which he has in preparation, a most careful 
and complete account of the structure of two species of trombidium, 
with illustrative figures of great beauty and excellence. 





4 “‘Die Azoren in ihrer iiusseren Erscheinung und nach ihrer Geognostischen 
Natur,” geschildert von George Hartung. Mit Beschreibung der Fossilen Reste 
von Prof. H. G. Bronn. Nebst einen Atlas, enthaltend: neunzehn Tafeln und 
eine Karte der Azoren. Leipzig. 1860. 

5 ‘*Naturgeschichte der Daphniden’” (Crustacea Cladocera). Von Dr. Franz 
Leydig, Professor an der Universitat zu Tubingen. Mit zehn Kuppertafeln. 
Tubingen. 1860. 4to, pp. 252. 

6 «Traité Général d’Uologie Ornithologique, au point de vue de la Classifica- 
tion.” Par O. des Murs. Paris, 1860. 8vo, pp. 640. 

7 * Beitriige zur Anatomie der Milben.” Von Dr. H. A. Pagenstecher, 
Docenten an der Universitit Heidelberg. Heft. I. Mit zwei lithographirten 
Tafeln. Leipzig. 1860. 4to, pp. 32. 
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The results of recent researches into the history of the Cystic and 
Cestoid Entozoa,’ have so completely changed the aspect not merely of 
their zoological affinities, but of all questions relating to the origin and 
transmission of the diseases to which their presence gives rise, that a 
new treatise was much needed upon the whole subject. Such a treatise 
has been undertaken by M. Davaine, a member of the Société de 
Biologie, well known for his activity and intelligence; and has been 
very satisfactorily executed. The first part of it gives a concise sum- 
mary of the natural history of the entozoa that infest man and the 
domestic animals in which he is most interested, based upon the most 
recent and reliable information ; the second part, which evinces great 
observation and research, gives a copious account of the various modes 
in which the presence of these entozoa deranges the health of the 
beings they infest. 

Under a fanciful, and not very appropriate title,® Mr. Cooke has 
brought together an interesting body of information, which is presented 
in a popular form, respecting the most important Narcotics in which man 
indulges in the various regions of the globe, and the customs connected 
with that indulgence. It is not a little remarkable that almost every 
nation has its favourite amongst these substances, the craving for which 
seems deeply ingrained in the human constitution,—whether originally 
or by habit we shall not take upon us to say. Certain it is, however, 
that when any of these narcotics is habitually made use of, the system 
grows to it; so that the doses which would at first have been poisonous, 
come to be tolerated with comparative impunity; but the converse 
result is no less certain, that when this accommodation has taken place, 
the system becomes so dependent upon its accustomed stimulus as to 
be most intolerant of its withdrawal. It is a pity that some of the 
introductory pages which Mr. Cooke has occupied with fables of a not 
peculiarly apposite character, should not have been devoted to a sober 
exposition of the remarkable properties which all these narcotics have 
in common; in particular their tendency (which we hold to be the 
gravest objection to their habitual use, even in moderation) to weaken 
the controlling and directing power. of the will, and to render the indi- 
vidual who yields to their seductions the slave either of a dreamy 
imaginativeness or of grosser passions. 

Mr. G. H. Lewes’s “ Physiology of Common Life,’ which has been 
issued in monthly numbers after the fashion of Prof. Johnston’s 
“ Chemistry of Common Life,” to which it is intended as a companion, 
being now complete, we take the opportunity of giving some account 
of the contents and general character of the treatise. The author in 
his preface states that “its object differs from that of all other works 
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on popular science in its attempt to meet the wants of the student 
while meeting those of the general reader, who is supposed to be 
wholly unacquainted with anatomy and physiology. The many excel- 
lent treatises which exist (he continues) are only suited to the 
advanced student; they assume a knowledge and a facility of appre- 
hension which can only issue from a practical familiarity with the 
subjects.” Mr. Lewes can scarcely be ignorant of the fact that Prof. 
Milne-Edwards, in France, and Dr. Carpenter, in this country, have 
issued treatises on popular physiology addressed to the very class 
designated by him, and that both these treatises have an extensive cir- 
culation. Of course he had a perfect right to offer another to the 
acceptance of the public, but there was no occasion, in so doing, to 
assume that the existing demand is altogether unsupplied. The great 
peculiarity of Mr. Lewes’s book undoubtedly consists in the novelty of 
many of the views which it contains. Most writers of popular treatises 
have thought it better to abstain from the discussion of controverted 
questions, and to limit themselves to an exposition of the doctrines 
which have come to be generally accepted among men of science. “I 
could not,” says Mr. Lewes, “adopt this easy and convenient plan. I 
could not bring myself to publish, on the authority of respected names, 
statements which I knew to be false, and opinions which I believed to 
be erroneous. After having laboured earnestly to get at the truth, it 
would have been disloyal to contribute in any way to the spread of 
what I believed to be error. All that I felt bound to do was, to state 
impartially the facts and opinions current among physiologists; and, 
when these opinions seemed inadmissible, to state the reasons for their 
rejection. There is, therefore, a great deal of criticism and much 
original matter in this work. It is in the chapters on the nervous 
system that the greatest amount of dissent from current opinions will 
be found; and it is there that the reader will most probably feel the 
greatest difficulty in agreeing with me, especially if he be versed in 
the doctrines of the schools, and not very familiar with the subjects 
through direct observation and experiment.” 

The readers of Mr. Lewes’s book, therefore, must not expect to find 
in it a smooth and pleasant setting forth of those parts of the received 
body of physiological science which are most suited to popular appre- 
hension ; they are called upon to follow the author through his dis- 
cussion of some of its most difficult and recondite problems ; and though 
that discussion is so skilfully managed as invariably to persuade the 
uninformed that Mr. Lewes has the best of it, yet those who are quali- 
fied to criticise his criticisms would not find it difficult to expose at 
least as many weak points in his argument, as he thinks he has de- 
tected in the scheme of doctrine which he opposes. The state of the 
case, in regard to the general functions of the nervous system, is 
simply this :—a certain body of facts, arrived at by observation and 
experiment, has to be colligated by principles, or (in popular language) 
explained; there are difficulties in every explanation which has yet 
been offered ; and the question is, what explanation most satisfactorily 
accounts for the facts, and is encumbered with the fewest difficulties. 
Thus, physiologists generally have come to accept the doctrine of 
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“reflex action,” revived and extended by Dr. Marshall Hall, as appli- 
cable to those movements of animals which are performed through the 
instrumentality of parts of the nervous centres which have been sepa- 
rated from the brain. Now, it is unquestionably true that many of 
these movements appear to indicate a guiding direction, being analo- 
gous to those which we should ourselves perform for the removal of 
some cause of irritation; and hence it has been urged that they indi- 
cate the existence of sensation and volition in the separated nervous 
centre. But this doctrine, if true of the lower animals, must be true 
of man; and there can be no escape from the deduction (which Mr. 
Lewes seems willing to accept) that when a patient has received an 
injury of the spinal cord which cuts off its lower portion from fune- 
tional connexion with his brain, and thus deprives him both of sensi- 
bility and of volitional control as regards his legs, and yet leaves them 
capable of executing movements in respondence to stimuli applied to 
themselves (the feet being violently jerked away, for example, when 
their soles are tickled or have the flame of a candle brought under 
them), there is a separate ego established in the lower part of the spinal 
cord, which not only feels that which the ego acting through the brain 
does not feel, but wills those movements which it judges to be suitable 
for withdrawing the limbs from disagreeable or injurious impressions. 

Now, if there be two such independent centres of consciousness, 
intelligence, and volition, acting concurrently in the same body, there 
must be two distinct personalities ;—a doctrine which physiologists 
generally have come to regard as a reductio ad absurdum of the system 
advocated by Mr. Lewes, who seems quite unaware that the views now 
current have come to be generally accepted only after very full dis- 
cussion of the facts and arguments which he has adduced as novel. 
There are in the human body many reflex actions which take place 
even in the normal state without the slightest consciousness, even when 
we direct our attention to them, and many more can be proved to take 
place unconsciously in those abnormal states in which accident does 
that which we imitate by experiment in the lower animals; many of 
these actions, moreover, evince a marvellous adaptation of means to 
ends, which, if we were to look on them as spectators, would seem 
fully to justify the notion that they are under the guidance of sensi- 
bility and will. But as we know from our own experience that they 
are not so, but that they arise out of that wondrous mechanism of our 
corporeal frame, which was designed by an intelligence and executed by 
a will much higher than our own, we seem justified in extending the 
same view to the actions performed by the lower animals under the 
like circumstances, and in refusing to admit that they are anything 
else than automatic. And however difficult it may seem at first sight 
to admit such an explanation, yet it is found to consist well with that 
large class of facts supplied by comparison of anatomical structure ; 
which justifies the belief, that whilst in Man a great proportion of the 
actions of the body are placed under the control and direction of his 
intelligence and will, that control and direction are less and less exercised 
as we descend the scale, the movements necessary to the well-being of 
the animal being provided for more and more by the automatic 
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mechanism, until we lose all trace of any higher power of receiving 
and responding to impressions than that of which we have examples 
among plants, . 

It is rather a curious feature of Mr. Lewes’s work, that his acquaint- 
ance with the Continental literature of physiology should be much 
greater (as he himself acknowledges) than with that of his own 
country. If he had given his attention to the subject about a quarter 
of a century ago, and had gone through that educational training in 
the science which is involved in a long habit of careful study, not only 
of facts, but of such intelligent discussions of those facts as our own 
literature can show, we should have been disposed to attach much 
more weight to his dissent from the doctrines currently taught. His 
acuteness and ability are undisputed; his power of exposition is not 
surpassed, possibly not equalled, by that of any scientific writer of the 
day ; but when he sets himself to convince the public that the body of 
scientific doctrine, which has been built up by the labours of the most 
eminent experimenters and reasoners that physiology has ever had in 
its service, is fundamentally erroneous, and brings the matter forward 
as one suited for popular discussion, we feel bound to call in question 
his authority, and to express our conviction that educated physiologists, 
not the uninstructed public, constitute the proper tribunal before 
whom such questions should be raised, and with whom the decision 
should be left. We have ample reason for the belief that, in this 
country at least, there is not a single physiologist of repute who would 
not hold with us, either that Mr. Lewes is fundamentally wrong in his 
general principles, or that he uses his terms in such a different sense 
from that which physiologists have come to attach to them, that the 
question becomes one of words rather than of things. 

We are glad to receive another edition of Dr. Andrew Combe’s 
excellent treatise on the physiological and moral management of 
Infancy, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing to be the best 
treatise of its kind, and in recommending to the perusal of every one 
who either is or who may be charged with maternal duties. The work 
has been improved by the editorial care of Sir James Clark, who has 
retrenched it in some parts where there was a little redundance, made 
some important additions, altered for the better the arrangement of the 
chapters, and prefaced it with some judicious observations on the duty 
of making a knowledge of the elementary laws of health a branch of 
general education. A cheap abridgment of the work, adapted to the 
capacity of minds less educated than those to which the author 
specially addresses himself, would be a “ real blessing to mothers.” 

Dr. Forbes Winslow! has issued, as a distinct and separate treatise 
of no small dimensions, what he originally intended as a prefatory 








11 “The Management of Infancy, Physiological and Moral, intended chiefly 
for the use of Parents. By Andrew Combe, M.D. Ninth Edition, revised and 
edited by Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S, Edinburgh. 1860. Post 8vo, 
pp- 302. 

Pia “On Obscure Diseases of the Brain, and Disorders of the Mind ; their Inci- 
Symptoms, Pathology, Diagnosis, Treatment, and Prophylaxis.” By Forbes 
inslow, M.D., D.C L. Oxon, &. London. 1869. 8vo, pp. 721. 
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essay to a work which he has for some time had in preparation, on 
“Softening, and other Types of Organic Disease of the Brain,” his 
object being to lead both the profession and the public to a truer ap- 
preciation of the importance of close attention to those earlier mani- 
festations of disease, which are too often only brought to mind when 
the disease has attained its full development, and has passed the stage 
in which remedial treatment could be of any avail. “ My attention,” 
he says, “has been called to cases in which serious mischief to the 
delicate structure of the brain and its investing membranes has been 
thus allowed by the patient’s friends to proceed uninterruptedly for 
years, no treatment being adopted to arrest the progress of the fatal 
disorganization.” Other deviations from the normal state are not, as 
a general rule, treated with similar neglect; for the disturbance of 
health which they produce is ordinarily sufficient to excite the atten- 
tion either of the patient or his friends, and thus to bring him under 
professional observation and direction. But every one is conscious of 
a sort of instinctive dislike to making known any sensations or 
disordered states which may lead to the suspicion of failure of mental 

ower ; hence such conditions are very commonly ignored ; and hence 
it is that diseased actions which result in paralysis or apoplexy, in loss 
of mental power or in destruction of life, are allowed to continue un- 
checked, giving rise to the prevalent idea that these results are due 
to sudden lesions of the structure of the brain, instead of having been 
prepared by a long process of gradual change. One of the commonest 
and at the same time most insidious forms of such a change, is the 
“fatty degeneration” which is liable to take place in the walls of the 
blood-vessels of the brain, especially in elderly persons, or in those at 
an earlier period of life who have accustomed themselves to alcoholic 
excesses. This degeneration is simply a form of disordered nutrition, 
consisting in the replacement of the proper tough fibrous tissue of the 
vessel by non-tenacious fatty particles. When this change has pro- 
ceeded to a certain extent without any ostensible indication, the vessel 
bursts, and sudden effusion of blood in the substance or on the surface 
of the brain, with its train of attendant symptoms of the gravest cha- 
racter, is the sad result. : 

Now, it is maintained by Dr. Winslow that the antecedent progres- 
sive changes are attended, in the great majority of cases, by indications 
which are sufficient to guide the inquiring and observant physician, if 
not to a precise diagnosis of the exact pathological condition, at any 
rate to a general conclusion as to whether the symptoms indicate any 
essential disorder of the brain requiring that remedial measures should 
be directed primarily to it, or whether they are traceable to disorder 
ef the stomach, liver, or some other part of the digestive apparatus 


‘with whose state the functional activity of the brain is intimately 


associated. This is often a question of the greatest nicety, and one on 
which the success or failure of medical treatment must mainly depend ; 
for it is far more important to determine whether the brain, or some 
one of the viscera, is itself the seat of the disease, than it is to know 
what is the precise nature of the change which the brain, if it be pri- 
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marily affected, is undergoing. In fact it cannot be said that cere- 
bral physiology is yet sufficiently. advanced to give anything like a 
rational interpretation of the symptoms of cerebral disease ; and as it 
happens that many of the most important symptoms are common to 
several different kinds of organic change in the substance of the brain, 
these affections are not for the most part distinguishable in their earlier 
stages. Dr. Winslow, however, has done good service by directing 
attention to the inquiry; and we anticipate that, in proportion as the 
rationale of the various symptoms is rendered clearer, in that proportion 
will their value as indicative of different kinds of change become 
apparent. The following is an outline of the arrangement under which 
Dr. Winslow has grouped his facts :— 

Starting with the three great divisions of the functions of the 
cerebro-spinal nervous system, he discusses, in the first place, the 
morbid phenomena of Intelligence, then the morbid states of Motion, 
and then the morbid conditions of Sensation. Under the first head 
are embraced all the premonitory symptoms of Insanity; and a great 
deal of curious information is brought together from the accounts 
given of themselves by patients who have recovered more or less com- 
pletely from mental aberration, as to the mode in which the disorder 
first operated in producing a perversion of the ordinary current of 
thought and feeling. What we chiefly miss in this portion of the 
work is a more careful analysis and classification of the phenomena 
referable primarily to disturbance of the intellectual and of the emo- 
tional activities respectively. The morbid phenomena of memory fall 
under this head, and are very fully treated. The morbid phenomena 
of motion and of speech (which constitutes one special form of motion) 
are then discussed; and here the present imperfection of cerebral 
physiology becomes most apparent. After the morbid phenomena 
of sensation generally have been examined, those of the special 
senses are considered; and thence Dr. Winslow proceeds to the 
morbid phenomena of sleep and dreaming, a subject which is less satis- 
factorily treated than most of the preceding, and requires a much 
more extended development than it has obtained at Dr. Winslow’s 
hands. The morbid phenomena of organic and nutritive life constitute 
the subject of the next chapter, and the work closes with a rather 
lengthy chapter on the “General Principles of Pathology, Diagnosis, 
Treatment, and Prophylaxis.” The work is obviously intended rather 
for the profession than for the public, and we fear that it will no 
receive the attention it deserves, on account of the prolixity and 
verbosity, which seem to be the author’s besetting sins—readers whose 
time is limited, and who look for definite practical results, being apt to 
avoid large books which leave but little, if any, definite impression when 
they have been laboriously perused. The literary research displayed 
by Dr. Winslow is no less creditable to him than the accumulation of 
the results of his personal experience; and yet if the whole had been 
more thoroughly digested and prepared before being given to the 
world, we think that it would have been alike better for his reputation 
as a writer, and would have done more to foster that habit of careful 
and sagacious observation on which he rightly lays such important stress. 
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The amount and sources of the medical knowledge displayed by 
Shakspeare constitute the subject of an interesting inquiry, suggested 
to Dr. Bucknill by the perusal of Lord Campbell’s work on our great 
dramatist’s legal attainments.15> Having found many passages cited in 
proof of these, which to one ignorant of legal phraseology would seem 
phrases of only ordinary significance, he was led to surmise that pas- 
sages might present themselves no less indicative of medical acquire- 
ment, if expressly sought for by some one possessing the requisite 
mental training. Dr. Bucknill does not, like Lord Campbell, claim 
Shakspeare’s youth as having been spent in the regular pursuit of his 
own profession, but he brings from his various plays and poems a very 
satisfactory body of evidence that Shakspeare must have been a 
diligent student of such medical knowledge as existed in his time. 

As Dr. B. justly remarks :— 


“Tf it be attempted to argue that Shakspeare had obtained his knowledge, 
either of law or medicine, by any formal connexion with either of these pro- 
fessions, it must be admitted that the arguments mutually invalidate each 
other; since the double event, say of his having been both a lawyer’s clerk 
and a doctor’s apprentice, is far more improbable than either single event 
would be. But if the argument only be urged that Shakspeare had been a 
diligent student both of medicine and law, not for professional purposes, but 
for the sake of increasing his general information, it would seem that the 
evidence of diligent study in either department of knowledge would fortify the 
evidence of such study in the other department ; for the great hungry mind, 
which had an appetite for all accessible acres in one of the large divisions 
into which the Eeoulsdgs of cause and effect may be separated, would, in all 
probability, be far from satisfied without appropriating to itself the counter- 
part of such knowledge from the complementary department.” 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE fourth volume of Mr. George Rawlinson’s valuable version of 
the “ History of Herodotus’! completes the work. It contains 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth books, which we may consider, with 
Mr. Blakesley and the learned translator, as forming in themselves a 
species of independent history, to which the previous books “may 
almost be regarded as a mere introduction, for the more complete un- 
derstanding of what follows.” The magnificent tale of Persian inva- 
sion and Greek resistance, with the mighty interests involved in the 
struggle between the representatives of Oriental compression and 





18 “The Medical Knowledge of Shakspeare.” By John Charles Bucknill, M.D, 
(Lond.), Superintendent of the Devon County Lunatic Asylum, &c. London. 
1860. - 8vo, pp. 292. 

1 «The History of Herodotus.” A new English version. Edited, with copious 
Notes and Appendices, &c., by George Rawlinson, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford ; assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir 
a G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. In four volumes, Vol. IV. London: John Murray. 
1860. 
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European freedom of development, will be read once more with re- 
newed delight, in the scholarly pages of Mr. Rawlinson’s annotated 
version. Had the translation itself been free from a certain archaism 
of expression, which we believe to have been purposely adopted as an 
equivalent for a corresponding peculiarity in the original, it would, we 
think, have been more graceful and more agreeable. But taste differs, 
and the poift is one of quite secondary importance. Taken as a 
whole, the work before us must be pronounced a permanent accession 
to the library of the historical student. The notes, derived from the 
most recent sources of information, throw new light on the history 
and geography of Herodotus; or embody the chief results “ which 
have been obtained in the progress of cuneiform and hieroglyphical 
discovery.”” The maps and illustrations in the present volume alone 
amount to more than forty. An index to the entire history spreads 
over nearly fifty pages ; and an appendix to the seventh book includes 
three separate essays—1. On the Obscurer Tribes contained within the 
Empire of Xerxes ;.2. On the Early Migrations of the Pheenicians; 
and 3. On the Alarodians. Of these three disquisitions the middle one 
is that which will perhaps be found most interesting. ‘The author, in 
opposition to Bochart and Kenrick, denies the identity of the Pheeni- 
cians and Canaanites. He insists on the marked contrast of character 
which the two peoples present, pointing out that the Canaanites are 
fierce and intractable warriors, not addicted to commerce or the pacific 
arts; while the Pheenicians are quiet, skilful in navigation, unwarlike 
except at sea, commercial, manufacturing, and artistic. On the other 
hand, he urges that the arguments advanced in favour of their iden- 
tity, on a near scrutiny lose much of their force. Thus the genealo- 
gical historians may have meant only that the one name (Chna) pre- 
ceded the other (Pheenice) in the same country; “the statement of 
St. Augustine that the country people about Hippo called themselves 
Chanani,” and the very doubtful interpretation of a single Pheenician 
coin, furnish but a slender foundation for the opinion that “the Pha- 
nicians bore the name of Canaanites,” and “ knew their country by no 
other name than that of Canaan.” On the whole, the writer con- 
cludes that the Canaanites and Pheenicians were two distinct races ; 
the former being the original occupants of the country, and the latter 
being immigrants at a comparatively recent date. The testimony to 
the aboriginal character of the Pheenicians, derived by Movers from 
the work which Philo-Byblius put out under the venerated name of 
Sanchoniathen, but which may possibly have been composed by 
Philo himself, the essayist readily sets aside, regarding the speculations 
which it upholds as “ mythological fancies parallel to those of Hesiod 
and clearly dating from a time earlier than Alexander.” Finally, Mr. 
Rawlinson concludes that the Pheenician immigration took place in 
the thirteenth century before Christ. In the third essay, by H. C. R., 
the Alarodians of Herodotus are, in the author’s opinion, “almost cer- 
tainly the inhabitants of Armenia, whose Semitic name was Urarda or 
Ararat ;”’ and Ararud, of which Alarud is a mere variant, serves in 
his view “determinately to connect the Ararat of Scripture with 
the Urarda or Urartha of the inscriptions.” Modifying a judgment 
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given in a previous essay (vol. i. p. 589) that the principal Armenian 
Deity named Khaldi answered to the Ashur of Nineveh, H.C. R. now 
affirms that Khaldi can only represent the moon-god, known to the 
Assyrians as Sin, and to the Babylonians as Hurki or Hur ; and adds, 
“a suspicion is thus raised that Ararat or Urarda may, after all, be 
Hur-aredh, or the Moon country, and be thus a mere synonym of 
Chaldea. 

In Book ix. we are informed in a note that the three-headed bronze 
serpent which supported the golden tripod dedicated to Apollo is still 
to be seen at Constantinople. When Spon and Wheeler saw it in 
1675, it was, according to report, perfect. The heads, however, are now 
gone. One of them is still preserved in the armoury of the Church of 
St. Irene at Constantinople. It is pleasant to learn that during the 
recent occupation of Constantinople by the Western Powers, the in- 
scription was almost entirely recovered by the application of chemical 
solvents. The thirty-six Greek States mentioned by Herodotus, as 
having taken part in the three great battles of Thermopyla, Salamis, 
or Platwa, include every name as yet found upon the monument. Our 
interest in this discovery is enhanced when we are told that the ser- 
pent exhibits traces of that erasure which Thucydides records in his 
first book. We would add, as our final comment, that while Mr. 
Rawlinson seems generally to accord with Mr. Grote in his exege- 
tical and historical conclusions, so far is he from a servile following of 
that eminent historian, that he sometimes records an absolute dissent 
from his decisions; as when he affirms (B. vii. 10), that among the 
Spartans writing was a common practice ; or corrects the statement 
(History of Greece, vol. v. p. 172), that the Pirzus, when the battle 
of Salamis was fought, was a mere “ natural harbour,” wholly “ un- 
improved by art,” whereas, though still unfinished, Themistocles had 
commenced his great works there thirteen years earlier. (B. viii. 5.) 

With the vivacious and intellectual Athenian people more than one 
writer has compared the restless and impressible nation, “the leading 
epochs of whose local history are also the leading epochs in the gene- 
ral history of the world”—the French.2, A competent English his- 
torian of the rise and progress of this impulsive and powerful na- 
tionality has long been wanting. An American author, Mr. Parke 
Godwin, is doing his best to render the future appearance of the British 
author superfluous. One volume only of Mr. Godwin’s projected 
history is published ; but if the residuary volumes should resemble the 
present, the completed work will, we predict, be found an adequate 
record, even by an advanced student, of the sources and development 
of the national life of France. The plan adopted contemplates a nar- 
rative of the principal events in French history, from the earliest 
times to the outbreak of the Great Revolution. Each volume is in- 
tended to exhaust a period, and will thus be complete in itself. Thus 
the first volume, describing Ancient Gaul, terminates with the era of 
Charlemagne ; the second, delineating feudal France, will close with 





3 “The History of France.’ By Parke Godwin. Vol. I.—‘ Ancient Gaul.” 
London: Sampson Low, Son, and Co, New York: Harper Brothers. 1860. 
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St. Louis ; while the remaining periods specified are, France during the 
national civil and religious wars; France under the great ministries of 
Sully, Mazarin, and Richelieu; the reign of Louis XIV.; and the 
Eighteenth Century. For his historical construction, Mr. Godwin’s 
principal reliance has been on the great collection of Bouquet (Rerum 
Gallicarum et Francicarum Scriptores, 20 vols. folio, 1788). He has, 
in addition, consulted the more modern writings of Dubos, Montes- 
quieu, Sismondi, De Petigny, Fauriel, Guizot, and others; he is familiar 
with the Greek and Roman historians, as, indeed, with classical literature 
generally ; he is acquainted with various historical, philosophical, and 
ethnological works, published in France, England, Germany, and his 
own céuntry; and apparently possesses an available knowledge of 
some languages which are only exceptionally studied. The references 
in the foot-notes are copious and punctual. The narrative portion of 
the work is admirably done. It is condensed, yet is sufficiently cir- 
cumstantial to be thoroughly interesting. The reflective or expository 
part is deserving, perhaps, of equal commendation. We do not, how- 
ever, recognise in Mr. Godwin an original or powerful thinker. His 
remarks are just and sensible; his historical judgment generally 
sound ; his interpretation of the past wise and sympathetic. More 
than this we cannot find in his pages. The composition is animated, 
often glowing; and the style, when most rhetorical, seldom over-fine, 
though we sometimes meet with a superfluous “rosy dawn,” or 
“roseate glory,” or with “silvery rays” that shine with rather an equi- 
vocal splendour. 

The first instalment of this new History of France is divided into 
four books, each of which is subdivided into chapters. The subject of 
the first book is primitive Gaul from the most remote period to Cesar’s 
eighth triumphant campaign and the final reduction of the clans; 
that of the second is the organization of Gaul by Augustus to the 
instauration of Christian society towards the close of the Roman 
dominion ; that of the third book, Roman-German Gaul to the 
death of Dagobert; and that of the fourth, German Gaul to the 
dissolution of the empire of the Franks. In the commencement of his 
history, our author takes us back to that distant time when the phy- 
sical characteristics of Gaul were more austere than those of modern 
France are now ; when animals which are found chiefly in colder regions 
were not uncommon, and the largest streams were frequently frozen to 
a solidity which allowed of the passage of armies over them. After 
describing its climate and geography, he passes on to a consideration of 
the origin and earliest appearance of three races—the Keltic, Iberian, 
and Greek, to a brief notice of the influences of supposed Oriental 
civilization, when the Pheenicians under their tutelary god Melkarth, 
penetrated to the gold mines of the Pyrenees and the Cevennes, and 
to a rapid recital of the adventurous career of the Gauls, till, “ after 
sacking Rome, scaling Olympus, plundering Delphi, besieging Carthage, 
menacing Egypt, and establishing an empire in Asia,” they approached 
the close of their nomadic career. In the next chapter, the character, 
manners, government, and religion of this terrible race are delineated. 
The structure of its society, originating like the Hebrew tribe, the 
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Greek phratry, the Roman gens, and the German sippschaft, in an 
expanding union of families, and called by our author the Clan, is then 
discussed ; and is followed by a picturesque sketch of the institution of 
the Druids, their orders, doctrines, and scientific pretensions. To the 
general reader, the etymology of the name Druid, which Mr, Godwin 
finds in De Chineac, will probably have the advantage of novelty, as it 
has, we think, of philosophical appropriateness. Deriving it from De 
God, and ra-wydd, De Chineac explains the composite Derawydd, as 
God’s speaker, or a theologian. Two more chapters are included in the 
first book, treating of the “earliest inroads of the Romans in Gaul; 
the defeat of the Teutones in their projected march into Italy, under 
the “cool, blunt, rigid, self-centred,” yet prodigiously energetic 
Marius; and the conquest of Gaul by Julius Cesar, described by Mr. 
Godwin as consciously “ fighting the battle of civilization against bar- 
barism ;” and as, in right of a large open ambitious nature of mingled 
audacity and prudence, comprehensiveness of purpose, with iron tenacity 
of will, and superiority to conservative superstition, a master spirit 
bearing the republic stormily on to its end. The extent of the Roman 
empire, the nature of its organization, the influence of its assimilating 
policy, both for good and evil, in all material, moral, and intellectual 
aspects, the adoption of the Roman system in Gaul ; its new territorial 
division ; the part which Gaul played in the social and political drama, 
the revolts of Flérus and Sacrovir, and of Vindex under the Caesars ; 
the introduction of Christianity and the persecutions of its professors 
under the good emperors; the advent of the legions to power; the 
growing preponderance of Africa and the East ; its influence on Roman 
society and the degradation of the religious sentiment ; the commence- 
ment of the barbaric invasions and the decline of the old religion and 
empire under the reign of the bad emperors, are among the topics of 
the next two chapters. It was at the period when Rome, long since 
invaded by a motley throng of theurgies, mysticisms, anthropomor- 
phisms and occult sciences, was swamped in the deluge of coarse idola- 
tries and foul mystic rites, when “ the old heathenism seemed divested 
of its glory, and the genius of the once proud and domineering nation 
moaned and sighed around its deserted temples,” that the new religion 
which Jesus of Nazareth proclaimed three hundred years before, 
achieved the conquest of the world. ‘The general spirit of this religion 
as an “exemplification of a new life and the annunciation of a new 
society,” is, we think, faithfully indicated by Mr. Godwin; but the 
subject is too hurriedly and too orthodoxly treated to admit of complete 
elucidation. Notwithstanding its growing acceptance, Mr. Godwin 
points out the inefficacy of Christianity to reach the “radical ills of the 
ancient socialism,” deflected as it was from its direct and practical ends, 
and supposed to imply “not so much the regeneration of mankind in 
this world as the salvation of the individual soul in the next.” The 
advance of the old Teutonic world on the empire; the physical and 
moral characteristics of the Germans, the great federations of the 
Goths, Saxons, Franks, Alemans, and Burgundians, the reign of 
Honorius; the administration of tius; the great invasions; the 
establishment of the barbaric monarchies and the annihilation of 
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Roman dominion, are described in the ninth and tenth chapters of the 
History. The Christian bishops,our author reminds us, now deservedly 
possessed great influence, as organs of local patriotism; men of the 
people as well as men of God. Accordingly, as a counterpoise to the 
oppressive Arian monarchies, the prelates, “led by a double motive of 
py and ambition, determined to give their support to Chlodwig, the 

ing of the Franks. His victory over Syagrius, his marriage and 
conversion, the consolidation of his power; the new organization of 
Gaul, with the changes effected in the royal and aristocratic power, and 
the distribution of lands as benefices, the division of the kingdom 
among the sons of Chlodwig, “the real founder of the Frankish 
monarchy ;” the invasion of Italy and the redivision among the sons 
of Chlother; the civil wars of Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundia; 
the fortunes of Sighebert, Hilperik, Galswintha, and Fredegonda; the 
protectorate of Gonthramm and the regency of Brunahilda, are the 
subjects treated in the remaining chapters of the third book, which 
further examines, at the close, the character of the Merovingians and 
their rulers. The fourth book takes a survey of Gaul under the ad- 
ministration of the Mayors of the Palace, Echinoald, Ebroin, Pippin, 
and Karl the Hammer, who founded the Karlingan dynasty and en- 
tered into alliance with the Pope ; it describes the efforts of his sons to 
restore order; the establishment of a new royalty by Pippin the 
Short; the policy, campaigns, and revival of the Western Empire, 
under Charlemagne or Karl the Great, as Mr. Godwin, who on prin- 
ciple adheres throughout to the German forms of the royal names, 
prefers to call him. The story of this pre-eminent monarch’s life, as 
told by our author, is coherent, vivid, and even epical in its complete- 
ness. Karl, Mr. Godwin contends, was not a political plagiarist. In 
borrowing from Rome the great thought of European unity, he “ endea- 
voured to modify the stringent centralism of Rome by the local inde- 
pendency of Germany.” 

“ But,” he continues, “in this scheme, grand and benevolent as it was, Karl 
was overborne by the tendencies of his times. All the deeper impulses of the 
nations were toward independence rather than unity ; he could not reverse or 
control them. Germany was stronger than Rome ; feudalism than imperialism. 
ee The grand fabric he had raised speedily crumbled into dust ; 
it had no foundation in the soil; and, as soon as his plastic genius and power- 
ful hand were withdrawn, there came 

Red ruin and the breaking-up of laws, 
The craft of kindred and the godless hosts 
Of heathen swarming over Northern Seas.’ ” 


From this picture of menaced havoc in the European past, we are 
summoned to a historical survey of Japan and its inhabitants.? A Ger- 
man squadron, commissioned by the Prussian Government, has re- 
cently sailed for Eastern Asia. An actual civic interest is thus im- 
parted to those once exclusive islands; and a hand-book dedicated to 





3 “ Japan und seine Bewohner. Geschichtliche Riickblicke und Ethnographische 
Schilderungen von Land und Leuten. Von Wilhelm Heine, /Leipsig: Herman 
Costenoble. London: D. Nutt. 1860.] 
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the Prince-regent, and intended to satisfy the popular demand for. 
information on this subject, has been published by William Heine, the 
author of the “ Expedition to the Seas of China, Japan, and Ochotsk, 
under Commodores Ringgold and Rodgers ;” a “ Voyage Round the 
World to Japan, under Commodore Perry,’’ &c. The present manual 
is rather an ethnographical delineation and historical retrospect than 
a systematic description of the country and the people of our own 
day. The author has drawn largely on the literary accumulations 
of earlier explorers, availing himself of the peculiar colouring which 
distinguishes their reports, and even retaining, when he could, the 
orthography and punctuation of the original documents. The first 
chapter, with its significant triplet of sceptical interrogatory notes ? ? P 
investigates the primeval history of Japan, a corruption of the Chi- 
nese Jih-punquo—i.e. Kingdom of the Source of the Sun. The in- 
habitants of this resplendent region regard themselves as autoch- 
thonous, and disclaim with horror all “connexion with the people 
over the way,’’ the co-exclusives of the Celestial Empire. Their phy- 
sical constitution, religion, manners, and customs are widely different 
from those of the Chinese. The hypothesis of a community of race 
is alike rejected by Kampfer, Golowin, Klaproth, Meylau, Titsing, and 
Siebold ; the first of whom refers them to primitive Babylonian emi- 
grants, who wandered over Asia, reached Corea, and finally trans- 
ported themselves to Nipon; while the last derives them from the Tartar 
hordes who inhabit the north-east of Asia. Japanese history and 
chronology are divided into the three periods, of fable, doubt, and cer- 
tainty. In the fabulous period, Japan was under the government of 
the Seven Celestial Spirits, or unembodied Gods, known collectively 
by the agreeable appellation of Ten Dsin Sitzi Dai. Of these di- 
vine potentates the three first were never married ; while the four last 
had each a wife, who shared their names and was associated with them 
in the government. Only one of these incorporeal husbands was blest 
with a family, Isanagi Mikotto, whose wife, Isanami Mikotto, pro- 
duced five young demigods, the eldest son and heir being Ten-sio Dai 
Dsin. They appear to have succeeded each other in the govern- 
ment and to have lived out most of their days, none of them 
reigning for less than a quarter of million of years, and the 
entire period of their dynastic administration amounting, if Herr 
Heine has done his summing rightly, to the not very small figure of 
2,342,467 years! Of the second and dubious period, when light begins 
to dawn, that is, from the era of the Mosaic Creation downward, no- 
thing is known till the time of the first monarch, Sin Moo Ten Oo, 
B. C. 660, when the historic intellect of Japan becomes so brilliantly 
illuminated, that it is able to fill up the lacuna in its own annals with a 
list of the monarchs who, after the abdication of Katsura Kuki, sat on 
the throne of China. The third and last period begins with the six 
hundred and sixtieth year before the birth of Christ. From s. c. 660, 
to B. c. 1693, the Japanese throne has been occupied by 114 spiritual 
hereditary emperors, commencing with the eldest branch of the family 
of Tensjo DaiSin. Though inheriting the crown of their noble fore- 
fathers, they do not bear the name of Mikotto but of Mikaddo, a 
diminutive implying an emperor, prince, and great lord. Descended in 
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a direct line from the primitive national ancestor, each of these im- 
perial personages is regarded as having a sacred and papal character. 
His dignity requires that he should not touch the earth with his feet. 
He is, therefore, carried on men’s shoulders. The sun is not worthy 
to shine on his head; he must not venture, therefore, into the open 
air. Under the name of Zipangu, Japan, resumes our author, is 
first mentioned in the travels of the Venetian, Marco Polo, a.p, 
1298. Polo’s description of that island is then inserted, followed by 
the revelations of Fernan Mendez Pinto. Japan, at the arrival of the 
Jesuits, the introduction into it of Christianity, and the eventual fall 
of the Christian Church ; the procedures of the Dutch and English, 
and the commercial relations of the former in Japan; Engelbert 
Kampfer’s journey to that sunny isle; the experiences of Thunberg, 
Titsing Doeff, Golowin, and Ricord, with topographical notices and 
sketches of character, are the topics of most of the ensuing chapters. 
An account of Fischer, Meylau, Siebold, Biddle, Glynn, down to the 
American expedition under Perry, succeeds ; and subjoined are four 
documents, of which the most important furnishes a tabular view of 
the islands of the Japanese kingdom, their names, area, and number, 
which is legion. 

From the north-east of Asia we cross over to the north of Europe, 
“ The Court of Russia a Hundred Years since,” * is a kind of historical 
summary of great and little events in which the principal members of 
the imperial family, or the leading personages connected with the 
government, were actively or passively interested. This epitome, which 
will be found clear and intelligible, is largely interspersed with illus- 
tratory extracts from the despatches of the English and French ams 
bassadors. The period thus reviewed consists of about fifty-eight 
years, twenty-three of which are crowded into rather less than one 
page. Thus the term becomes very nearly centenary. It com- 
menees at the death of Peter the Great, January 25 (Feb. 8), 1725, 
when his widow Catharine, once a “ Livonian peasant girl,” was by 
the resolution of Mentchikow placed on the throne of all the Rus- 
sias. During her brief reign and that of her successor, Peter the 
Second, son of Alexis (1725—30), the only remarkable incident was 
the conclusion of a commercial treaty with China (1727); unless we 
can call the ascendency of the person already named under Ca- 
tharine, and that of the Dologorouki family under Peter, remark- 
able incidents. Onthe death of Peter II., Anne, daughter of Ivan, 
the elder brother of Peter the Great, was called to the throne, 
the imperial power being limited in favour of the nobility. The act 
of limitation, however, was soon cancelled, conformably with the 
suggestions and views of the Chancellor Ostermann, M. Yagusinski, 
and Prince Tcherkaski; and the Dolgorouki, victims of revenge and 
hatred, were unjustly accused of peculation and banished to Siberia. 
Anne was succeeded by her grand nephew, Ivan, an infant (1740), 





4 “La Cour de Russie il ‘y a cent ans 1725-1783. Extraits des Dépéches des 
Ambassadeurs _— et Frangais.” Troisitme édition, London: Triibner and 
Co. 1860. 
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under the regency of Biren. Biren’s power, however, was soon sub- 
verted and himself exiled to Pelim. A revolution soon followed, the 
true author of which was Lestocque. Elizabeth, the daughter of Peter 
the Great, was now proclaimed Czarina; Ostermann and Marshal 
Munnich went into exile; and Bestuchew assumed the political pre- 
sidency, which he retained for many years. Before long, a war with 
Sweden broke out, which ended in the acquisition of part of Finland 
by Russia. The accession of Elizabeth was the inauguration of a 
new era. Russia was now fairly recognised as one of the European 
powers. For her new position she was indebted to the friendly feel- 
ing of Great Britain. Taking part in the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession, invading Russia and maintaining an army of observation in 
Poland, the northern empire acquired, during Elizabeth’s reign, an 
important influence and a brilliant renown. This princess was suc- 
ceeded in 1762 by her nephew Peter III., Duke of Holstein Gottorp, 
when Lestocque, Biren, and Munnich were re-called. The innovating 
policy of the new Emperor alienated his subjects; revolution again 
broke out; and he was deposed and murdered. So at least says M. 
Bérenger in his despatch of August 21, 1762, on the authority of a 
personal servant of the Emperor’s, who never left his master, and who 
declares that Peter was first poisoned and then, to accelerate his de- 
cease, strangled. Catharine II., the wife of the murdered Emperor, 
supposed by some to have been an accessary to the crime, now ascended 
the throne. Conspiracies, however, were formed, which had for their 
object to exclude Catharine from the succession and to confer the 
crown on her son, the Grand Duke Paul, on whom it subsequently 
devolved. This son, born 1st October, 1755, was, according to the 
compiler of this volume, undoubtedly not the child of the Emperor, 
but of Count Soltykow, one of his attendants. Catharine’s character, 
administration, her hatred, and her loves—the career of Orlow, Po- 
temkin and others—the leading occurrences in her reign, all receive 
illustration from our historical commentator on the foreign ambassa- 
dors, whose despatches he quotes. Among these we may mention 
Magnan, Rondeau, Finch, Hyndford, Swart, Hanbury Williams, Keith, 
Breteuil, Buckingham, Macartney, and Malmesbury. The value of 
the book thus noticed lies in its clear and summary registration of 
facts, and the selection of elucidating passages from contemporaneous 
and authoritative sources. 

About a quarter of a century after Catharine’s death, the formi- 
dable invasion of Russia was undertaken by one of the greatest masters 
of war that the world has seen. ‘The Narrative of this Invasion,* 
which historical students will regard as most conclusive, will probably 
be that drawn up by General Sir Robert Wilson. Born in Lon- 
don August, 1777, Wilson joined the British army on the Conti- 
nent at the end of 1793. After serving in Holland, Egypt, the Penin- 





5 “¢ Narrative of Events during the Invasion of Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and the Retreat of the French Army, 1812.” By General Sir Robert Wilson, 
K.M.T. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in-law, the Rev. Herbert Randolph, M.A., 
&c. London: John Murray. 1860. 
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sula, &c., and conducting important diplomatic negotiations in the East, 
he was ordered to proceed to the Emperor of Russia at St. Petersburg. 
Present at the battle of Smolensk, he accompanied the Allied Armies, 
after the passage of the Beresina, through Poland and Germany. He 
thus enjoyed peculiar advantages—advantages which qualified and 
entitled him to be the historian of the Invasion. After a discreet and 
almost heroic reticence of thirty-six years, a narrative, containing either 
his own actual experiences or embodying carefully tested information, 
has been given to the public by his relative and editor, the Rev. Her- 
bert Randolph, The whole of the materials of which the volume con- 
sists Sir R. Wilson himself “ revised, arranged, and cast in their pre- 
sent form for posthumous publication, in the year 1825.” 

The Invasion of Russia, in Sir Robert Wilson’s opinion, derived its 
origin from the war and peace of 1806 and 1807. Napoleon knew and 
feared Russian power, and resolved to reduce it. Controversial discus- 
sions, introducing asperity into the relations established between the 
two sovereigns, matured into mutual incrimination, and terminated in 
rupture and war. At this juncture the entire military force at Bona- 
parte’s disposal was no less than 1,189,000 men, while that of Russia 
presented a total of 518,000 men. Napoleon with a vast but hetero- 
geneous and ultimately insubordinate multitude, consisting of 460,000 
men, in simultaneous and active operation, and brilliantly officered by 
Davoust, Oudindt, Ney, Eugéne, and other renowned generals, ad- 
vanced into Russia. Inferior in numbers, and led by Barclay de Tolly, 
Benningsen, Wittgenstein, &c.—their sole pre-eminent chief being 
Bagration—the Russian soldiers, 304,350, including the Moldavian 
army, were “ consolidated by a common love of country” and devotional 
allegiance to their emperor. Such were the numerical and moral rela- 
tions of the invading and assaulted armies. The campaign opened in 
June. By arapid movement Napoleon succeeded in entering Wilna 
on the 28th of that month. Here he remained till 16th July. On the 
18th he established his head-quarters at Glubokoie,a hundredand twenty 
miles north-east from Wilna. Barclay, finding that Napoleon’s dispo- 
sitions rendered the Russian camp of Drissa untenable, anticipated his 
operations, and evacuated the camp on the 18th. ‘Two days after, the 
whole Russian force reached Polotzk, in the direction of Moscow. It. 
was now “too late to impede Barclay’s movements and bring the ‘ re- 
treating’ army to battle, or even to harass its march.” Napoleon had 
committed a capital error. Resuming his progress on the 20th, Bar- 
clay arrived at Witepsk on the 23rd. Hearing that Bagration had 
passed the Dnieper and gained the Soje, with the intention of reaching 
Smolensk, Barclay now directed the army on Poreczie, in order to 
secure Smolensk and effect a junction with Bagration. Napoleon, 
finding that the Russians were decidedly moving on Smolensk, re- 
turned to Witepsk, which he had reached on the 28th, and determined 
to rest his army for some days. Bagration meanwhile, after a severe 
battle, succeeded in securing the desired union with the first army 
(Aug. 3), and thus effectually baffled Napoleon. 

It was now the middle of August. Napoleon had already decided 
to move on Moscow instead of St. Petersburg. The infirm and vacil- 
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lating Barclay, though the united Russian army numbered 120,000 
men, declining to hazard a general battle, and abandoning the offensive 
attitude which he had for a moment assumed, fell back upon Smolensk. 
About two in the afternoon of the 17th August Napoleon resolved to 
carry that city by storm. On entering it the French found themselves 
in possession of only burning ruins.- Quitting Smolensk, and vainly 
awaiting the attack of the French on some neighbouring heights, the 
Russian army, in various divisions, made for Sloboneva, the point of 
rendezvous. ‘Twenty miles from Sloboneva, and six miles nearer for the 
enemy, was Loubino, on the Moscow high road. Junot’s unaccount- 
able inaction alone saved Barclay and lost himself the marshal’s staff. 
The Russian officers, dissatisfied with their leader, now deputed General 
Wilson to demand “a new chief” from the emperor. ‘This critical 
mission was successfully discharged. JK utusow was elected to replace 
Barelay, and Wilson was specially authorized by “ Moi! Souverain de 
la Russie,” ! who it seems was not accustomed “to hear such things 
from any one,”’ to use his influence, should occasion require, to prevent 
all negotiations with Napoleon as long as an armed Frenchman re- 
mained in the territories of Russia; his Imperial Majesty remarking 
that he would sooner “let his beard grow to his waist and eat potatoes 
in Siberia !” 

The retreat under Barclay continued. Napoleon decided on the 
disastrous march to Moscow. The destructive action of Borodino, a 
drawn battle which lasted two days, was fought under the superinten- 
dence of the French Emperor, and of Kutusow—who had now assumed 
the command of the Russian army. Napoleon advanced. On the 
14th Murat arrived within sight of the capital. Kutusow promising 
Rostopchin, the Governor, to give him three full days’ notice if any 
change in his resolution to defend the city should occur, broke his 
word and retreated. Rostopchin never forgave him for the infraction 
of the promise. It was the Governor’s fixed intention to have 
“ arranged a general and municipally regulated conflagration ;” and 
Sir R. Wilson was persuaded that Rostopchin, frustrated in his original 
design of assuming “the avowed responsible lead in an act of public 
virtue enhancing national fame,” was compelled to make clandestine 
preparations to accomplish this noble and patriotic purpose. The sacri- 
fice was completed. Moscow became one flaming pile. Of 40,000 
houses in stone only 200 escaped; of 8000 in wood but 500; 800 
churches were consumed, and more than 20,000 persons burnt alive. 
The enemy had planted his eagles on the towers of the Kremlin: he 
was the captor of a city in ruins; the inhabitants had withdrawn ; the 
army had failen back across the Moskwa. After various movements 
the Russian forces recrossed the Pakra and occupied a position selected 
by Benningsen of which the humblest soldier at once recognised the 
value and dignity. Napoleon now endeavoured to effect an arrange- 
ment with Kutusow through Lauriston. There was a general sus- 
picion entertained that Kutusow did not wish to push the enemy to 
extremity. The acceptance of “ pacific propositions,” however, was 
precluded by Sir Robert Wilson’s intervention, conformably to the 
Emperor’s instructions. After the surprise and defeat of Murat, 
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Napoleon quitted Moscow, October 19, ultimately retreating on 
Smolensk, which Kutusow’s intentional vacillation and deliberate re~ 
tirement enabled him to re-enter. Sir Robert Wilson plainly charges 
the Russian Commander-in-Chief with this treacherous policy, At 
Wiazma, Kutusow “granted a pont d’or,’ to the three corps of 
Davoust, Poniatowski the Viceroy, and Ney; at Krasnoi, where 
Napoleon was not chased but stalked down, Kutusow allowed him to 
escape, while all the dilatory and discursive marches subsequently 
made were but so many more consistent sequences of a predetermina- 
tion “to make the victor weep to see the vanquished fly.” But now 
the winter had fairly set in, with its “ razor-cutting wind,” its “ crisp and 
brittle” atmosphere, and its hard diamond-like snow. The horrors of 
the retreat, the famine, the cold, the ‘“ denaturalized humanity ;” the 
retaliative cruelty of the Russians, who buried their prisoners alive ; 
the tender loyalty of the dogs, who crouched on their masters’ bodies, 
looking in their faces and howling their hunger and their loss; the 
eruelty of the peasant women, beating their sixty naked victims over 
the heads with sticks, in accompaniment to a national air, while the 
sufferers incessantly cried, “La mort! la mort! la mort!’’ and the 
anguish of the young beautiful French mother, writhing in the snow, 
red with her blood, clothed only with her long black shiny hair, and 
frantically crying, “ Rendez-moi mon enfant” (it was newly born), are 
described with an unpretending but terrific eloquence in Sir Robert 
Wilson’s narrative. “The severest campaign of six months on record 
in the annals of the world” now drew toa close. Of the enormous 
army of invasion, about 80,000, including the Austrians and Prussians, 
repassed the frontier; 125,000 perished in the different combats; 
190,000 soldiers were captured; 100,000 destroyed by cold, hunger, 
and disease; while 48 generals and 3000 officers remained prisoners. 
Such at least is the Russian calculation. 

“A Chapter of English History,” ® re-written by the very competent 
author of the “ Essay on the Grand Remonstrance,” affords a detailed 
and vivid description of a famous passage in the life of the first Charles 
—the arrest of the Five Members. To rescue this incident from Lord 
Clarendon’s ingenious misrepresentations, and restore it, with all its 
accessory circumstance, to its proper historical proportions, has been 
Mr. Forster’s object in composing the present work. Its true history 
he has endeavoured “to elicit from trustworthy and as yet unpub- 
lished contemporary records,” as the letters of Pennington’s royalist 
correspondents, Wise, Smith, and Slingsby; Pennington having the 
command of the fleet in the Downs, and not long after carrying Lord 
Digby, the asserted sole adviser of the attempt, across the Channel, as 
well as “the Queen and the English crown jewels, to be employed 
abroad in raising material and means for the waging of civil war at 
home.” The Five Members whom Charles undertook to seize sitting 
in their places in Parliament, after having exhibited in the House of 
Lords, on the preceding day, articles of impeachment against them for 





6 “¢ Arrest of the Five Members by Charles the First. A Chapter on English 
History rewritten.” By John Forster. London: John Murray. 1860. 
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high treason, through his Attorney-General, Sir Edward Herbert, 
were Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Haselrig, and Strode. Their arrest Mr. 
Forster shows to have been, not as Clarendon describes it, “a sudden 
act as suddenly repented of,” but a deliberate scheme on the part of 
Charles I. to strike down the leaders of the majority, assuming that 
the King “ honestly believed himself to be in possession of evidence 
which, before such a tribunal as might be obtained to try them, would 
bring the accused members certainly within the penalties of treason.” 
He adduces as evidentiary facts, Charles’s removal of the guard from 
the House and the substitution of companies officered by himself; the 
withdrawal of Balfour and the appointment of the dissolute Lunsford 
to the Governorship of the Tower which commanded the city; the 
recasting of the officies at court, in order to include in his councils the 
leading opponents of the Great Remonstrance ; the endeavour to conci- 
liate the comparatively moderate Pym with the offer of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer ; the King’s persistence in the outrage between 
the 4th and 9th January ; his warrants, his commission of the Royal 
Sergeant, and his three proclamations on 4th, 5th, 6th, and 8th. Ac- 
cepting the construction put on the act by the writer of the “ Kikon 
Basilike,” who ascribes it to reason and not to passion, Mr. Forster 
contends that the stake played for was worth the hazard. The pre- 
liminary incidents, so dramatically described by Mr. Forster, we must 
pass rapidly over. The section on the “ Westminster Tumults,” 
“ Citizens and Soldiers in the Hall,” are important, because “ the first 
blood shed in the great civil war flowed on that 27th December,” and 
Mr. Forster pronounces that bloodshed to be the true beginning of the 
war, making the king’s friends and dependents exclusively responsible, 
while acknowledging the “ insolences ”’ and vexatious conduct of the 
mob, which provoked the officers, as Clarendon allows, to words of great 
contempt, and finally to “cuts and slashes that drew blood,” the feud 
ending in the death of Sir R. Wiseman. The sections on the proceedings 
in the House ; the imprisonment of the bishops ; the impeachment and 
the scene in the Queen’s apartments, -bring us to the midnight visit to 
the city, and the morning of the eventful day when Lady Carlisle, who 
had learnt the secret from the Queen, betrayed it to Pym, in vindie- 
tive retribution, according to Mr. Forster, for the King’s treacherous 
desertion of the Earl of Strafford, for whom she had entertained an 
eminent and constant affection. To avoid collision with the King and 
his armed force (about 400 men, according to Verney, Rushworth, 
Ludlow, May, Hutchinson, D’Ewes, and Slingsby), the Five Members 
were commanded by the House to absent themselves. Charles thus 
arrived to find his “ birds flown,” and returned disappointed to his 
palace. In his estimate of this extraordinary narrative Mr. Forster 
charges Clarendon with raising a false issue. The noble historian de- 
clares that the leaders “claimed immunity against even regular pro- 
ceedings upon the charge of treason.” This, says his critical impugner, 
is untrue. In reply to the King’s message, the House sent word by a 
deputation, including Culpepper and Falkland, that the “accused 
should be ready to answer any legal charge.’’ The issue raised, con- 
cludes Mr. Forster, was and could be no other than one of violence. 
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The attempted arrest of the Five Members was, in Mr. Hallam’s words, 
“an evident violation, not of common privilege, but of all security for 
the independent existence of parliament,” a violation which rendered 
the King’s affairs irretrievable by anything short of civil war. In 
brief :— 

“Charles raised the issue, the Commons accepted it, and so began our great 
Civil War. The King drew the sword upon the day when he went with his 
armed followers to arrest the Five Members in their places in the House. The 
House of Commons unfurled their standard on the day when, declining to sur- 
render their members, they branded with the epithet of a scandalous paper the- 
articles of impeachment issued by the King.” 


Mr. Forster’s book abounds in valuable matter. To the pages in 
which he appreciates the characters of D’Ewes, Lenthal, Hampden, 
and Pym, and canvasses the statements of Lord Clarendon, we invite 
eareful attention. The volume is admirably appointed. It has a 
copious analytical table of contents and an excellent index ; and is rich 
in marginal topical references and illustrative foot-notes. 

Passing from history to biography, we take up the authorized trans- 
lation of the Letters of Alexander Von Humboldt,’ to which is pre- 
fixed the vindicatory preface belonging to the third German impres- 
sion. These letters, edited with rare and culpable indiscretion, contain 
but little that is intrinsically excellent. Still they are not without value 
or interest as records of the opinions of an eminent scientific intellect, 
and all who wish to learn what Humboldt thought on political, theolo- 
gical, or literary subjects, will, independently of the gratification that 
an inquiring mind may derive from its magnificent scandal-mongery, 
find in this exceptionable volume materials for the satisfaction of a less 
ignoble curiosity. In religion Humboldt seems to have been a deist ; 
believing, we should say, in an Original Creative and Impelling Power, 
but rejecting the Immanence of God in nature, and comparing the 
physiological assumption of vital powers to explain organic pheno- 
mena, with the theological hypothesis of a divine government to ex- 
plain historical phenomena. Anti-supernaturalist and anti-sacerdotal, 
he discovers in Strauss’s Leben Jesu “ what was believed by the black 
men who understand how to impose fresh fetters upon mankind ;”’ or, 
aa he says in another place, “the whole history of the religious beliefs 
current in our time, especially the priestly craft with which people, 
Schleiermacher-like, profess all forms of Christian myths.” Anti- 
pietistic, he complains of the occasional interrogation of “an extra- 
super Christian Mr. Foster,’ as to whether he believed the souls of 
the lower order of animals come within the scope of redemption— 
whether, in fact, bugs and gnats are to be partakers of heavenly bliss, 
adding, “if they are, I am threatened with them hereafter, and 
therefore shall find those well-known animal spirits with which I have 
made such close acquaintance on the Orinoco, hymning their songs of 
praise.” In politics Humboldt was of opinion “that even the wildest 
republic can never do as great and lasting injury to the intellectual 





7 “TLetters of Alexander von Humboldt, written between the years 1827 and 
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progress of mankind, &., as le régime de mon oncle, le despotisme 
éclairé..... which avails itself of all the contrivances of civilization 
to make the will and caprice of one man powerful ;” that one man, as 
he insisted, being a son of Admiral Verhuel. Humboldt, however, was 
far from approving of Transatlantic liberty, which he says is “ but a 
dead machinery in the hands of utilitarianism,” while he calls the 
U.S. a “Cartesian vortex, carrying away and levelling everything to 
dull monotony.” Of the statesmen of our own times Humboldt had 
but a poor opinion. Among public men, Bunsen seems to have been 
his “favourite aversion.” He makes very merry with the Chevalier’s 
“ newly-invented Apostolical Church under the firm of Hippolytus,” and 
his hypothesis on “ the locality of Paradise for which a map is already 
ordered of Kiepert.” In literature, Humboldt’s taste was large and 
sympathetic. On Byron’s poetry he set a high value; and of Pres- 
cott he speaks as the great American historian. Perhaps the most phi- 
losophical reflection in the Humboldt-Varnhagen correspondence re- 
lates to the question of inference from the silence of authors. To show 
the inconclusiveness of historical reticence, Humboldt adduces three 
important and undeniable facts, but which are entirely omitted where 
we should naturally expect to find them. “In the records of Barce- 
lona there is not a trace of the triumphal entry made by Columbus ; 
in Marco Polo no mention of the great wall of China; and in the 
archives of Portugal nothing about the voyage of Amerigo Vespucci in 
the service of the crown.” There are some characteristic mots in the 
volume, for one only of which we can find room. At Berlin Hum- 
boldt was much hated by the Ultras and Pietists, and used to say that 
but for his connexion with the Court he should not be able to live 
there. One day, General Von Gerlach, purposely to embarrass him, 
observed, “I suppose your Excellency often goes to church now.” To 
which Humboldt at once replied, “That now of yours is very kindly 
put in: you mean to point out to me how to make my way in the 
world !” 

Guizot, of whom dishonourable mention is made in this somewhat 
vituperative correspondence, has recently published the third volume of 
“ Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Own Time.’’® To us the 
work seems unnecessarily diffuse. It abounds in discussion, some of 
which might be readily spared; and reads like a sort of biographical 
blue book. Its starting-point is the cabinet of the 11th October, 
1832, the period of “the first premeditated trial of what has since 
been called Parliamentary government.” In this Cabinet M. Guizot 
took office as Minister of Public Instruction. The new minister de- 
ciding against compulsory and a purely gratuitous education, founded a 
system of primary instruction legalized by the act of 28th June, 1833, 
admitting of free competition between the government and private in- 
dividuals, and adopting the principle of giving it to those who have 
not the means of paying for it. Though far from regarding it as a 
panacea for all moral diseases, he pronounces the education of the 





® “Memoirs to illustrate the History of my Own Time.” By F. Guizot, 
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people an absolute necessity ; for, “when a new and influential force, 
physical or moral, steam or intelligence, once enters the world, it can 
never be expelled.” In treating the question of secondary education, 
the Minister endeavoured to conduct himself as a liberal conservative, 
defending the University against impatient rivals, and the great clas-. 
sical studies against frivolous innovators. Ina chapter on “Superior 
Edueation,” M. Guizot panegyrizes the English University system, 
with its double principle of liberty and discipline, and desiderates its 
equivalent in France. Complaining of the metropolitan monopoliza- 
tion of intellectual life, he remarks that a great nation requires some- 
thing more than cultivated and enlightened minds, namely, varied, 
original, and unfettered spirits, and maintains that the qualities which 
he extols are only preserved when men expand and live where they are 
born. Mental uniformity he deprecates as ending in weakness or ser- 
vitude—“ a result as much to be lamented for the liberty of a nation as 
for its honour and influence in the world.” Three chapters on educa- 
tion, elementary, secondary, and superior, followed by one on acade- 
mies and literary establishments, treat of the nature and objects of in- 
struction ; explain the legislative reforms introduced by himself; de- 
scribe his personal relations with such distinguished men as Burnouf, 
Jouffroy, Ampére, and Rossi; and give an account of the re-establish- 
ment of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in the Institute. 
Some insight into the state of the religious phases of the question is 
afforded, and strong condemnation of revolutionary opinions in 
general, and of the “ theocratic extravagances’”’ of De La Mennais in 
particular, is expressed in two of these chapters. In another we find 
a brief description of Guizot’s interview with Auguste Comte, the 
Positivist, whose sincerity, devotion, and intellectual blindness inspired 
the minister “with that mournful esteem which takes refuge in 
silence.” The sixth chapter treats of the importance of historical 
studies, and glances at the foundation, constitution, and results of 
“The Society of the History of France.” The concluding chapter 
characterizes the internal policy of the government, which from 1830 
to 1836, was one not of concession but resistance ; depicts the insur- 
rection of April, 1834, at Lyons; and describes the secret societies, 
the ministerial crises, the return of anarchy, the Fieschi assassination, 
and the dissolution of the Cabinet of 11th October, 1832. A bulky 
appendix contains various letters and reports, with a narrative of the 
insurrection of Lyons, written by an eye-witness. 

The philosophical statesman! is, in our biographical review, succeeded 
by a literary inquirer of some renown, Edmond Malone, the editor of 
“ Shakspeare.” ‘The story of his life, as related by Sir James Prior, 
has little in it to interest us; the narrator has no skill in working up 
his materials, such as they are; his composition is clumsy, and his 
language poor and uncouth. Edmond Malone was born in Dublin, 
October 4, 1741. His education was commenced at a school kept by 





' 9 ¢ Life of Edmond Malone.” Editor of Shakspeare. With Selections from his 
Manuscript Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior, M.R.T.A., F.S.A, &. With a 
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Dr. Ford, and was completed at Trinity College, Dublin. In 1768, 
he was entered of the Inner Temple, London. In 1769 he returned 
to Dublin, and joined the Munster circuit. In 1777 he left Ireland 
and settled in London. Here he became intimate with George Steevens 
and Johnson, whose “ Shakspeare was full in the current of popular 
favour.” Malone had been early attached tc the literature of the 
stage. He now began that series of critical researches which has con- 
ferred on him such celebrity as an editor of the works of the great 
English poet. In 1782 Malone was elected a member of the famous 
“ Literary Club.”” He appears to have led for many years a studious 
sedentary life, united in the closest intimacy with Dr. Johnson, Burke, 
Reynolds, Lord Charlemont, and other distinguished men. “ In the 
early part of 1812 his health, which had been gradually declining, 
seriously gave way,” an exhausted frame could not longer sustain itself 
against increasing debility, and on the 25th of May of the same year he 
expired, in the 71st year of his age. 

The “ Life” contains some agreeable gossip and an amusing story 
or two. The collection of “ Maloniana”’ which succeeds it will probably 
be considered as the most valuable part of Sir James Prior’s book. 
It consists chiefly of anecdotes transcribed from the MSS. of Malone. 
Some of them are very diverting, notably one which relates to an 
anonymous personage, “ who was always complaining of ill-health and 
low spirits, without being able to assign any particular malady as the 
cause. One evening at Hayman’s club, it was mentioned that this 
malade imaginaire had been married the day before. “ Is he, and be 
d—d to him,” said Hayman. “ Now he’ll know what ails him!” 





BELLES LETTRES. 


aged memory of the late William C. Roscoe’ well deserved the 
monument which has been raised to it by the affection of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Hutton. The two volumes of his collected works 
will be very welcome to all who can appreciate the rare and deli- 
cate qualities of their author. The biography with which they are 
introduced, though coloured —and that highly —by the affectionate 
regard of the writer, is judicious and attractive, and deserves the 
attentive study of all who can find interest in the portraiture of a 
mind that singularly reflected the best tendencies of his time—and 
that time our own. The first volume contains his published tragedy, 
“Violenzia,” with “Eliduke,” another tragedy, his minor poems, 
and some sonnets. “ Violenzia,” at the time of its publication, met 
with but little success—nor is this surprising. Mr. Hutton endea- 





2 “ Poems and Essays.” By the late William C. Roscoe. Edited, with a Pre- 
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vours to account for its want of popularity by the revolting cha- 
racter of the crime on which the plot turns. This is the delusion 
of friendship: it is not the rape which has caused it to find so 
few readers, but the strange abstract morality of which the hero 
Ethel is made the exponent, joined to the absolute unreality of his 
character. Second in command of the king’s army (the two bro- 
thers of his betrothed holding the first and third places), he defeats and 
takes prisoners these his best-beloved friends who have endeavoured to 
carry over their soldiers to the enemy, that they may jointly march 
upon the capital of the voluptuous king, who, in their absence, has 
violated their sister. Taken with arms against their country in their 
hands, Ethel, who loves them as himself—nay more—as brothers of 
her who is as the very breath of his nostrils, yet from a sense of duty, 
and thrusting from him all suggestions of mercy as the weak prompt- 
ings of a fainting conscience, condemns them to death ; they escape by 
the connivance of Ethel’s most trusted officer, who cannot think but 
that his superior will really thank him for thus stepping between him 
and the execution of a purpose that wrings his very soul; but no, he 
earns his dismissal for his disloyalty. The liberated brothers find 
their way to their dishonoured sister’s refuge in the camp, and slay 
her to wipe out the stain on the honour of their ancient house. They 
fall again into Ethel’s hands, and are-executed by his order as mur- 
derers. In this we think that Mr. Roscoe oversteps that ideal of strict 
legality which he endeavours to embody in Ethel; for if he was, as 
general, obliged to execute rebels taken with arms in their hands, his 
jurisdiction did not extend to murderers. After their death, he moves 
the army, which is devoted to him, towards the capital, with the 
avowed purpose of obtaining justice on the guilty king, and is tor- 
mented by the universal assumption that he will depose, and perhaps kill 
him, but certainly seize upon his crown for himself. Arrived at the 
capital, he calls the king before the assembled judges of the land, 
who, after hearing the accusation, declare him beyond their jurisdiction. 
All law failing him, Ethel solemnly adjures the king to repent, re- 
minding him that revenge remains. The king is stricken with 
remorse, resigns his kingdom and his crown to Ethel, who puts them 
aside, handing the king’s brother the insignia of temptation and 
responsibility, too great to be chosen by any wise man ; and then, alone 
in the world, all his friends dead, his mistress dishonoured and 
murdered, his heart breaks, he falls down, and dies upon the spot. 
This is not tragedy, but an essay in verse on a partieular system of 
metaphysical morality ; not Christian, for endurance is not inculeated, 
and extramundane hopes, and retribution beyond the limits of this 
life are not even alluded to, but faithfulness and loyalty to the highest 
idea of duty is advocated as the ideal of human conduct; but this 
highest idea does not rise above the conception of a very confined le- 
gality, temporary in its character, revolting in its inconsistencies, and 
without any sanction or interior support; indeed, the whole result 
amounts to this, that there are certain circumstances in which a vir- 
tuous man may be placed from which there is no refuge; the natural 
impulse to self-defence destroyed by an over-refining intellect, the mind 
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gives way, and death or madness is the only result of setting the 
human soul a task too great for its powers of endurance. Human 
life may show itself to some in these sombre colours, but on 
these principles can no tragedy be based. The human race cannot be 
embodied in any single hero ; individuals only can become the heroes of 
any tragedy ; the antique Titan appeals to no modern sympathy, and 
so utterly unhuman a conception as Ethel can never hope to attain 
any general popularity. 

The play is full of separate beauties ; the author has studied the 
Elizabethan poets with such closeness that his style too fully calls our 
older dramatists to our remembrance. “ Violenzia” is the work of a 
cultivated man, but it is no tragedy, and leaves a sense of moral in- 
adequacy of a very painful kind on the mind of the reader. The 
problems started are not solved; there is no reconciling element on 
which we can fall back to allay the suffering they occasion ; the author 
is himself false to the high and soothing influence of art, which he 
elsewhere declares to be an absolute requisite in any work that shall lay 
claim to exert a wide influence or enjoy general popularity. These 
reasons seem to us a much more adequate explanation of its want of 
success than Violenzia’s unhappy fate. The rest of the poems are 
marked by refined taste, considerable power of verse, but, in our 
opinion, by no poetical originality ; in fact, the great features of Mr. 
Roscoe’s mind were his critical faculties ; these were of the highest and 
most refined description, and we know of few collections of essays so 
well worth study as those contained in the second of these volumes. 

Though hardly to be called a poet-himself, his poetical criticisms 
are of the first degree of excellence; his papers on Tennyson, the 
classical school of English poetry, on Mrs. Browning, Rogers, Moore, 
Gray, and Crabbe, are mines of judicious thought and careful apprecia- 
tion ; they form of themselves an ars poetica of the highest value, and 
will repay the most careful study. 'There are few who have once read 
them that will not recur to them again and again with renewed 
pleasure. Whatever we may think of his theory of life as given in 
“Violenzia,” we cannot fail to be struck by the justness and penetra- 
tion of his views of life itself in his articles on Defoe and our modern 
novelists. There are some remarks in his essay on unideal fiction 
which we should like to extract, did our space permit, but we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following passage from his “Ghosts of the 
Old and New School,” which, for humorous, but at the same time re- 
fined and gentlemanly banter, we think will not be easily equalled. 


* Another work we have cited? has nothing whatever human about it, except 
the printer and the publisher. From cover to cover it is the work of ‘an angel 
in heaven,’ who has dictated it word for word to a lady for our benefit. ‘Ce 
que femme veut, Dieu veut ;? how much more, then, a solitary mankind-angel ? 
and we cannot help feeling that the present one has deferentially permitted the 
lady to suggest to him what he should dictate to her. At any rate, if any one 
be curious to know how an angel of heaven writes, we can assure him it is 





2 « An Angel’s Message : being a Series of Angelic and Holy Communications 
received by a Lady.” London: J. Wesleyand Co. 1858. 
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exactly as an amiable and enthusiastic woman would do, who possessed warm 
feelings, a devotional spirit, and a somewhat limited stock of ideas. He will 
find the angel in question without bigotry, and willing to submit his lucubra- 
tions to the judgment of his human readers, who are permitted, and even 
urged to pass by his truths if they find themselves unequal to their acceptance. 
We will even find in him occasional signs of diffidence as to his being an angel 
in heaven, or a lady in the flesh. He insists strongly on the importance of an 
unqualified acceptance of every word in Scripture; and tells us the outward 
letter has an esoteric meaning, and sometimes more than one, each deeper and 
more interior than the other. And while he tells us he is sent to confirm our 
faith in the great Rock of Life, and bids us set him aside if he contradict one 
word of the Bible, he gives us a signal example of the precariousness of our 
trust in the meanings it is in our own power to extract; for one main object 
of his work is to contravene the saying of our Saviour, that after death we are 
neither married nor given in marriage, but are as the angels which are in . 
heaven. These words are to be understood according to the spirit, not the 
letter ; and so considered, they mean that there ave marriages in heaven, with 
this distinction, that we are not by thei conjugally, but ‘conjugially’ united, 
according to the spirit, not according to the flesh, 

“On this idea hinges the romance which is embodied in the work. The angel 
left this world at middle age, without having contracted any matrimonial tie; 
the lady through whom he reveals himself had been attached to him here, 
without any response on his part; and it was only after his removal to the 
ope sphere that he discovered that holy and spiritual links united them; 
and it has been his special and exceptional happiness that the two should be- 
come conscious of this, and find themselves ‘conjugially’ one with bonds of 
spiritual wedlock, although so widely separated. While dealing largely and 
specially with the matrimonial relation of the heavenly state, the whole work 
is characteristically silent on the subject of female angels and their attach- 
ments.” 

This is very charming, but Mr. Roscoe’s most valuable thoughts 
will be found in his papers on Swift, the Miss Brontés, Bulwer, and 
Thackeray, which contain not simply passages of the deepest insight, 
but, in our opinion, judgments that will be as lasting as the interest 
taken in the works on which they are pronounced. 

It is unfortunate that many of Mr. Reade’s poems,’ either in title, 
subject, or structure, forcibly suggest to us works of world-wide fame. 
His “Italy,” both by the subject-matter itself and the stanza in 
which it is written, reminds us of “ Childe Harold,” his “Catiline” of 
Ben Jonson’s tragedy of the same name, his “Cain” of Byron’s 
drama, and, among his smaller pieces on classical subjects, that called 
“The Olympian Gods,” cannot fail to recall Schiller’s “ Gotter 
Griechenlands,” so admirably (although not completely) rendered by 
Mrs. Barrett Browning. We call this unfortunate, because sugges- 
tion unavoidably provokes comparison, and in the glory of such 
luminaries as Byron, Ben Jonson, and Schiller, a brighter star than 
Mr. Reade’s might well “pale its ineffectual fire.” In despite of all 
suggestion, however, we honestly set ourselves to the perusal of some 
of the principal poems in these volumes; we tried to wrap ourselves 
up totus in illis, to forget for awhile that any standard of comparison 





3 ‘The Poetical Works of John A. Reade.” Fourth edition. London: Long- 
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at all existed, and to test them only by the effect produced on our 
own mind, by the force with which the stream of feeling and imagi- 
nation that might run through them should carry us along. Truth 
compels us to say that we were not carried along at all; there we 
stood knee-deep in the flood, calmly watching its gentle current, 
noting the straws as they floated languidly down, and the sleepy 
waving of the sedge plumes beneath the surface ; diverted, it may be, 
for a moment by the simulated chafing of the otherwise placid stream 
at the resistance of a pebble of quartz which lay in its bed. Drop- 
ping metaphor, we found agreeable rhythm, a diction not wanting 
in elegance, and a number of historical allusions gracefully interwoven, 
the whole pervaded by a tone of thought in no way remarkable, and 
altogether lacking the force and fire, the indescribable somewhat 
which distinguishes true poetry from the most unexceptional prose. 
As we read on and on without being warmed into any feeling akin 
to enthusiasm, we began to suspect that the fault must be in our- 
selves. We own to having reached that time of life when the “hey- 
day of the blood is tame, is humble, and waits upon the judgment”— 
perhaps what Mrs. Browning calls the “poet passion” had died out 
of us; possibly it was but a property of our youthful blood, and had 
subsided with the ardour and the glow which belong to youth alone. 
We reached “ Childe Harold” from our shelves, and, opening on the 
fourth canto, read stanza after stanza, page after page, not because we 
consciously willed to do so, but because we were borne along upon 
the full tide of song and cared not whither or how far it led us. 
No; the old fire had not gone out; it smouldered still, and wanted 
but a breath of the divine afflatus to fan and kindle it into flame. 
In spite of much false sentiment, in spite of many and glaring faults, 
poetry “is justified of her children ;’”’ and though “ Byronism” has 
gone out of fashion, has become, indeed, and with justice, in some 
sense a reproach, there is that in it which is of an undying essence, 
which changes not with varying fashions, and without which it would 
never have stirred the world’s heart at any time as it once did. In 
making these remarks, we have had Mr. Reade’s “ Italy” more espe- 
cially in view. The subject is a fertile one, rich in incident, rich in 
association; but the stanzas are wanting in the vis viva of poetic 
inspiration. It is the glory of the poet to add to the deathless me- 
mories which his verse awakens. Doubtless there is a pure and 
exalted pleasure derived from the mere calling up of these, but this 
is a pleasure which the reader himself brings with him, and the poet 
has not done his work unless the very words by which the associa- 
tions he deals with are suggested add at least one more to the number. 
When Byron, for example, speaks of Venice, he makes allusion seve- 
rally to many of the memories it evokes :— 


“Tn Venice Z'asso’s echoes are 10 more.” 
And again :-— 


“Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away.” 
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But he has so entwined them in his song that we cannot henceforth 
think or speak of them without associating them with the “ Harold” 
itself; not simply because in it they have found a peculiarly happy 
expression, but because this work as a whole has a grandeur which 
stamps it, apart from the material wrought up in it, as a monumentum 
@re perennius. In Mr. Reade’s poem there is no palpable blot, no 
fault upon which we can lay the finger of criticism and say “this 
spoils it; we only feel that it does not possess that inner rhythmical 
impulse of which the metrical form seems to be the natural and spon- 
taneous expression, and which ought to be there to fulfil the require- 
ment we make of all true poetry—that of adding fresh lustre to the 
subject-matter it makes use of. 

We conceive it to be a great mistake for a poet of our time to work 
upon any subject so alien to modern ideas and feelings as the mytho- 
logy of ancient Greece, unless he have the faculty (by no means a 
common one) of subordinating the transitory form to the substantial 
truth which was latent in it, and thus links the thoughts of those 
long passed generations of men to the conceptions of our own age by 
means of a vital principle common to both. Mr. Reade has not done 
this in his “ Olympian Gods,” and a more egregious failure in any at- 
tempt to produce a poetical effect can scarcely be conceived. For 
proof that the subject may be handled with consummate success, we 
have only to refer to Schiller’s “G6tter Griechenlands.” Let us be 
understood here ; we would not institute this comparison for the pur- 
pose of convicting Mr. Reade of bad taste or faulty execution; it 
would perhaps not be fair—certainly, it would not be worth while for 
this purpose to pick out a poem which only occupies a couple of pages 
in a collection filling two goodly octavo volumes. We select it not so 
much for the sake of criticising Mr. Reade, as for that of asserting a 
principle which we believe to be of great importance. What pleasure 
can we possibly take in a recital, made up of phrases which are little 
more than mere Homeric allusions, of the names and acts of the 
Olympian deities? The wisdom of Athene does not elevate, nor the 
laughter of Momus move us when presented in this guise. Either 
languishing in the lap of Aphrodite, or thundering through the em- 
battled plain, Arés is a being to whom we are utterly indifferent. But 
when Schiller treats of these same gods, he creates an interest even in 
our modern breasts, by making us feel that they satisfied a craving of 
the human soul, common to ourselves as well as to the ancients, in a 
way for which we have as yet discovered no equivalent. 


“ Da der Dichtung zauberische Hiille 
Sich noch lieblich um die Wahrheit wand 
Durch die Schépfung floss da Lebens-fiille 
Und was nie pi wird, empfand. 
An der Liebe Busen sie zu driicken 
Gab man hoéhern Adel der Natur, 
Alles wies den eingeweihten Blicken 
Alles eines Gottes Spur.” 


The belief in those fabled beings made life more beautiful; they 
peopled the woods and sported on the hills, and lifted laughing faces 
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from the floods. The poet contrasts this faith with the dull, lifeless, 
mechanical view of nature which, whilst it alone seems possible to 
modern thought, is not the less a source of ceaseless regret. 
“ Fiihllos selbst fiir ihres Kiinstlers Ehre 

Gleich dem todten Schlag der Pendelubhr, 

Dient sie knechtisch dem Gesetaz der Schwere 

Die entgétterte Natur.” 
Nature is prosaic as long as she is to the inward eye inanimate; the 
Greeks, without any conscious effort of imagination, looked upon all 
natural forms as so many living beings, each having its independent 
power of conscious volition; we have arrived at a stage of culture, 
which renders it impossible to do so spontaneously, but it is not the 
less a demand of the poetic instinct in our own day, and we fulfil that 
demand by a distinct effort of the will, shutting as it were the eyes of 
our understanding, that the play of imagination may not be impeded. 
We either absorb the phenomena of nature into our own souls, giving 
them back again stamped with the impress and dyed with the colours 
of our pleasures and pains, our passions and aspirations, or we endow 
outward objects with a personality of their own, from which, however, 
we cannot altogether exclude the sense of what they really are; when 
the river seems to flow onward “at its own sweet will,” we still know 
it to be a river, not a river god. It is this poetic tendency to give life 
to nature that is the permanent element of which the mythology of 
Greece was a transient form; this is the ground which Schiller works 
upon, and is the secret of his success; Mr. Reade, on the other hand, 
deals only with the transient form, and-touches no responsive chord in 
the reader’s breast. 

We have already given more space than we can well spare to our 
notice of these volumes, but we cannot dismiss them without a remark 
or two on “The Wanderings of Cain.” A dramatic poem so utterly 
purposeless it has never been our bad fortune to read. We can only 
suppose that Mr. Reade had some vague notion of treating a fine sub- 
ject in an irreproachable tone, and showing how the first murderer and 
the arch-fiend could be brought upon the stage without shocking the 
susceptibilities of the orthodox. This we know’Byron did not do; the 
world was scandalized at the freedom and consistency with which Cain 
gave vent to his murderous hate, and Lucifer to his rebellious defiance. 
Mr. Reade will certainly not scandalize the world, but in order not to 
do so he has emasculated the two chief persons of the drama. Of Cain 
we can make absolutely nothing; of Lucifer we certainly do get some 
further ideas. We know that “the Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man,” but we did not know, till we made his acquaintance in these 
pages, that he is a gentleman of the sentimental dilettante sort. 

“A Man’s Heart,’* is the title of a poem in seven cantos, by 
Charles Mackay, which assuredly will not add to its author’s reputa- 
tion. There is nothing manly about the work but its title. The 
story is the very A B C of romance. The son of an English dilettante 
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by an Italian peasant girl, whom he had become enamoured of and 
married, grows up under his father’s care (his mother having died in 
his infancy) into a handsomeand promising youth. Near their modest 
English home is the mansion of a wealthy parvenu baronet, who has 
“ daughter passing fair.” Of course the young people often meet in 
the park, and in accordance with the rule in that case made and pro- 
vided they fall in love. But the baronet, failing to acquire nobility, 
the great object of his life, by political influence, and thinking that 
next to being noble himself an alliance with a noble family is the best 
thing, determines on marrying his daughter to a neighbouring earl, 
who has passed the noontide of his years. The poor girl is accordingly 
sacrificed to her strong sense of filial duty, and her despairing lover 
roams about Europe sick at heart, and, as a natural consequence, unable 
to find rest or satisfaction in any place or pursuit. The middl@-aged 
earl is, however, accommodating enough to die some months after the 
nuptials; and although we are given to understand the affection of the 
young widow’s former lover had in the meantime turned to hate, yet 
after some trifling with the matter the young couple are brought 
together once more, and in due time united. Perhaps some uneasy 
suspicion crossed the author’s mind at this point, lest his story might 
wear too commonplace an aspect, or it may be, he thought that five 
cantos would make too small a volume; at all events, instead of wind- 
ing up, he accompanies the pair on their wedding tour in Scotland, and 
takes them up Ben Nevis. They are overtaken by a storm, and com- 
pelled to pass the night on the mountain; in the morning the youn 
wife is missirig, and her mangled body is at length found at the foot of 
a fearful precipice ; the hero shortly after dies of a broken heart, and so 
ends the tale. Imagineall this put into smooth blank verse, the lover 
holding very free converse about the state of his heart with an amiable 
father, who talks magniloquently and does nothing, and the necessary 
scorn expressed here and there for wealth, title, polities, &c. &., and 
as much will be known of this poem as it is at all needful to know. 
There cannot surely remain any demand for such stuff as this; not even, 
we should imagine, among romantic seamstresses or languishing honse- 
maids, for have they not their “ Reynolds’ Miscellany” and their 
“London Journal ?”” And even should it be proved that a demand 
exists, should not a “ people’s poet’? have some higher aim than that 
of pandering to the unwholesome taste? or our part we find it 
difficult, without overstepping the limits of a critic’s licence, to express 
the nausea which these prating lovesick heroes (!) create in us. If all 
the laureate’s skill and genuine poetic fire could scarcely avail to get his 
“Maud” received with tolerable complacency, how in the world can Mr. 
Mackay expect us to welcome his seven cantos of sickly sentiment ? We 
suppose he has his circle of admirers, with whom it will be a point of 
honour to buy his book ; these apart, we feel pretty confident that a 
very limited sale will justify the severity of our condemnation, At 
least, for the honour of literature we hope so. 

In the romance of “ Monte Beni,” we have lately had the reverie 
of a poet in the Holy City, images that the imagination suggests to a 
scholar and an artist in scenes so provocative of ideal fiction: It is 
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strange that Mr. Hawthorne can have spent so many years in a city 
so torn by tumultuous political passion, and have preserved his work so 
free from any indication of the life that the Romans lived during his 
stay among them. Human nature, as it showed itself to him, seems 
to have been overwhelmed by the impressions produced by art in all 
its forms ; the great and glorious past quite shut out the agitated pre- 
sent, and obscured even to the eye of an educated republican the great 
and glorious struggles of the present which lay panting before his 
eyes. If any one has felt this want in Mr. Hawthorne’s book, he may 
satisfy it by the perusal of “ Mademoiselle Mori.”5 In this novel the 
fortunes, the hopes, and fears of modern Romans are fully set before 
us, and the past in its turn gives way to a life at once too agitated and 
too aspiring to concern itself with anything but dreams of the future. 
The political struggles of the Romans from the accession of Pio Nono 
to the death of Rossi are brought before us by the author in a very 
graphic manner; there are few phases of modern life in Italy that 
escape her acute observation ; a lengthened residence and a lively sym- 
pathy with the liberal party could alone produce such detailed and 
natural pictures. The coincidences between the author’s experience and 
the epigrams of M. About are curious from their number and com- 
pleteness; we are constantly reminded of “ Tolla” and “ La Question Ro- 
maine,” but in a manner which renders it impossible for us to suppose 
for one moment that either is indebted to the other for the view that 
they both take of the state of society under their observation. The 
tale is very simple, and somewhat sad. Vincenzio and Irene Mori are 
the orphan children of an English artist and an Italian mother. The 
brother, an artist like his father, is-deprived by an accidental fall of 
the power of earning that small income on which they lived ; brought 
to the very verge of starvation, they are rescued by a benevolent 
English lady, who enables Irene to cultivate her talent for music ; her 
brother’s partial recovery and her great success as a singer soon put 
them beyond the reach of want. ‘They are surrounded by a crowd of 
characters which represent almost every form of opinion prevalent in 
Rome. The patriot poet Leone Nota and the Papiste Count Clementi 
are suitors for her hand; the Count, rejected in favour of the poet, 
becomes the béte noir of the book, and is at the bottom of all the in- 
trigues that give it its dramatic interest, which, however, is not great. 
His ultimate defeat may be anticipated from the first ; we do not trem- 
ble for Irene at any period of the story, we feel that she and Leone are 
too strong in their mutual love. 

The plot is not the great merit of the book, but its constantly re- 
curring pictures of Roman life give it an interest which rises to the 
height of historical truth. It may be allowed that the discussions so 
frequently introduced are somewhat prolix ; we feel impatient at the 
slow movement of events, and it is only when we reflect that the 
author’s intention is to give us a moving panorama of Roman society, 
“a tale of what Rome once has borne and yet may bear again,” that 





5 *€ Mademoiselle Mori: a Tale of Modern Rome.” London: John W. Parker 
and Son. 1860, 
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we are willing to await the somewhat tedious denofiment and ultimate 
fortune of those in whom she interests us. Their fate is, as we said, 
somewhat sad. Leone dies of wounds received in the defence of Rome 
against Oudinot, and Irene finds a solace, but not forgetfulness, in the 
triumphant pursuit of her profession, which she had resigned for the 
prospect of domestic happiness with him. 

The subordinate characters are somewhat conventional, and mere 
supporters of different phases of Italian character ; but if they are not 
vividly individual, they bear the impress of well-grounded studies of 
the different classes of society of which they are produced as types. 
While the book offers, as we have said, many points of undesigned 
coincidence with the brilliant sketch of M. About, it at the same time 
more fully impresses us, by its tone of truth and by the absence of all 
exaggeration, with a sense of the intolerable condition of modern 
Roman society under the government of men who are shut out by 
their profession from the possibility of arriving at the full stature of 
manhood, 

“A Mother’s Trials’ is an excellent novel, though it opens with an 
unnatural and most improbable incident. Charles Crawford, a blasé 
map of pleasure, has fallen in love with and married a sweet country 
girl much his inferior in station. He lives for the first year of their 
marriage at Hesse, and the story opens with the young mother hang- 
ing over the cradle of her first-born, a girl, with all the intoxicating 
pleasure of such a new possession. The father comes home late at 
night, orders his wife to put on her shaw] and take a walk with him; 
she finds the walk very long, and soon discovers that it is, in fact, a 
secret flight from debt contracted at a gaming-table that her husband 
cannot pay ; she begs and entreats to be allowed to return for her 
child, but blind to everything but the chance of detection, her husband 
will not allow of her doing so. Their flight is as rapid as post- 
horses and railways can make it, and at the third days’ end they are 
again in England. 

Amy is struck down by brain-fever, which her husband explains as 
resulting from the sudden death of her first infant. At her recovery 
every one has taken up her husband’s tale, and she is for a short time 
bewildered into half-believing it herself; but the sight of a package 
she had seen him make up upon the evening of their flight, reawakens 
her to the sense of the horrible desertion (for desertion Crawford insists 
it shall be), lest any inquiry on their part should give a clue to his 
retreat and cover him with the disgrace he so well merited. The effect 
is crushing on the poor mother ; subsequent children give her very little 
comfort. At the birth of their first son, Crawford acquaints his re- 
lations with the fact of his marriage, and is coolly dropped by them ; 
but his elder brother’s marriage is without children, and Rookley must 
have an heir; he is, therefore, after all hopes of any other successor are 
given up, invited to his father’s house to find himself in a sus- 
pected and merely tolerated position in the house where of old he had 





6 «The First-Born ; or, a Mother's Trials.” By the Author of ‘‘ My Lady.’ 
London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1860. 
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been the favourite-son. The epigraph of the book is, “ Be sure your 
sin shall find you out; and the manner in which the author works 
out her thesis is very well considered, and gives the story a high degree 
of interest. Crawford lives in constant dread that by some means or 
other his family will discover the stain upon his character, and he 
crushes his wife with the most desperate cruelty, to prevent her daring 
to take any of her new kind relatives into her confidence. His ex- 
pectations from an old rich and eccentric uncle are great; he has always 
been brought up to look upon himself as heir to a property far larger 
than the family estate, but he knows that the slightest taint of dis- 
honour would surely disinherit him. THis fears and alarms are his 
constant chastisement, his apprehensions are so probable, and yet so 
melodramatic, that the reader is in constant fear of some common- 
place catastrophe which, however, never arrives. Oppressed by a con- 
stant sense of insecurity, Crawford yet succeeds in all his undertakings, 
and with each success apprehends a yet further depth of disgrace 
should his crime be discovered. He enters Parliament and succeeds 
in the House; but his temper, soured by constant apprehension, has 
several times very nearly betrayed him, and his uncle cools upon him 
because he cannot explain some words he has given vent to in a pas- 
sion against his sister, whom he suspected of a desire to supplant 
him. 

During this partial estrangement, the uncle dies suddenly of apo- 
plexy, and one of the finest and most highly-wrought parts of the 
story is the description of Crawford at Molyneux Hall, expecting that 
his death has been brought on by some sudden discovery of his dis- 
honour, and that he will find, against every expectation but his own, 
that his uncle has left his property away from him. This, again, is 
not the case; he succeeds to that vast wealth, and his eldest son, 
Edward, the solitary disinterested affection of his life, has now a bright 
and altered prospect before him. How if this only beloved one should 
discover his father’s disgrace, and turn his face from him to hide a 
blush ; that would be more than he could bear. 

The deserted child has been adopted by a well-to-do couple named 
Walkenden, who bring her up as their own child; so much Crawford 
has ascertained, but kept secret from his wife. His greatest anxiety 
is now to see his son married; for he dreads, with that ingenuity of self- 
torment which makes an accusing conscience more cruel than the most 
righteous retribution, that Edward should meet his sister and love her 
for her likeness to her mother. Of course he does meet her ; his father 
is frantic, writes to him to leave Yorkshire, where he is staying at the 
time, and come home immediately: he receives in reply an enthusiastic 
love letter. The agonized father must now confide in his wife; they 
pursue their son to snatch him from his dangerous and fatal position ; 
but the childless Walkendens after their adoption of Aprile have them- 
selves.a daughter born to them, who, of course, turns out to be the 
one Edward is to marry: this is the last and crowning trial under 
which Crawford, or now Molyneux, is almost prostrated. The manner 
in which this secret crime follows and scourges Crawford through 
every turn of his life is most excellently worked out, the events of the 
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story are most natural, the anticipations and fears of the hero most 
harrowing, selfish, hard, and inconsiderate. 





“Doing his own will and choosing his own way, he had only shown himself 
how, when God does not choose to use external means of punishment, He can 
take others, internal, unseen, invisible, which work more deadly havoc still. 
This man, who would have smiled with anybody at fire and brimstone, knew 
something—a little—by this time, or thought he knew—of that Hell where the 
worm dieth not. He shuddered at the dreadful simile, but on his deliverance 
and recovery, vowed to himself, if not to God, another Life.” 


The subordinate characters of the tale are well drawn and distinctly 
individualized. Of course, as in all lady’s novels, there is an herculean 
parson, “a wonderful preacher, who has sounded his war trumpet of 
good against evil in that far-away corner of London so unmistakeably, 
that people heard of it at clubs, though parsons and priests were 
by no means romantically appreciated there.” So that she is en- 
abled to endow him with twelve hundred a year in exchange for 
his forty pounds at Bethnal Green at the very moment his marriage 
becomes imminent with the most beautiful and brilliant woman in the 
book. It is affecting to observe how our lady novelists yearn over a 
jnan like Fielden with “ his big, grand, generous Gospel and his manful 
human heart.”’ 

M. Francisque Michel, after a short preliminary mystification, in 
which, dividing himself between his wishes and his fears, he argues the 
question whether he can prudently publish Escaurian Ballads? of his 
own, whether he can Macphersonize the subject from which he has 
already drawn a reputation for labour, patience, and learned investigation, 
and yet keep the genuineness of the ballads contained in his “ Pays 
Basque” free from any suspicion, has yielded to his wishes, and pre- 
sents himself to the public as a Basque poet, from the very closeness 
of his study of and lively sympathy with the country. The poems are 
written in a modulated prose, and present us the eager, inquisitive, 
and enterprising Basques in almost every characteristic attitude; the 
contrabandist, the lover, the home-sick Parisian lionne have all some- 
thing about them which speaks of a strange and peculiar native soil. 
The story of the Seigneur of Urruty, the murderer of his mother and 
of his son, who is at last devoured by his own dogs, has a weird and 
yet naive attractiveness, which must, we think, be rooted on some 
genuine tradition. 

M. Michel, in his imaginary conversation with himself, which serves 
as preface to the volume, hints that he has struggled between the 
desire to write Basque novels and Basque history, and we evidently 
owe the present collection to his longing to bring some peace-offering 
to the altar of a frustrated tendency. He very boldly prints the ballads 
of Altabiscar and Abarca as a supplement to his songs, as a challenge 
to all who would deny that he has fully seized on the national tone ; a 
challenge to which few, we think, will venture to reply. 

Herr Prutz, formerly Professor at Halle, on his retirement from 








7 “ Escaurian Ballads—Le Romancero du Pays Basque.” Paris: Didot. Lon- 
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that university, settled at Stettin, and has for some time edited the 
Deutsches Museum; from that paper and from other periodical sources 
he has collected his biographical and critical sketches of his cotempo- 
raries, which he now republishes under the title of Cotemporary Ger- 
man Literature. They bear on the title-page as motto a very de- 
scriptive passage from Freiligrath’s “ Zwischen den Garben,” in which 
they are very justly described as the gleaning the last ears and wind- 
scattered straw of a field which has yielded up its harvest. Asa 
handbook these volumes may be found useful for occasional reference ; 
but as most of the persons treated of are still living, the notices are 
pervaded by a diplomatic tenderness of well-known susceptibilities, and 
by a lukewarm tone of general praise, that make them anything but 
refreshing reading ; the best-known facts are alluded to in a vague and 
indeterminate manner, while of positive information the harvest is poor 
indeed. 

We have to thank the custom of collecting scattered contributions 
to periodical papers for a volume of tales and novels by M. Hartmann,® 
but our gratitude is not great; the tales are on equivocal subjects, and 
are told in a very flippant manner, without tendency or purpose, and 
making no justifiable pretensions to artistie treatment of the poor 
topics taken in hand. ‘The author’s reputation dates from the publi- 
cation, in 1845, of his “ Kelech und Schwerdt,” and the popularity of 
his earlier works led to his election, in 1848, as a member of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly at Frankfort, where he acted with the extreme 
Left, and ultimately followed his party to Stutgardt, and became in- 
volved in their defeat. After wandering about Europe, Belgium, 
England, and the South of France, furnishing the Cologne Gazette 
with descriptive accounts of the countries he was staying in, he was at 
the outbreak of the Crimean war sent out by that paper as special 
correspondent. The actual seat of war, however, he did not visit, and 
he was for some years lost sight of, so that a report of his death was 
spread and believed. He however reappeared some years back at 
Paris, where he published an account of his wanderings (“ Erzihlungeu 
eines Unsteten”), and resumed his connexion with the Cologne Gazette, 
in the feuilleton of which paper the contents of his volume have appeared. 

Among the tales will be found one in which the unfortunate Count 
von Lichnowsky is brought upon the tapis as the hero of a frivolous 
intrigue in which the narrator is involved ; the lady concerned is also 
described in a manner that seems to point at an individual, and though 
professedly under a false name, is so designated as almost to suggest the 
idea of a private revenge There is a disagreeable moral taint about 
all these tales ; the author’s adventurous and often, no doubt, trying 
life has habituated him to live in the present moment only ; but lite- 
rature that springs from such inspirations should be allowed to perish 
with the daily bread which has been its final cause. 





8 “Die Deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart, 1848-1850.” Von Robert Prutz. 
Leipsic : Voigt and Gunther. 1859. P 

9 «Erzihlungen meiner Freunde und Novellen” Von Moriz Hartmann. 
Frankfurt; Meidinger and Co, 








